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Lhe Borough Community in England 


N Latin documents of the twelfth century in England the terms 

commune, communa, communia or, as yet more rarely, com- 
munitas were so far from implying incorporation in the later legal 
sense that they could be used with an almost purely collective 
meaning, as in the ‘communa liberorum hominum ’ of the Assize 
of Arms (1181) and the ‘Comune Iudeorum’ of the Pipe Rolls 
(1177). The ‘ comune ville ’ of the latter (1168) seems to mean no 
more than the general body of villagers, whose contributions to the 
‘aide pur fille marier’ were lumped together as too small for 
separate statement. There is no similar mention of a ‘ commune 
burgi ’ in these rolls. When a communa is recorded in connexion 
with a borough, it is as a forbidden association with a continental 
taint, the promoters of which are punished with heavy fines. 
Nevertheless, there is occasional mention elsewhere of a more 
innocent urban commune. The ‘ commune civitatis ’ of Oxford in 
11472 may not have been wholly free from foreign influence, but 
grants of Henry I and the second earl of Leicester mention those 
who were ‘ in the community ’ of the boroughs of Huntingdon and 
Leicester respectively. It is true that communitas, the term used 
by them, had no such sinister associations as communa, yet 
Henry II’s trusted minister Ranulf Glanvill, if he be the author of 
the De Legibus Anglie, uses the suspect word, though he makes it 
quite clear that he does not mean a French commune.‘ So long as 
Henry lived, the borough community was allowed little scope for 
free corporate action. 

With the definite advance towards legal incorporation which 
the financial needs of Henry’s sons made possible, the terms under 

1 Ante, xlii. 353. 

2 MS. Ch. Ch. Oxon. 343, fo. 32. I have to thank the Rev. H. E. Salter for copies 
of this and other unprinted charters in the Osney cartularies; The English Register 
of Osney Abbey, E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. 133, i. 69. 

3 Ballard, British Borough Charters, 1042-1216, p. 107; Bateson, Records of 
Leicester, i. 4. * See infra, p. 4. 
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discussion came into common use, but did not find their way into 
royal charters until the fourteenth century. This avoidance of 
them need not be wholly set down to a lingering fear of the foreign 
commune, for diplomatic formulas, in this respect, were not more 
advanced on the other side of the Channel than in England! King 
John’s ‘ charter’ of 1208 to the ‘mayor and commune’ of La 
Rochelle is no exception, being in fact a letter close. But it is 
significant that, familiar as the English chancery was with this 
form of address in their letters to foreign communities, it was 
hardly ever used at this date, or for long, after, in royal letters to 
English towns.® 

The little that is known of the English borough community in 
action during the greater part or the twelfth century can only be 
profitably discussed in connexion with the remarkable institution 
on which a flood of light was thrown half a century ago by the late 
Dr. Charles Gross in his elaborate monograph, The Gild Merchant. 
Some modification of the picture which he presents of the gild in 
its earliest stage is now made necessary by new evidence and a 


rather different interpretation of part of that which he had before 
him. 


1. THe BorovucH CoMMUNITY AND THE GILD MERCHANT BEFORE 
THE AGE OF MAYORS AND FEE-FARMS 


Gross had an easy task in refuting the view of some of his pre- 
decessors that the gild merchant in English towns was merely 
a private trading society, with no public administrative functions, 
but he found the opposite contention, that it was the source and 
vital principle of municipal government, much more difficult to 
deal with, because it was an exaggeration of that intimate relation 
between community and gild which is plain upon the face of the 
evidence. Stated briefly, nearly in his own words, Gross’s con- 
clusion was that there were two distinct threads in the woof of 
municipal government, the original community of burgage-holders 
and the superadded gild of traders, not always quite identical 
bodies, and with different officers, reeves, bailiffs, and mayors in the 
one case, aldermen, stewards, &c. in the other, meeting the one in 
portmoot, th eother in morning-speech or gild-meeting, yet so much 
merely different aspects of one body as, after a while, to tend con- 
stantly towards and ultimately in many cases end in amalgamation. 
As a rough general description of a relationship which varied 

1 Grants which in England (and the French dominions of its kings) were issued 
somewhat clumsily to the burgesses and their heirs were made to them and their 
posterity or to them perpetuo iure. 

2 Giry, Etablissements de Rouen, ii. 67. Cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 11, 148 b, 391 b. 

§ An exception is a notification by King John to the Mayor and Commune of London 


on 5 April 1200 (Rot. Chart. p. 60 b). Cf. a reference to the mayor and commune in a 
royal order of 18 July 1225 (Rot. Litt. Claus. ii. 45 b). 
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locally from a dominant gild organization to no separate organiza- 
tion at all, or only for occasional feasting and admission of burgesses, 
this may serve, but the very firmness with which Gross held to the 
original duality of community and gild blinded him to some in- 
dications of their intimate connexion already in the twelfth century 
and made him too prone to explain away other evidence tending in 
the same direction. It was natural, indeed, that he should reject 
the prima facie meaning of ‘in eorum communam scilicet gildam ’ 
in the well-known clause of Glanvill dealing with the enfranchise- 
ment of villeins by settlement in towns, for it was ‘the only 
plausible argument’ for the identity of community and gild; and 
he may be right in this instance, but he is driven into strange shifts 
to maintain his position. He suggests alternatively that (1) the 
whole sentence from ita quod to fuerit is a later interpolation ; 
(2) communa is not the (borough) community, but a community 
within it, viz. the gild(merchant) ; (3) ‘ communam scilicet gildam ’ 
means ‘ common charge, that is geld ’, i.e. scot and lot.2 As to the 
first suggestion, Dr. G. E. Woodbine of Yale University, who is 
preparing an edition of Glanvill, informs me that ‘ no sentence in 
the whole of the treatise is more firmly supported by manuscript 
authority ’.2 The third, though preferred by Gross, gives an im- 
possible sense to communa‘ and is otherwise refuted by the ‘ in 
prefata gilda ’ of the enfranchisement clause of many boroughs in 
the west of England and in Wales, referring to the gild merchant 
granted in a previous clause.5 With the second and more reason- 
able suggestion there may be considered the rival interpretation 
offered by Karl Hegel. Unlike Gross, he takes communa to be the 
borough community, but argues that if that and the gild had been 
identical, there would have been no need for ‘ scilicet gildam ’ 
which he explains as meaning that villeins were admitted into the 
commune by admission into the gild or, he adds less happily, into 
a gild.’ This interpretation would be more convincing if the text 

1 “Ttem si quis nativus quiete per unum annum et unum diem in aliqua villa 
privilegiata manserit, ita quod in eorum communam scilicet gildam tanquam civis 
receptus fuerit, eo ipso a vilenagio liberabitur ’ (De Legibus Anglie, lib. V, c. 5). 

2 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 102-3. Gneist had earlier stigmatized ‘ scilicet gildam’ 
as a later gloss (Gesch. der Communalverfassung, 2nd ed., p. 110). 

3 Dr. Woodbine kindly supplied me with the correct text of the whole clause as 
given in n. 1 supra. The reading communem for communam in some manuscripts is 
therefore condemned, and where they read s. not sc., scilicet not seu is meant. 

* Commune not communa is used of a common charge in continental sources, but 


not, so far as I know, in England. Gross (i. 103) even explains the (de) communitate of 
the Huntingdon writ of Henry I as such a charge ! 

5 Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, i. 105; ii. 186. They begin with the 
Hereford and Dunwich charters of 1215. Overlooking prefata, Gross explains ‘ in gilda 
et hansa et lot et scot’ as ‘a tautological expression’ for ‘in scot and lot’ (op. cit. 
i. 59). 

® Stadte und Gilden der germanischen Volker, i. 66-8. 

7 To meet the case of towns like London with no gild merchant. But admission 
through craft gilds did not come until the fourteenth century. 
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read ‘in gildam ’, but to translate with Gross ‘in a commune of 
theirs ’ is more awkward, and he himself clearly had little or no 
confidence in his suggestion. It is not obvious why Glanvill should 
have introduced the gild by a term of double meaning when gild 
alone was deemed sufficient in the clause of the Hereford type of 
charter referred to above. Communa was certainly not understood 
in the narrower sense in a London version of Glanvill’s sentence, 
inserted in a copy of the Exposiciones Vocabulorum, which omits 
‘scilicet gildam’, because there was no gild merchant there. 
Hegel’s explanation of communa seems, therefore, preferable to 
that ventured by Gross? and if his interpretation of the whole 
passage be right, it would appear to have become ambiguous and 
incomplete * by over-conciseness. 

It would perhaps be rash to suggest, as an alternative, that 
Glanvill may have been more concerned to disclaim for communa 
any association with the foreign ‘commune ’ than to distinguish 
nicely between two aspects of the burgess body. It may be said, 
however, on the strength of evidence unknown to or misunderstood 
by Gross, that the gild played a much more prominent part in the 
twelfth-century borough than either he or Hegel supposed, and 
that some confusion between the two aspects is already not in- 
conceivable. 

In his discussion of the relation of borough community to gild, 
Gross took little or no account of the great development which the 
community underwent when the repressive hand of Henry II was 
withdrawn.4 He seems to assume that the powers of the community 
were much the same before as after that event, that, for instance, 
the reeves were elected as its chief officers precisely as mayors and 
bailiffs were later. As a matter of fact, however, the borough 
community gua community had, generally speaking, very little 
more independence of action before 1189 than its rural cousin. The 
privileges of the villa privilegiata were mostly of a passive order, 
fixed rents for all service, a special court, the portmoot, for their 
own cases and so forth. Its reeve or reeves in royal towns seem 
usually to have been named by the king or the sheriff and were 
crown officials, whose main duty was the collection of rents, tolls, 
and court amercements which made up the farm due to the king. In 
a very few cases they paid it directly to him, but generally to the 
sheriff or other royal farmer.5 They presided in the portmoot, 
which was primarily a court of justice. The community could hold 








































1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. IX, App., pt. i, p. 60; Red Book of Exchequer, iii. 1038. 
See infra, p. 539, n. 3. 

? It is doubtful whether the gild was ever spoken of as a commune, except where it 
had a strong separate organization, as at Leicester and Southampton. 

5 Incomplete because, despite Hegel’s suggestion, it does not cover the case of 
boroughs, like London and Norwich, which had no gild merchant. 
4 Ante, xlii. 354 ff. 5 Ante, xlii. 347 ff. 
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land, but had no common seal with which to authenticate grants 
of it. It is doubtful whether it could tax itself for any but the 
most obvious practical needs,! and its annual revenue (apart from 
that earmarked for the farm) must in most cases have been almost 
negligible. Any sworn combination of the burgesses for communal 
action was severely punished.2 There was a natural antagonism 
between the king’s interest in the borough, the provostry (preposi- 
tura, provostria from prepositus, ‘reeve’), and the communal interest 
of the burgesses. This antagonism lasted on in a milder form long 
after they had won the right to elect the reeves. A clause in 
a Northampton custumal of c. 1260 forbade the making of any 
communa whereby the provostry should lose its rights.* 

The borough community would have been sorely handicapped 
in its aspirations to greater freedom of action if it had not very 
generally secured at an early date, by grants of gild merchant, 
a larger measure of independence than it could exercise in port- 
moot. It is true that such gilds were licensed purely for trading 
purposes, but they were readily adaptable to other ends. The right 
to exact entrance fees, which was expressly granted, laid the 
foundation of a substantial revenue available for communal 
objects. Even more important was the right, inherent in a gild, to 
elect its own officers headed by an alderman and to hold meetings 
over which he presided. As the membership of the community and 
of the gild did not greatly differ, even where it was not identical, 
and the ruling class was the same in both, the practical effect of the 
privilege was to invest the community with wider powers which 
it might either exercise in separate meeting or in portmoot, where 
the reeve’s domination was proportionately abated. 

Borough evidences are deplorably scanty for the twelfth 
century ; but a few monastic charters throw a little light upon the 
way in which the burgesses turned their possession of the gild 
privilege to municipal advantage. In 1147 the citizens of Oxford 
of the commune of the city and of the gild of merchants (de 
communi civitatis et de gilda mercatorum), by common consent in 
portmanmot, made a grant to the canons of Osney of their ‘ island ’ 
of Medley, in perpetual alms, subject to an annual rent of half 
a mark to be paid where the citizens should direct. The grant 
concludes : ‘et hanc eandem fecimus in capitulo coram canonicis 
eiusdem loci et in presentia Willelmi de Cheneto, aldermanni nostri, 
et per eum, et postea cum ipso supra altare cum textu obtulimus ’.* 


1 Even at the end of the century, the citizens of Lincoln were only claiming the 
right to levy rates for civic purposes (Curia Regis Rolls, i. 418-19 ; ante, xxxix. 271). 

2 Ante, xiii. 353-4. 

% Bodl. MS. Douce 98, fo. 161. I owe this reference to Miss Cam. For a later English 
version see Markham and Cox, Records of Northampton, i. 228. 

“ MS. Ch. Ch. Oxon. 343, fo. 32, no. 62; English Register of Osney Abbey, E.E.T.S., 
Orig. Ser. 133, i. 69. 
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The words ‘ per eum ’ seem to refer to a grant of the island in his 
own name by Chesney, calling himself alderman of the gild of 
merchants of Oxford, made in the chapterhouse on that occasion 
‘ prout concessum a civibus fuerat in portmanmot’.1 Chesney’s 
statement that the citizens had enfeoffed him with Medley, and his 
direction that the rent should be set off against the tithes due to 
the canons from his mills near Oxford castle may look like the 
buying out of an existing interest, but it is more likely that he was 
formally enfeoffed to act for the citizens, and that the words ‘ de 
qua eos (i.e. the canons) omni anno acquietabo ’, which precede the 
mention of the exchange for tithes, mean that he would pay the 
half mark to the citizens. It was as their gift, not Chesney’s, that 
the grant was confirmed by the bishop of Lincoln and Henry II.? 
The complicated procedure followed in this transaction brings out 
very clearly the lack of legal corporateness in the borough com- 
munity at this date and the value of the municipal officer whom it 
owed to its possession of gild powers. It will be observed that the 
citizens, though their double capacity as members of the com- 
mune and of the gild is clearly defined, speak of this officer simply 
as ‘ our alderman ’ and with his help transact town business which 
has nothing to do with trade. They act, in fact, as one body with 
two aspects, not as two which were merely in large part composed 
of the same persons. If Oxford had ever had a separate gild 
organization, it had gone far towards its amalgamation with that 
of the community by 1147. Chesney was not, indeed, quite a 
normal alderman,’ but there is ample evidence that the alderman 
(or aldermen, for there were often two) was the chief officer of the 
town during the next half century. 

With the Oxford procedure in the land grant of 1147 we may 
compare a grant of land for an aqueduct to the priory of St. 
Nicholas, Exeter, by ‘omnes cives Exonie ’, of nearly contemporary 
date, which ends with an intimation that seisin was delivered 
“manu nostra ’ by Theobald fitz Reiner, ‘ ut dapifer noster ’, who 
may be the predecessor of the seneschals of the ‘ gilda mercanda ’ 
of the city, who make one or two appearances towards the close of 
the century.’ It is noticeable that the reeves of Oxford are not 

1 Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Vitell. E. XV, 8. 89. This is the earlier of the two Latin 
cartularies, begun, Mr. Salter believes, in 1198. The Christ Church cartulary was made 


in 1284. It does not contain Chesney’s charter, which was doubtless omitted as being 
no longer of importance as a title-deed. 

? Early Oxford Charters, ed. Salter,no.79; English Register of Osney Abbey, i. 71. 

5 He was not a merchant, but Stephen’s redoubtable commandant in Oxford, the 
* praeses Oxenefordensis’ of the Gesta Stephani (Rolls ser., iii. 115), and a considerable 
landowner in, the neighbourhood, whose brother Robert soon after became bishop of 
Lincoln. No such magnate is known to have held civic office in Oxford during the rest 
of the middle ages. The gift of the citizens to Osney Abbey may not have been so 
voluntary as it is represented in the document s. 
* Early Oxford Charters, nos. 86-90, and inf ra p. 538. 
5 Cart. S. Nich. Exon., fo. 136 (old 66 d-67 ); Exeter Misc. Books 55, fo. 80; Hist. 
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named as taking any part in the gift to Osney, unless they were 
among the witnesses omitted in the cartulary. They may even 
have been opposed to it. When Henry II, nine years later, re- 
warded the services of the burgesses of Wallingford in the recovery 
of his hereditary right in England with a charter of unusual length, 
and as the first of their privileges confirmed their gild merchant, 
‘cum omnibus consuetudinibus et legibus suis’, he forbade his 
reeve there, or any of his justices, to meddle with the gild, but only 
their own alderman and minister. By other clauses his officers 
were forbidden to accuse the burgesses in any court but their port- 
moot, and if the reeve impleaded them without a prosecutor they 
need not answer. He was also prohibited, under heavy penalty, 
from oppressing them with burdensome exactions, old or new. 
There are two points of interest here. First, the reeve is not the 
elected head of the community of burgesses, but a royal officer 
against whom they have to be protected. Secondly, it is only as 
members of the gild that they are dealt with in a corporate capacity 
and have an officer of theirown. Their other privileges are merely 
guaranteed to them jointly and severally. 

It would be going much too far to suppose that the royal reeves 
in the boroughs were always on unfriendly terms with the burgesses. 
They were burgesses themselves, and at Oxford, at least in the 
second half of the twelfth century, they are found holding the 
office of alderman after they had been reeves. Nevertheless, their 
first duty was to the king, and the enforcement of his financial 
claims, often excessive, was bound to cause friction from time to 
time. It is true that in some eight cases, at one time or another 
during his reign, even Henry II allowed the burgesses themselves 
to farm their town and thus not only relieved them of the direct 
control of the sheriff over their finances, but gave them more hold 
over their reeves. These arrangements, however, were always 
terminable at the king’s will, and sometimes of short duration.” 

The antagonism of reeve and burgesses at Wallingford strongly 
reminds us of the state of things in the many mesne boroughs 
where the courts were under the control of bailiffs chosen by the 
lords, in the case of which Gross admitted that as early as the 
thirteenth century the gild became ‘the real axis of the burghal 
polity—the only civic centre round which they could rally their 
forces in struggling . . . for an extension of their franchises or in 
battling for any other cause ’.* Except that the king was more 
remote and they. themselves stronger, this exactly describes the 
position of the burgesses of royal towns during the greater part of 


MSS. Com. Var. Coll., iv. I owe these references to Miss Ruth Easterling. It is 
significant that the reeve of Exeter is only mentioned in the dating clause of the grant 
to the priory. 

1 Gross, op. cit. ii. 244-5. 

2 Ante, xlii. 350 ff. 3 Gross, op. cit. i. 90-1. 
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the twelfth century. An exchange of land between the abbey of 
Malmesbury and ‘ the burgesses who are in the merchant gild of 
Malmesbury ’, apparently of thirteenth-century date, in which the 
alderman of the gild with seventeen other named persons ‘ et tota 
communitas intrinseca eiusdem ville et gilde mercatorie’ quit- 
claimed part of Portmanshethe to the abbey, has some features 
which recall the proceedings at Oxford in 1147, though here com- 
munity and gild are more inextricably intermixed.? 

The short style above, applied to the burgesses in the abbey 
deed, may throw some light upon the same formula as used in 
certain twelfth-century charters to Winchester and charters to 
other boroughs copied from them, which formed the main argu- 
ment of the advocates of the complete identity of borough com- 
munity and gild, but which Gross maintained to be only employed 
when the privileges conferred specially concerned merchants. An 
early charter of Henry II, granting freedom from toll alone to 
‘ cives mei Wintonienses de gilda mercatorum ’, complies with this 
interpretation,? but it will not explain the general charter of 
Richard I in 1190, which begins with a grant to the same of the 
usual privilege of exemption from outside courts, and grants each 
further privilege (including exemption from trial by battle) to 
them (eis).2 It is true that King John’s regrant and expansion of 
this charter (1215) is made generally to the citizens and their heirs, 
but it still retains the concession of the right of trial in their own 
courts to the citizens who are in the gild merchant. Now, this was 
not, as Gross claims, a special concern of the merchant, but per- 
haps the most vital security of every burgess. For what was meant 
was not, as Gross seems to have thought, freedom from trial in 
towns to which business took them, but from all external jurisdic- 
tion in cases arising within the town itself. It was a privilege 
widely conferred upon boroughs without qualification. Why 
should it have been limited to a special class in the second city of 
the realm ? The only reasonable conclusion from the facts before 
us would seem to be that at Winchester in 1190, as at Malmesbury 
in the next century, the borough community and the gild were 
only two aspects of the same body, and the gild with its right of 
combination under an alderman was still the dominant aspect.° 


1 Gross, op. cit. ii. 172. 
? Ballard, Brit. Borough Charters, i. 181. The privilege was sometimes granted to 

the burgesses of other towns ‘as the burgesses of Winchester who are of the gild 

merchant are quit ’, but without mention of the gild of the recipients (ibid., p. 185). 

5 Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. Davis, pp. 260-1. 

* Gross, op. cit. ii. 253. 

5 When Hawise, countess of Gloucester, between 1183 and 1197, granted to all her 
burgesses who had built or should build in Petersfield ‘ all the liberties and free customs 
which the citizens of Winchester have in their city who are in gild merchant ’, (Gross, 
op. cit. ii. 387), we may suspect that it is not merely trading privileges that she 
is bestowing. For admission to the gild at Winchester from the thirteenth century 
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By the date of John’s charter the borough community had secured 
an elective head of its own, a mayor, and the gild organization 
fell into the background. 

An interesting confirmation of the interpretation, here offered 
of the formula in dispute, comes from Gloucester. In 1200 King 
John gave his burgesses there control of the provostry in fee farm, 
empowering them to elect the reeves.1_ The borough community 
thus attained a certain corporate status and provided itself with 
a communal seal. But as John had included in his charter the 
privileges of Winchester copied from its charter of 1190, the 
burgesses inscribed on the seal, which with slight variations re- 
mained in use until 1660, the legend: SIGILLVM BVRGENSIVM DE 
GILDA MERCATORVM GLOVCESTRIE.? 

The same conclusion can be reached from another side. There 
is some evidence that, where the gild merchant did not include all 
the burgesses, the privilege of general exemption from tolls was 
not confined to the gildsmen. At Southampton, at any rate, 
where there was a class of franchised men who were outside the 
gild, this privilege belonged to ‘ the men of Southampton’, without 
mention of the gild.* As in the great majority of boroughs this 
privilege was granted to ‘all the burgesses’, and, as it was enjoyed 
prescriptively by all tenants on ancient demesne, it would have 
been strange had it been limited to a section of the burgesses in 
one small group of towns. 

So far, a certain amount of evidence has been brought together 
which seems to reveal the organization of the burgesses in gild 
merchant as the active communal principle in the English borough 
until the end of the twelfth century. An association originally 
allowed merely for trading purposes acquired importance in civic 
affairs owing to the feeble and headless organization of the borough 
community in its portmoot. The burgesses, in their gild capacity 
might act through a separate organization as at Southampton and 
Leicester, or more commonly, as appears to have been the case at 
Winchester‘ and at Oxford, through the portmoot itself. In either 


onwards as the one and only means of being admitted to the franchise of the city, 
though its constitution was not framed on gild lines, see Furley, City Government of 
Winchester (1923), p. 73. 

1 Gross, op. cit. ii. 373. 

2 G. S. Blakeway, The City of Gloucester, 1924, p. 38. Gross mentions this seal 
(op. cit. ii. 374), but does not attempt to explain the legend. One would have expected 
the same inscription on the thirteenth-century seal of Winchester, but according to 
Mr. Furley (The Ancient Usages of Winchester, 1927, p. 56) it was SIGILL. CIVIVM 
WINTONIENSIVM, though no trace of it is visible in his photograph. 

5 Gross, op. cit. ii. 174. The wording is the more significant because the writ 
prescribes reciprocal freedom from toll with ‘ homines nostri de Marleberg’ qui sunt 
in Gilda Mercanda de Merleberg’’. 

‘ There is no trace later at Winchester of any trade legislation elsewhere than in 
the boroughmoot, the gild meetings being devoted to conviviality and the collection of 
funds from the citizens for the city treasury (Furley, City Govt. of Winchester, pp. 71 ff.). 
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event, the gild alderman became the recognizec. head of the com- 
munity. It is not surprising that this should have led to some 
ambiguity in nomenclature. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, however, that the evidence we 
have adduced for assuming this gild prominence is too largely of 
a diplomatic kind, interpretation of phrases in charters and the 
like, that the only actual instance given, that of Oxford, comes 
from the anarchy in Stephen’s reign, and that Chesney was no 
normal gild alderman. When, in the thirteenth-century custumal of 
Southampton, the alderman is described as ‘head of the town and 
the gild’, this is said by Gross to be a clear mark of a later stage of 
development! But evidence, that has come to light since Gross 
wrote, shows that this was an overhasty judgement. Chesney’s 
position at Oxford in 1147, though exceptional in his personality, 
was normal in other respects. Down to the end of the century at 
least, the alderman (or aldermen, for there were often two, as at 
Leicester) was the head of the town administration, frequently 
heads the list of witnesses to deeds executed in portmoot or else- 
where, and occasionally confirms such a deed by his (private) seal,? 
which was used in 1191 to authenticate an agreement * between 
the canons of St. Frideswide’s and the citizens. About 1200 
he attests a land grant as ‘alderman of Oxford’ The men- 
tion of the alderman and reeves of Lincoln in this same year is not 
quite so clear, because the action for which they were called to 
account had a gild aspect,® but the title conforms to the Oxford use. 
It is almost certain too that the alderman of the gild merchant of 
Leicester, who about 1226 is called ‘alderman of Leicester ’,® held 
the same position as chief officer of the town until his title was 
changed to that of mayor; and the same may be said of the alder- 
man of the Southampton gild, which succeeded in suppressing the 
mayoralty when one was created, and finally invested the alderman 
with the rival title.’ There was a tradition or belief also at Chester § 
and at Lynn ® that, before they had a mayor, the warden or alder- 
man of the gild merchant was their civic head. Gross passes this 
over in silence, and the existence in the later middle ages of some 
eight boroughs whose principal officer was an alderman only 


1 Gross, op. cit. i. 62 n. 

* Salter, Early Oxford Charters, nos. 86-90. 

® Cartulary of St. Frideswide’s (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), i. 36, 38; Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. 
Vitellius E. 15, B. 89. See infra, p. 541. 

* Cartulary of Eynsham Abbey (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii. 228. 

> They had seized the cloths of the weavers and fullers ; the fullers’ cloth was seized, 
however, because ‘ non habent legem vel comunam cum liberis civibus’ (Curia Regis 
Rolls, i. 259-60). The dyers had dyed their own cloth, a definitely gild offence. 

® Bateson, Records of Leicester, i. 27. 

7 Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, 11. lvii. 386. 
® Gross, op. cit. ii. 41-2. 
® Ibid. pp. 168-9. Cf. Ballard and Tait, op. cit. ii. 362-3. 
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suggested to him an untenable theory of descent from an Anglo- 
Saxon town officer, who, as a matter of fact, never bore that title 

The evidence advanced above, and especially the last part of it, 
may seem to be undermining Gross’s main contention and reviving 
the view, which he is supposed to have refuted, that the medieval 
town constitution was merely an enlargement of the gild merchant. 
For he singled out as a typical expression of this view ‘ the words 
of Thompson, the historian of Leicester ’, that ‘ the whole area of 
municipal government was occupied by the Gild Merchant, the 
head of the borough and that of the Gild being identical and 
‘burgess ’’ tantamount to “‘gildsman’”’’.? It is possible, however, 
to hold that both these statements are roughly true of some, 
perhaps many, twelfth-century boroughs, without conceding the 
whole position to the advocates of the gild theory. The municipal 
history of London, Norwich, and Colchester, none of which had 
a gild merchant,’ sufficiently shows that the gild was not the in- 
dispensable nucleus round which everything else gathered, and 
even in twelfth-century Oxford, where, as we have seen, there seems 
to have been little or no practical distinction between burgess and 
gildsman, and the gild alderman was undoubtedly head of the 
borough, the formal distinction between the two aspects of citizen- 
ship is preserved. Gross’s reluctance to accept an interpretation 
of the early evidence, so far as it was known to him, which seemed 
to threaten his main point that the later municipal constitutions 
originated in the portmoot and its officers not in the gild, might 
have disappeared, had he grasped the true course of municipal 
development in the twelfth century. He was unaware of the feebly 
developed status of the community in portmoot in that period and 
consequently did not realize the importance of the gild organiza- 
tion to the burgesses or the diminution of that importance in most 
boroughs when in the reigns of Richard I and John the borough 
community began to obtain, in its own right, a real corporate 
existence with an elected mayor or reeves (bailiffs) and to be freed 
from the local control of royal sheriffs and reeves by the acquisition 
of the fee-farm. In a few towns where the gild had a strong 
separate organization—Andover, Leicester, and Southampton are 
the best known instances—it retained its hold upon the civic ad- 
ministration, though it was not without a struggle at Southampton, 
and the later substitution of the title of mayor for that of alderman 
there and at Leicester brought these two towns formally into line 


1 Gross, op. cit. i. 79. His reference to the Anglo-Saxon Chron. c. 886 relates to 
Ethelred, alderman of Mercia! 

2 Ibid. i. 61. 

5 It is a curious testimony to the widespread use of the gild as a doorway to citizen- 
ship in the thirteenth century that a royal charter of 1252, conferring all the rights of 
London citizens upon a Florentine merchant and his heirs, invents a London gild 
merchant to which to admit them (ante, xviii. 315). 
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with the general type of borough government.!_ Andover, however, 
continued to be governed by its gild down to the sixteenth century.” 

Thus while, with Gross, we must still claim for the borough 
community in portmoot and its officers their rightful significance 
in the evolution of municipal constitutions, we need not follow him 
in depreciating the part that the gild played in the earliest struggles 
for communal liberty, when other forms of unfettered combination 
were forbidden. If the gild was not, as the older school of muni- 
cipal historians, contended, the sole nucleus of borough institu- 
tions, it may claim a place as the most effective outlet for burgensic 
energy and aspirations until the last decade of the twelfth century. 
The gild alderman anticipated the elected mayor or bailiffs, the 
gild organization the borough assembly and town council, and the 
gild purse the borough treasury (camera*). It is, perhaps, not 
wholly fanciful to see in the absence of this early and stimulating 
association at Norwich and Colchester the explanation of their 


being among the latest of the larger English towns to set up a 
mayor. 


2. THE BEGINNING OF MUNICIPAL INCORPORATION 


Valuable as the gild merchant was in providing the twelfth- 
century borough with an elected head and an organization more 
independent of the king or other lord than the portmoot, this was 
a passing phase in almost all boroughs, except those mesne towns 
whose lords clung to their control of the burgess court. In royal 
boroughs, the needs of the Crown forced it togrant the comparative 
freedom of action, hitherto confined to the gild, to the burgesses as 
members of the community whose organ was the borough court.‘ 
Their acceptance as farmers in perpetuity of the royal provostry, 
the collection and payment into the exchequer of the king’s 
revenue from the borough with the consequent right to elect the 
reeves (prepositi) or bailiffs, as they came to be called, not only 
relieved them of the direct financial control of the sheriff, but gave 
them for the first time real municipal unity under officers of their 
own choice. No longer presided over by royal nominees, the port- 
moot acquired a new freedom of action. It is true that the bailiffs 
had a divided duty to king and town, but in the more advanced 
boroughs a simultaneous movement of entirely different origin was 


1 Oak Book of Southampton, t. xix f.; Bateson, Records of Leicester, i, Introd. 

2 Gross, op. cit. ii. 346-7; Furley, City Government of Winchester, p. 72. 

* It is as gild officers that chamberlains are first heard of at Leicester (Bateson, 
op. cit., i. 25). 

* The influence of the gild association on the formation of a corporate borough 
community is recognized in a general way by Maitland (Hist. of Eng. Law, i. 670 f.). 
He points out that by the system of formal admission to the franchise and payment of 
entrance fees, replacing the original burgage qualification, the borough community was 
becoming a voluntary association like the gild. 
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correcting this defect. Under the influence of the foreign ‘commune’ 
they were symbolizing their new unity of administration by setting 
up an entirely new officer, the mayor, with a council of twelve or 
twenty-four to act with him on behalf of the community.! Such 
councils were established even where no mayor was set up. This 
corporate development, which went on rapidly during the last 
decade of the twelfth century and the first two of the thirteenth, 
was marked by the appearance of municipal seals. The earliest on 
record, those of Oxford and York, occur only three or four years 
after the raising of Henry II’s ban on civic communes in the full 
sense. In July 1191 the citizens of Oxford and the canons of 
St. Frideswide’s were parties to a final concord before the king’s 
justices at Oxford, by which the citizens, in return for some stalls 
belonging to the priory, agreed to pay de communa sua to the 
canons a yearly rent of 8s. ? from that ‘ island ’ of Medley which, 
as we have seen, they had granted in 1147 to Osney Abbey at a rent 
of half a mark. The formal undertaking entered into by the 
universitas civium was authenticated by their common seal (sigillo 
nostro communi).2 About the same time they confirmed the old 
grant to Osney at the increased rent of a mark, in return for their 
express warrant against all claims, and this document too was given 
under ‘communali sigillo nostro’.4 Neither deed is dated, but 
their contents would naturally suggest dates in close juxtaposition 
to the final concord. There are difficulties, however, in accepting 
this suggestion. The final concord states quite definitely that the 
citizens made their deed under the seal of the alderman of their 
gild > and it seems impossible that this could have been described 
as a common seal of the citizens. If, however, the common seal 
was something new, there is nothing to account for its first appear- 
ing in the summer of 1191. It is rash, perhaps, but tempting to 
suggest that the citizens, who were privileged to enjoy all the 
customs of London, seized the occasion of the grant of a commune 
to their mother city in October 1191 to assert legal personality for 
their own community by the adoption of a municipal seal, seven or 
eight years before they obtained a grant of fee farm. Such an im- 
portant change might very well lead to the substitution of docu- 
ments under the new seal for those executed a few months before 
under the alderman’s seal only. 

Of the York seal we have fortunately a perfect impression 


1 Ante, xliv. 198 ff. 

2 Cart. St. Fridesw. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 38 ; MS. Cotton, Vitellius B. 89. 

3 Cart. St. Fridesw. i. 36. * MS. Ch. Ch. Oxon, 343, fo. 32. 

5 Through whom the rent was to be paid. 

® In 1199 (Ballard, British Borough Charters, i. 225). The fact that the Oxford 
aldermen remained the chief officers of the town for some time after 1191 (Cart. Eynsham 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii. 228) may have some bearing on the disputed question as to what 
happened in London in that year (cf. anée, xliv. 179). 
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attached to a deed now in the British Museum, a report by the 
citizens to Archbishop Geoffrey (1191-1206) on the ownership of 
a city church, perhaps at the beginning of Geoffrey’s time, as they 
had in 1190 taken the city at farm, but almost immediately lost the 
privilege. The seal is a remarkable one because on the obverse, 
round a triple-towered castle, the legend : SIGILLVM CIVIVM EBORAC. 
is followed by the words FIDELES REGIS, and still more because the 
seal of the cathedral church is used as a counterseal.? It is note- 
worthy too, that the citizens call themselves neither wniversitas nor 
communa. The use of such seals is very fully expressed by the 
burgesses of Ipswich who had one made in 1200: 


ad serviendum in grossis negociis tangentibus communitatem dicti burgi et 
eciam ad litteras inde consignandas de veritate testificandas pro omnibus 
et singulis burgensibus eiusdem burgi et ad omnia alia facienda que fieri 
debent ad communem honorem et utilitatem ville predicte.* 


The seal of the community of Barnstaple is affixed to an original 
deed not later than 1210, which is preserved in the Archives 
Nationales at Paris. Barnstaple had already a mayor: so too had 
Exeter, when its seal is first mentioned as attached to a city grant 
which was apparently made in 1208.5 The Gloucester seal, to 
which reference occurs above,® probably belongs to the first years 
of this century. It may seem surprising that the common seal of 
London is not mentioned until 1219,’ but evidence is scanty for 
this period and we need not doubt that it had possessed one since 
the end of the twelfth century. 

When, at a much later date, grants of formal legal incorporation 
became customary, the use of a common seal was one of the marks 
of such incorporation and was often specified in the grant. Even 
before the earliest and least elaborate of such grants, the citizens of 
New Salisbury, when renouncing their mayoralty and other civic 
liberties in 1304, to avoid tallage, were required to surrender their 
common seal,§ and the enforced resignation by the burgesses of 
St. Albans in 1332 of the liberties they had extorted from the 
abbot and convent involved the surrender and destruction of their 
common seal as well as of their charter.® 


1 Ante, xlii. 355. 


2 Drake, Eboracum, pp. 313, App. ci; Farrer, Karly Yorkshire Charters, i. 230-1; 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Seals, ii. 218, where the legends are assigned to the wrong sides. 

® Gross, Gild Merchant, ii. 119. 

* Round, Calendar of Documents in France, p. 462. 

5 Exeter Misc. Book 55, fo. 38 d. I owe this reference to the kindness of Miss R. C. 
Easterling. 

® Supra, p. 537. 

7 As appended to letters of the mayor and universitas to the mayor and universitas 
of Bordeaux and of La Rochelle (C.P.R., 1216-25, p. 211). 

8 Rot. Parl. i. 176. They renounced their renunciation in 1306. 

® Gesta Abbatum, ii. 260; Trenholme, The English Monastic Boroughs (Univ. of 
Missouri Studies, 1927), p. 37. 
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Gross claimed for the English borough ‘a natural corporate 
existence ’ long before the juridical conception of an artificial civic 
body came into existence, and instances the possession of a com- 
mon seal among the evidences of such incorporation.1 He knew, 
however, of no earlier borough seal than that of Ipswich and did 
not inquire into the circumstances in which such seals were 
adopted. The evidence adduced above, especially from Oxford, 
points to the reign of Richard I as the time of the first introduction 
of municipal seals. Until then, though there was a borough com- 
munity which ‘ held property in succession” and could enfeoff an 
individual or a religious body with it, though it could hold funds 
and grant them away in perpetuity, this community was unable to 
give effect to acts of this kind without the aid of the deed or seal of 
its alderman or other chief gild officer. Legally it was no corpora- 
tion, and even ‘naturally’ it was only emerging from the ‘co- 
ownership’ of the rural community. Suddenly, from 1191, its legal 
status is raised, not universally but gradually in individual cases ; 
the community or commune executes acts of various kinds under 
its own common seal.? How is this far-reaching change to be ex- 
plained ? It might seem obvious to suggest that it was the result 
of the new policy of Richard and John in granting towns to their 
burgesses in fee farm, and at Ipswich, where alone a full account of 
what happened has survived, it was certainly made possible by 
a royal grant of fee farm and elective officers. But this cannot be 
the whole explanation. Oxford, as we have seen, had its communal 
seal eight years or so before it secured the fee farm. Winchester 
and Exeter for long had only grants of the farm during pleasure, 
and in this respect were no better off than certain boroughs in the 
repressive days of Henry II. Some other cause must have been at 
work, and this, it would seem, was the influence of the foreign 
‘commune ’ either directly or through London. At Exeter and 
Winchester civic heads with the foreign title of mayor appear 
before the limited grant of their farms. Even at Ipswich, which 
did not set up a mayor, the oaths of loyalty to the estate and 
honour of the town which were required from councillors and bur- 
gesses reveal the influence of the communal ideal. It is, perhaps, 
significant that, until the new organization was complete and pro- 
vided with a common seal, the Ipswich assembly is only referred to 
in the record as ‘ tota villata’, and it first appears as ‘communitas ’ 
when gathered together to approve the constitutional ordinances 
made by the council, in whose election they had had only an in- 
direct voice.2 Apparently the community thus established is 


1 Op. cit. i. 95. 

2 Cf. the somewhat qualified remarks of Maitland who hardly realized the force of 
the communal movement inspired from abroad (Hist. of English Law, i. 683 f.). 

5 Cf. Gross, op. cit. ii. 116-18, with pp. 119-21. 
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something different from that which the ‘ villata ’, like other urban 
and rural communities, had formed in the twelfth century. Such 
a conclusion seems confirmed by the later history of the term. In 
1302 royal justices decided that the burgesses of Bury St. Edmunds 
‘ having no union of a community (unionem communitatis) are not 
capable of freedom or lordship like a community, since they have 
no captain of their own number, but only the abbot, their lord.’ } 
After a further rising in 1327, when they wrote to the mayor, 
aldermen, and community of London for advice and support,? as 
one community to another, they were forced to disclaim for them- 
selves and their heirs any right to a communitas.2 The judges of 
1302 laid stress upon their lack of an elected head of their own, and 
though the first formal grant of incorporation, that of Coventry in 
1345, puts greater emphasis on the ‘unio communitatis ’, ‘quod 
ipsi et eorum heredes et successores Communitatem inter se 
habeant,’ it immediately adds: ‘et Maiorem et Ballivos idoneos 
de seipsis eligere possint annuatim’.4 

The phrases employed to describe the use of the Ipswich seal, 
‘ pro omnibus et singulis burgensibus ’ and ‘ pro communi honore 
et utilitate ville seu burgensium ville ’, still betray some juridical 
uncertainty, but leave no doubt that essentially a corporate body 
is in existence. 

With this still imperfect expression of corporateness the 
inscriptions on early borough seals are in accord. These instru- 
ments usually describe themselves as being the seal or com- 
mon seal of the citizens or burgesses or barons of the particular city 
or borough. With the very doubtful exception of Barnstaple ° 
and the more probable one of Leicester,’ the legend, ‘ seal of the 
community of X ’, is not known to have been used in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, and never became common. 

The continued distinction of the prepositura, or department of 
the king’s farm from the communal finances, is marked by the 
separate seal of the bailiffs (or of the provostry *) even where, in the 
absence of a mayor, they were the chief elective officers of the com- 
munity.® An early and interesting case of this latter usage occurs 

1 Gross, op. cit. i. 94, ii. 35; Trenholme, op. cit. p. 25. 

2 Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of London, ed. Thomas, i. 35. 

3 Memorials of St. Edmunds Abbey (Rolls Ser.), iii. 41-6 ; Trenholme, op. cit. p. 40. 

* Gross, op. cit. i. 93. 

5 “Common seal of all the citizens of Oxford’ (Salter, Early Oxford Charters, 
no. 91 x), ‘ Seal of the citizens of Winchester ’, ‘ Seal of the barons of London’, &c. 

® Supra, p. 542. Round describes it as ‘ the seal of the commonalty of B’, but the 
British Museum Catalogue attributes to the thirteenth century a seal with the legend : 
SIG. COMMVNE BVRGI BARNSTAPOLAE. 

7 The spelling Leyrcestria on the earliest extant impression (fourteenth century) 
was going out of use in the early years of the thirteenth century (Bateson, Records of 
Leicester, 1. xliii. 7; 1. 57). 

8 See that of Conway in the British Museum Catalogue. 

® For an example of the use of a reeve’s private seal to authenticate a document 
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at Northampton. In October 1199 the liberties of that borough 
were granted to Lancaster by King John, and not long after, in 
response to an inquiry from Lancaster as to what these liberties 
were, the bailiffs of Northampton sent a letter, still preserved by 
the northern borough, congratulating them on their new liberties, 
enclosing a copy of their own new charter (17 April 12001), and 
authenticating their message, they state, with ‘ the common seal 
of the provostry (prepositure)’. The seal, which survives, has the 
legend : + SIGILL. PREPOSITOR. DE NORHAMTON.? 

Incorporation in the full sense in which it was elaborated by 
the royal chancery from 1440? onwards was certainly not in the 
minds of the kings who first recognized, expressly or tacitly, the 
new status of their demesne boroughs. They never admitted the 
borough community to be so completely (in later ianguage) a ‘ body 
politic and corporate’ as, for instance, to deprive the Crown of the 
power to enforce payment of the debts which the borough owed 
to it upon individual citizens, if their rulers defaulted.‘ 

Nevertheless, the evidence collected above leaves no doubt 
that the reigns of Henry II’s sons, whatever their personal attitude 
to town liberties may have been, saw a vital change in the status 
of the leading English boroughs, a change both legal and practical, 
which, however limited the new status and subject to frequent 
interference and even temporary withdrawal by the Crown, can 
only be reasonably described as a form of incorporation. The last 
decade of the twelfth century is marked off from the preceding 
period by the appearance of permanent farms and elective bailiffs, 
mayors, and councils and common seals, all the institutions which, 
with changes introduced by lapse of time, lasted down to 1835. 

This sudden and remarkable development was, as we have seen, 
favoured by the needs and weakness of Richard and John, but 
shows unmistakable signs of the influence of the communal move- 
ment abroad, an influence, however, which on the whole was 
general rather than particular. Though sudden, it was not unpre- 
pared for. Only the heavy hand of Henry II had held the move- 
ment in check until the eve of the thirteenth century. 


3. THe BoroucH COMMUNITY 
‘Quod ipsi (homines) . . . communitatem inter se decetero 
habeant.’ These words of incorporation in the Coventry charter 


before 1181 see Salter, op. cit. no. 88. The raven seal of Colchester with the legend : 
SIGILL. CVSTOD. PORT. COLECESTR. (Benham, Oath Book of Colchester, p. 226), locally 
described as ‘ the seal of the Port reeve used .. . before 1189’, is more likely that of an 
officer similar to the warden of the Cinque Ports. 

1 Confirming inter alia Richard I’s grant of fee farm. 

2 Brownbill and Nuttall, Catalogue of the Charters, &c. of the Corporation of Lancaster 
(1929), p. 4. It is singular that no notice was taken of the limitation of John’s Lancaster 
grant to the liberties of Northampton ‘ as they stood at the death of Henry II’. 

3 The date of the incorporation of Hull (Cal. Chart. Rolls, vi. 8 ff.). 

* Madox, Firma Burgi (1726), pp. 154 ff. 
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of 1345, already quoted, may serve as starting-point for a brief in- 
quiry into the burghal meaning or meanings of the hard-worked 
term communitas (and its vernacular equivalents), which could be 
applied to almost any association of men from the village up to the 
nation. We shall find that it was not used so vaguely as Stubbs 
and others have thought. The formal employment of the term in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, first in judicial decisions and 
finally in royal charters, for the corporate body of. citizens or 
burgesses only set the seal on a development which, as we have 
seen, went back to the reign of Richard I. It was as communitas 
that the burgesses of a borough held property, received and made 
payments, and entered into engagements with other corporations 
or persons. Except at the foundation of a new borough, this com- 
munitas burgensium can rarely, if ever, have included all house- 
holders. There were officials and professional men who were ex- 
cluded if a gild merchant really confined to traders and master 
craftsmen was the entrance gate to the freedom; there were small 
tradesmen and craftsmen who were kept out by entrance fees and 
property qualifications. This non-burgess population was not, 
however, unless very poor, exempt from national and municipal 
taxes. There is some reason to think that the borough community 
which was required to send representatives to parliament with full 
power to act on its behalf was, in theory at all events, this wider 
community of tax-payers. In the early writs for the collection of 
parliamentary taxes, these are said to have been granted by ‘ the 
citizens, burgesses, et alit probi homines of the cities and boroughs, 
of whatsoever tenures and liberties they were ’.2. The same con- 
ception of the community seems to be implied in the slightly later 
form in which the grant is stated to have been made by ‘ the citizens, 
burgesses, and communities of the cities and boroughs’, where 
citizens and burgesses are distinguished as the higher element of 
the borough community, just as the magnates, knights, and free- 
holders are distinguished in the same writ as the outstanding 
classes of the shire community. It was only a theory, however, 
for, as a matter of fact, the borough representatives seem to have 
been everywhere elected by the burgess assembly,‘ and continued 
to be elected by it even when it had shrunk up into a narrow cor- 
poration from which most of the freemen were excluded. The 
Statute of 1445, which forbade their illegal election by the sheriff, 
distinctly states that they ‘ have always been chosen by citizens 
and burgesses and no other’.> It was not until the political 
1 Bateson, Records of Leicester, i. 50 (1256). 


* Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. Davis, pp. 430-1, 434. 

> Ibid. p. 438. 

* Or, rarely, by a committee of it, as at Lynn (Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, App. 
ITI. 146 ff.), and at Cambridge (Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. § 422). 
5 Statutes of the Realm, ii. 340. 
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struggles of the middle years of the seventeenth century that the 
house of commons in the exercise of its right of deciding upon 
election petitions, besides occasionally restoring the parliamentary 
franchise to the freemen at large,1 sometimes gave the vote to all 
inhabitants.” 

The existence of a wider town community than that which 
formed the borough assembly, even at its fullest, need not force us 
to accept the theory of the late Mrs. J. R. Green that it is the 
community of the style ‘maior, burgenses, et communitas’ which 
occurs from an early date in charters and other documents. 
Mrs. Green contended that the corporate body (bwrgenses) is here 
distinguished from the immemorial vill community which underlay 
it.. The theory, however, crumbles as soon as it is confronted with 
the facts. As early as the middle of the thirteenth century the 
grant of a house to the ‘mayor, burgesses, and commune’ of 
Leicester ends with a statement that the ‘ mayor and burgesses ’ 
have given the grantor 64 marks, and in another deed his sister-in- 
law releases her rights in the messuage, to the same, without men- 
tion of the community.‘ It is clear that the style is only a variant 
of communitas burgensium. Maitland correctly divined its mean- 
ing: ‘it aims at showing that the mayor and burgesses are not to 
be taken ut singuli, but are, as we should say, “ acting in their 
corporate capacity ’’.’> The wording is awkward, but if it is re- 
membered that ‘ burgesses ’ (or ‘ citizens’) simply was the style 
consecrated by usage, it will not seem surprising that the need was 
often felt of expressing the new communal aspect of the burgess 
body by some such addition. When the burgesses of Bridgwater 
formed themselves into a gild merchant under Edward I and 
began to use a communal seal, they described themselves as 
‘ universi burgenses et communitas burgi de Brugewater ’.6 There 
is no real ambiguity here, but, generally speaking, it must be con- 
fessed that ‘ maior et burgenses de communitate ’, of which I have 
only noted a single occurrence,’ would have met the case better. 

A totally different interpretation of the somewhat ambiguous 
formula in question sees in it a distinction between the ruling class 
(maiores burgenses, potentiores) or its organ, the council of twelve or 
twenty-four, and the mass of the burgesses (msnores burgenses, 
minor communa).8 This is far more plausible than Mrs. Green’s 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, App. III, 150-2 (Lynn Regis). 


? For examples see Clemesha, History of Preston in Amounderness (1912), pp. 169, 
201-8, and Markham and Cox, Records of Northampton (1898), ii. 498 ff. Cf. ante, xlv. 
244 f. 

* Town Life in the Fifteenth Century (1894), ii. 230-5, 334-6. 

* Bateson, op. cit. i. 51-3. 5 History of English Law (1895), i. 678 n. 

® Proc. Somerset Archaeol. Soc., ed. Dilks, lxiii (1917), 55. 

7 Bateson, op. cit. i. 57. 

8 W. Hudson, Records of Norwich, t. xxxvi-xxxviii, lxvi-Ixvii. Mr. Hudson thinks 
that in the fifteenth century cives in the formula often meant the aldermen only (ibid. 
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view, because sooner or later burgenses and communitas undoubtedly 
took on the secondary and narrowed meaning which is suggested, 
but the distinction between the greater and lesser burgesses could 
hardly have been expressed in these terms before the end of the 
fourteenth century. Even then the contrast is not so acute as it 
seems, for burgenses in this sense was in some cases, perhaps in all, 
merely an abbreviation of comburgenses as applied to the mayor’s 
council, a term which did not exclude the existence of other 
burgesses! The narrower sense of communitas, ‘commonalty ’, 
arose earlier and more naturally. In the long run, it almost 
emptied ‘ commonalty ’ of its comprehensive significance, but in 
origin it was harmless enough, merely distinguishing the unofficial 
many from the official few. There could, for instance, have been 
no suggestion of contempt or of essentially inferior status in the 
first application of the terms ‘commonalty’ and ‘ commoners’ 
(communarit) 2 to all London citizens who were not aldermen, for 
the rich families from whom the aldermen were taken were equally 
commoners with the poorest citizens. It was the aggressiveness of 
the lower orders among the commoners from the stormy times of 
the Barons’ Wars onwards which gave a democratic stamp to the 
terms we are discussing. In London, while Simon de Montfort was 
triumphant, they advanced an exclusive claim to be the commune 
of the city, ‘excipientes aldermannos et alios discretos civitatis ’,? 
and they took advantage of the struggle between Edward II and 
the Lords Ordainers to grasp control of the executive for the 
commonalty.4 Later still, when they claimed the sole right of 
nominating and electing the mayor, the aldermen objected, almost 
plaintively, that they too were citizens and of the community of 
the city, and the commoners were restricted to the nomination of 
two ex-sheriffs, from whom the mayor and aldermen chose one.5 
It is more than questionable, however, despite Stubbs’s opinion,® 
whether communitas in the style ‘ maior, aldermanni, et (tota) 
communitas ’, as used in royal letters or in formal city documents, 
ever had this narrowed meaning. In the almost equally common 


















p. xxii). For maiores and minores burgenses see Round, Commune of London, pp. 252-3 ; 
for minor communa, Cal. Ing. Misc. i, no. 238. M. Petit-Dutaillis’s recently expressed 
view that communitas in urban charters ‘ often seems to mean the ancient free urban 
community prior to the oligarchical municipal government’ (Studies Supplementary 
to Stubbs’ Const. Hist. iii. 448 n.) is not altogether clear. He appears, however, to take 
cives (burgenses) in Mr. Hudson’s sense and communitas in Maitland’s. If so, he over- 
looks the strong evidence that the two terms in the charter formula covered the same 
body, but expressed different aspects of it. 

1 Mr. V. H. Galbraith has called my attention to an inquest of 1413 in which the 
burgesses of Nottingham are defined as those who had filled the office of mayor or 
bailiff. They were then at least forty-nine in number and claimed to have always 
elected the mayor and bailiff (P.R.O. Inq. Mise. Chance. C. 145/292/25). 

? Munim. Gildh. London, i (Liber Albus), 20, 143, no. 162. 

’ Liber de Antiquis Legibus, pp. 55, 80, 86,149. * Munim. Gildh. London, i. 141-4. 
5 Ibid. p. 20. ® Const. Hist. ii, § 185, p. 168 (2nd ed.). 
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‘maior (et vicecomites) et communitas ’ it was certainly employed 
in its comprehensive sense and, awkward as it is, the fuller style no 
more implied that communitas did not include the mayor and alder- 
men than the modern ‘mayor, aldermen, and burgesses’ implies that 
they are not burgesses. The apparent ambiguity is the result of 
combining the particular and the general in one brief formula.! 

Another burghal term which acquired a secondary and narrower 
signification was prudhommes (probi homines). Long used by the 
royal chancery as equivalent to burgenses,? it had become restricted 
on local lips to the governing body. When, therefore, in 1312 the 
burgesses of Bristol refused to receive a royal mandate to the 
‘maior, ballivi, et probi homines’ of the town until communitas 
was added,® it is unnecessary to suppose that the chancery was 
taking sides with the minority in the local strife. 

Reverting to the formula burgenses et communitas, the dis- 
junctive interpretation finds no support even in the town charters 
of the fifteenth century, in which both terms are invariably used 
in their original and wider sense.‘ Interesting confirmation of the 
equivalence of burgenses (or cives) and communitas in official 
language is found in the exception made for the towns in the acts of 
resumption of 1464 and 1485.5 For their safety, the actual titles 
under which they acted and were addressed are enumerated to the 
length of nearly a folio column, seeming to include almost every 
possible variation on mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, citizens (burgesses), 
and community, but lest the list should not be absolutely complete, 
more general provisos were added at the end, one of which is 
highly significant for our present point : ‘ nor (shall the act extend) 
to the citizeins or commonaltie of any cite nor to the burgeises or 
commonaltie of any borough’. Formulas of address were sometimes 
expanded to meet possible legal objections to the validity of grants 
enjoyed under varying titles. Thus a reduction of fee farm was 
made in 1462 to ‘ the mayor and bailiffs, burgesses, men and com- 
munity of our town of Northampton, and their heirs and successors, 
by whatsoever name they are incorporated, called or known.’ ® 
Here burgesses, men, and community are clearly equivalents 
recited ex abundantia cautelae. 

When, therefore, Henry IV in 1404, instead of granting his 
second charter to the citizens of Norwich simply, as all previous 
kings had done, made his grant to ‘ the citizens and community ’, 


1 As communitas, however, was used in ordinary parlance, especially in the towns 
themselves, in a narrow as well as a wide sense, it will be well to translate it by ‘ com- 
munity ’ when it is employed with this wide meaning, and not by ‘ commonalty ’ which 
became as ambiguous as the Latin word. Comunete, comounte, co(m)munite, being more 
rarely used, almost escaped this double meaning. See V.Z.D. 

2 Ante, xliv. 194. 3 Rot. Parl. i. 359. 

* Cal. Charter Rolls, vi. passim. 5 Rot. Parl. v. 515; vi. 338. 

® Markham and Cox, Records of Northampton, i. 91. 
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we do not believe with Mr. Hudson! that the king’s chancery 
clerks were distinguishing between the ruling class and the body of 
the citizens or, indeed, thought. they were making any real change 
whatever. They were merely, somewhat belatedly, adopting an 
old loose style to the more modern ideas which required an ex- 
pression of corporateness. It is true that in their party conflicts 
the twenty-four prudeshommes with the ex-mayors and sheriffs 
and other ‘ sufficient persons ’, the gens d’estat of the city, took the 
view, in 1414, that they alone were the citizens, and that com- 
munitas in the charter had encouraged the ‘ commonalty ’ to assert 
that every person of the lowest reputation had as much authority 
and power in the affairs of the city as the most sufficient; and 
accordingly they recommended that it should be expunged.2_ Even 
some of the judges seem to have taken the same view when they 
were asked in 1481 to decide whether a clause of the charter of 
1404, in which the grant to cives simply of a former grant had 
accidentally been left standing, was of the same effect as the rest 
of the charter, though two thought it was.3 On the other hand, the 
‘commonalty ’ in 1414 did not acknowledge any such distinction, 
but claimed to be ‘maior pars civium et communitatis Norwici’, 
and reminded the arbitrator that it was the ‘ community ’ which 
received the city revenues, and which had built the Worsted Seld.4 
It is quite evident from the composition of 14155 and Henry V’s 
charter of 1417 * that cives still had a much wider signification than 
the governing class had been endeavouring to put upon it, and 
even in the indenture of 1424 between the mayor, sheriffs, and 
aldermen the distinction drawn is not between cives and com- 
munitas, but between mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen and ‘ residuum 
nostre communitatis ’.” 

The class antagonism which gave a double meaning to com- 
munitas as (1) the whole body of citizens in their corporate 
capacity ; (2) that large proportion of them who were allowed no 
active part in the work of government, was still stronger on the 
other side of the Channel, where the town councils were more 
aristocratic than in England, with similar results in nomenclature. 
Here again, however, modern writers have been inclined to exag- 
gerate the range of the narrower use of communitas. Arthur Giry, 
for instance, in his admirable Histoire de la Ville de St. Omer,’ while 
admitting that in the early years of the thirteenth century com- 
munitas (then just replacing the older communio) in the formula 
* maior, scabini, et (tota) communitas’ still meant the ‘commune’, 


1 Records of Norwich (1906), 1. xvi. 
? Ibid. pp. 81, 85. They complained that the commonalty had elected mayors 

‘ nient faisantz les citizeins de dite citee a ceo en ascun manere pryuez ’, i.e. not making 

the gens d’estat privy to the election. Mr. Hudson mistranslates this sentence. 

3 Ibid. 1. Ixxvii. 4 Ibid. pp. 67 ff. 5 Ibid. pp. 93 ff. 

® Ibid. p. 36. 7 Ibid. i. 113. 8 p. 166. 
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the whole sworn body of citizens, maintains that by the end of the 
century it had come to mean the unprivileged citizens as con- 
trasted with the échevinage. The class war was certainly more 
bitter than it usually was in English towns except during the 
Barons’ Wars, and the people, accepting and turning to honour 
a term used in depreciation by their masters, claimed, as the 
Londoners did in Simon de Montfort’s time, to be the community 
(le commun), to the exclusion of the échevins. On the other hand, 
a count of Nevers could address an order ‘ au commun de la vile de 
Bruges et as maitres qui les gouvernent’.! But this antagonism 
was not always in an acute stage, and in quieter times and in formal 
documents there is reason to believe that communitas in the style 
‘mayor, échevins, and (whole) community’ carried its original 
wider meaning,” as it seems to have done in the corresponding 
formula in England. 

It seems possible that the local use of the term in its narrower 
sense in English boroughs was to some extent forwarded by 
parliamentary precedent. There was aneven more sharply marked - 
practical distinction between the magnates and the ‘ commonalty ’ 
or ‘commons’ (i.e. the representatives of the communitates of the 
shires and boroughs) in parliament than there was between the 
council and the ‘ commonalty ’ of a borough, although magnates 
and commons could together speak in the name of the communitas 
Anglie, the whole nation.2 The borough council was, in origin at 
least, an emanation of the civic communitas, whereas the ‘com- 
mons ’ in parliament were merely a royal addition to the baronial 
council of the king. It is difficult to account for the use of ‘ com- 
mons ’ in towns as a synonym for ‘commonalty’, ‘ commoners ’, 
communitas in the narrow sense, except as a case of direct borrow- 
ing from parliamentary usage. 

The narrower use of communitas received a great impetus when 
in many boroughs, at a comparatively late date, these ‘ com- 
moners’ or ‘commons’ obtained special representation in the 
governing body by the creation of a ‘common council ’, alongside 
the original town council, which if it had ever really represented 
their wishes, had long ceased to do this. This share in municipal 
administration, however, whether won by their own efforts or, as 
sometimes happened, forced upon them to end their tumultuous 
agitation in the borough assembly, did not long preserve its 
popular character. JAMES TalIrT. 

1 Hist. de la Ville de Saint-Omer (1877), p. 163. 

? See for example a petition of the mayor and échevins of St. Omer ‘et pour 
tote la communalte de yceli’ to the king of England on behalf of certain ‘ bourgois 
marchans de la dite communalte ’ (ibid. p. 440). 


5 For a note by M. Petit Dutaillis on the parliamentary meaning of ‘Commons’ 
see Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, iii. 447. 













































Etlections and E:lectioneering, 1679-81 


HE elections for the Exclusion Parliaments of Charles II have 

already been the subject of an illuminating article in the 
Review,! which it is the object of the present writer to supplement. 
In these three elections the forces of territorial influence and 
party passion were in conflict and co-operation, a strange mixture 
of feudal tradition, oligarchy, and demagogy. All the devices of 
electioneering came into play, the arts of propaganda as known 
to later generations and perhaps never surpassed by them, as 
well as the cruder methods inherited from the past : trickery over 
the possession of the writ, over the place and date of polling, the 
sudden closing of the poll, the riot (either for simple intimidation 
or to give occasion for a petition), and the false return. These 
(the riot excepted) largely resolve themselves into the great 
influence of the returning officer. From the allegations and 
counter-allegations of party pamphlets and election petitions it 
would appear that such practices were largely—though not exclu- 
sively—tresorted to by supporters of the court.” 

On the other hand, the splitting of freeholds and the faggot- 
voter, which Macaulay says first came into use at these elections, 
was said to be a device of the whigs, and there is a significant 
absence of complaints of the practice in whig pamphlets. The 
device of course was not new,* though doubtless in the prevailing 
excitement it was carried out in an unprecedentedly wholesale 
way. In Lord Ailesbury’s opinion, what he regards as the sur- 


E. Lipson, The Elections to the Exclusion Parliaments, 1679-81; ante, xxviii. 


59 ff. 


? Cf. also Luttrell’s account of tory electioneering in 1685 (Brief Relation). 

* Porritt traces the faggot-voter to 1628, The Unreformed House of Commons, p. 22, 
(citing Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1628-9, p. 6). Professor Neale has traced the ‘ creation 
of forty-shilling freeholders overnight’ to the reign of Elizabeth, The Times, 30 May 
1928 (letter on the Pink MSS.). In 1674 Lord Chief Justice North spoke of the 
practice as one of the things which made the sheriff’s return difficult and hazardous : 
‘these colourable and fraudulent gifts, made many times on purpose to get voices. 
must be judged ’ (State Trials, vi. 1097). 

It is generally alluded to as a whig practice. Roger North, in defending (up to 
a point) the Quo Warranto proceedings against corporations, instances the fraudulent 
creation of freeholds: ‘ I would have folks that object—consider what is the conse- 
quence of splitting freeholds and suborning unqualified countrymen to vote in a party, 
and who are the greatest traitors to the public ? ’ (Examen, p. 629). 
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prising success of * the fermenters of the Plot ’ was due to the fact 
that ‘ the common unthinking people have a voice equal to a man 
of the best estate. I mean such as have but forty shillings a 
year, and many have it not, but make it up by kissing the book, as 
they call it, and not sensible of their being perjured.’ 4 


They made fraudulent conveyances for twenty-four hours of their freehold 
lands and tenements [complained Edmund Bohun], by this means erecting 
twenty mushroom voters sometimes out of forty pounds a year, and some 
that were less scrupulous took their gifts by word of mouth . . . and some 
gave twelvepence in part payment for those lands and tenements they 
never meant nor were able to purchase further. Others gave their children 
that were infants part of their estates, and in the interim, the wealthy sort 
of men hired horses or gave money to the more needy to give their votes 
for the precious men that were to keep out Popery.? 


The influence of peers was open and extensive, but since the 
great election cry was against all courtiers and pensioners as corrupt 
and against all supporters of the Government as ‘ men of arbitrary 
principles ’ who wished to sell the country into popery and slavery, 
court and ministerial influence was used tentatively and indirectly 
as likely to do more harm than good. Mr. Lipson instances a 
memorandum on behalf of Sir Charles Wheler to the university of 
Cambridge as an example of direct intervention by the king. 
Apart from the exceptional character of university constituencies, 
it is to be noted that this was merely a testimonial given at Wheler’s 
request to remove a misapprehension that he was out of favour 
with the king. Williamson adds the significant memorandum, 
‘That this Paper thus worded was given me by his Majesty the 
4 Febr. 7 3 in the Queen’s Bedchamber with command to me to give 
a Certificate or Declaration in his Majesty’s name and as by his 
command to this purpose but in the forme of a plaine Declaration 
or Certificate not of a letter &c.’* He seems to have been very 
careful to show that this was not a letter of recommendation to 
elect. It is also interesting to note that Monmouth wrote without 


1 Ailesbury Memoirs, i. 59-60. 

2 The Second Part of the Address to the Freemen and Freeholders of the Nation, 1682. 
This passage is incorporated (though not textually) in A Caveat against the Whiggs... 
1710, with the interpolation ‘(which is the first time I meet with that scandalous 
practice)’. This perhaps misled Macaulay. 

* The Certificate runs: ‘ Whereas we are informed by our trusty and welbeloved 
servant Sir Charles Wheler that he is under a great discouragement as if our University 
of Cambridge did thinke him to bee lesse in our good opinion and favour; wee doe 
therefore upon his humble request to us thinke fitt to signifie that we have beene fully 
satisfied in Sir Charles Wheler’s constant services to us, and especially in his faithfull 
discharge of that trust, which our University reposed in him, Wee having further 
noticed with what diligence and industry hee has persued all occasions of appearing 
for the protestant religion as it is professed in the Church of England, which wee 
earnestly desire may bee for ever established, and flourishe in all our kingdomes and 
dominions, and so we bid you farewell. Given’ (State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 
411, no. 73). 
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circumlocution to the university to recommend his secretary, 
James Vernon, who was duly elected. 

How indirect the royal recommendations were is seen in the 
case of Mr. Progers of the bedchamber. Charles was anxious that 
he should be elected for Brecknock, for which he had sat in the last 
parliament. Williamson therefore wrote to the duke of Ormonde 
in Ireland asking him to use his influence with one Jeffryes to get 
him to join his interest, which was considerable in the county, with 
that of Progers. In return Progers would serve Jeffryes in the 
election for the town of Brecon, ‘ by which means it is not doubted 
but both may bee secured in the successes of their pretentions, and 
this is what his Majestie would be glad to have done.’ However, 
neither Jeffryes nor one William Morgan,’ who was also appealed 
to, supported Progers, and he did not get in, since, as Lord Rane- 
lagh wrote to Conway, ‘my Lord of Worcester hath sett up 
another for Knight of Brecknock.”4 

This brings us to the subject of the influence of peers in elec- 
tions. It seems to have been regarded as right that the wishes of 
the leading peer of the county, and more particularly of the Lord 
Lieutenant, should bear much weight with the local gentry, and 
that his eldest son was the most suitable knight of the shire. 
Failing this, his influence could still be exercised in ‘ polling the 
county’, that is, by personally conducting troops of freeholders to 
the poll. That mere political partisanship should override local 
and personal obligations seemed monstrous to those who thought 
themselves entitled to the support of their humbler neighbours. 
Lord Ailesbury’s Memoirs throw much light on this matter. ‘ The 
county of Bedford, before the breaking out of this pretended plot,’ 
he writes, ‘ desired of my father, their Lord Lieutenant, that they 
might choose me upon the first vacancy.’ On the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament, ‘they renewed their desire, on which I 
offered myself, and they basely betrayed us by the instigation of 
my Lord Russell, that party giving out that my father was one 
that did not give credit to their plot.’> In all three elections, the 
whigs (or the Russells) swept the county, and Lord Russell and his 
partner were returned. ‘The Russell faction ’, complains Ailes- 
bury, ‘ was like a spring tide at full moon.’® In the tory reaction 
of 1685 all the members for Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
and their boroughs were chosen on the recommendation of the 
then Lord Ailesbury, says his son. But in 1688 the Russells and 


’ State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, 41, pp. 222, 223, 225. But see also Entry 
Book, 58, p. 39. 

? State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, 43, p. 271, 26 February 1678/9. 

* Morgan writes to Williamson from Tredegar regretting that he cannot join Progers 
‘having engaged before for Col. Jeffryes and Mr. Mansell’ (State Papers, Dom., 
Charles II, 411, no. 77, 6 February). 


* Ibid. 5 Op. cit. i. 33. ® Ibid. i. 53. 
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the Bruces came to a compromise. Lord Ailesbury, having been 
reconciled with the earl of Bedford, would not oppose him, 
‘desiring more to live as good neighbours than to have a vote 
more or less in the House.’ He adds, ‘ I have often bewailed that 
senseless and withal expensive animosities have been the ruin of 
so many great and good families. In the counties of Wilts. and 
Warwick, and generally in that of Oxford, the gentlemen agree 
beforehand, and then only meet at the place of election for form 
sake.’ } 

For a candidate to offer himself without having been approved 
by the leading gentry of the county was regarded as unbecoming. 
Sir Richard Newdigate wrote denying the charges against him of 
having stood for knight of the shire against the consent of all the 
noblemen and gentlemen, except Col. Archer, who had unani- 
mously agreed upon the old ones at a previous meeting. ‘This your 
lordship knows to be untrue ’, he wrote to Conway, as was also the 
story that he had ‘ joined with all the Fanaticks in the County who 
were the only strength of my party.’? But the peers and the 
gentry, as in Squire Western’s day,® were, or might be, separate 
interests, which had to be reconciled. 


We are here preparing to waite on you the next Parliament [wrote Morgan 
to Williamson from Tredegar], But are like to have a great pudder. The 


Lord Marquess of Worcester would have one of the Knights which is his 
sonn, and the nomination of the person for the Borough, which the gentry 
of the Country thinke too much att this time, they offered him the choice of 
his sonn for the First Knight with mee, But he is resolved to trye for it 
though wee are sure to carry 3 to one att least. All his dependency is on the 
Sheriff who he is sure of.* 


That the interest of a local peer should be used on behalf of the 
court candidate and at the request of a minister was fiercely 
resented. This appears in the Norfolk election of February 1679. 
Williamson asked Lord Yarmouth to do his best for two candi- 
dates: ‘I find the inclination of the county to be most for Sir 
Christopher Calthorpe and Sir Neville Catelyn, which agrees with 
my own judgment and I hope all my friends will industriously 
join with me therein.’> Yarmouth exerted himself with more zeal 
than tact, and answered that he had set them up for knights of the 
shire. ‘Sir John Hobart will stand in opposition, which I shall 
vigorously withstand, not having the feare of the Lord before my 
eyes (I meane of Cromwell’s Lord)’. Four days later he wrote 
again to Williamson, 

1 Ibid. pp. 100 and 183. 

? 20 February 1680. State Papers, Dom. 413/25. 

3 L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, 1929, p. 89. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 411, no. 77, 6 February 1678/9. 


5 Ibid. 411, no. 63, 31 January. 
® Ibid. 411, no. 69, 3 February. 
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I can now assure you. . . that the King’s Commission [he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant] bears such a weight here that has pressed down a formidable 
interest, and though lodged in a weake hand yett I doe morally secure 
myself I shall send up Sir Christopher Calthorpe and Sir Neville Catiline, 
men devoted to the methods of the Crowne and that will not meddle with 
ministers of State. I am affraide we shall nott have a poll for itt, for I have 
been a little bold in my Declaration.* 



































The two court candidates were elected, but Yarmouth’s letter 


of recommendation was denounced in parliament by the defeated 
candidate.” 





Sir John Hobart [wrote Sir Thomas Browne to his son] complayned of some 
illegal proceedings in the elections and petitioned the House about it and 
delivered my Lord Yarmouth’s my Lord Lieutenant’s letter, which he is 
said to have writt in behalf of Sir Christopher Calthorpe and Sir Neville 
Catelyn, which was considered a thrating [threatening] letter, and sett the 
House in such a heat, that they had like to have been presently dismissed 
the House. But the farther examination is appointed about a fortnight 
hence, and many think there will be a new election.* 


The house did in fact decide after considerable delay that the 
election was void, and ordered Verdon, the under-sheriff of Norfolk, 
to be sent for in custody to answer for his ill-practices. The 
majority for this, however, was 99 to 94 only. At the second 
election there was the largest poll that Sir Thomas ever remem- 
bered, though he heard of no ‘ rude or unseemly carryadge ’, the 
electors having the week before set down and agreed upon articles 
for their regular and quiet proceeding. This time Sir John Hobart 
was at the head of the poll, Catelyn second, and Calthorpe third.® 
This election too was the subject of a petition and the high sheriff 
was sent for in custody for not returning the indentures in good 


time. Before the matter was settled parliament was prorogued 
and then dissolved. 




















1 State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 411, no. 79, 7 February. 

? The influence of peers, and especially the writing of letters of recommendation to 
elect, was resented by both parties when used by their opponents. Entirely unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made by the Commons to stop it. Porritt (op. cit. i. 546-7) 
quotes a declaration of the Commons in 1641 that all such letters ‘ do necessarily tend 
to the violation of the privileges of parliament and the freedom of election ’ and must 
be reported to the Speaker, and a standing order of 1701 ‘ that it is a high infringement 
of the liberties and privileges of the Commons of Great Britain for any Lord of Parlia- 
ment or any Lord-Lieutenant of any county, to concern himself in the election of 
members’. See also R. N. Kershaw, Elections for the Long Parliament, ante, xxxviii. 
496 ff., and see below, Clarendon’s indignation at the letters written by Shaftesbury 
in 1681. 

8 Works, 1852, iii. 454-5. * Commons’ Journals, 21 April 1679. 

5 The votes were: Sir John Hobart, 3,417; Sir N. Catelyn, 3,310; Sir Charles 
Calthorpe, 3,174; Mr. Windham, 2,989 (Browne, Works, iii. 455). With this may be 
compared the results in the next election in September: Hobart, 3,357; Sir Peter 
Gleen, 3,202 ; Catelyn, 2,549; Calthorpe, 2,517 (Domestick Intelligence, 9 September 
1679). The same candidates were returned to the Oxford parliament. 
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The three elections were carried on in acrescendo of excitement.! 
In the first members who had been conspicuous opponents of the 
court were sure of re-election. 


Je crois cependant [wrote Barillon to Louis] qu’il est nécessaire que je puisse 
faire sgavoir & ceux de la chambre basse avec qui j’ay establi une liaison que 
vostre Majesté continuera de les gratifier 4 l’advenir selon la conduite qu’ils 
tiendront. Ils seront presque tous éleus membres de la chambre des 
communes, et il leur en coustera pour se faire eslire, car il faut en plusieurs 


endroits acheter les voix, et partout il faut faire boire beaucoup ceux qui 
ont le droit de |’election.? 


Shortly after he reported, 


Les elections des deputés de la chambre basse se font presque partout avec 
un esprit d’aigreur contre la cour plus grand encore qu’on ne l’avait cra. Il 
suffit dans la pluspart des lieux qui ont le droit d’eslire que quelqu’un soit 
soupgonné d’estre dans les interests de sa Majesté Britannique pour avoir 
une exclusion formelle.* 


And the house fulfilled the promise of the elections : 


La chambre basse agit avec une violence qui fait trembler tous ceux qui 
sont en quelque poste considerable. Les chefs des cabales et ceux qui 
avaient le principal credit dans l’ancien parlement ne scavent ov ils en sont, 
car le grand nombre des deputés des provinces qui n’ont aucune experience 
ny cognoissance des affaires prevaut contre toutes les raisons, et personne 


n’ose les contredire n’y s’opposer & leurs mouvements quelque irreguliers 
qu’ils soient.* 


It was at his peril that Charles prorogued and then dissolved 
what the opponents of the court called ‘ the first good parliament ’ 
of the reign. Reresby writes ‘ the City of London, where the anti- 
Court party had a great interest, seemed so angry at this proroga- 
tion that some thought they would have risen ; but all with much 
ado kept quiet’. The elections for the second of the three parlia- 
ments began in August and went on into October. In some places 
they were carried on in a way which suggested a rehearsal for civil 
war, and this was notably the case in Essex and Buckinghamshire. 
‘The greatest election tumults were those in Essex,’ wrote a 
correspondent of Sir Thomas Littleton, ‘where the duke of Albe- 
marle received many affronts.’®> In February Colonel Mildmay 


1 Mr. Lipson says that in the election of 1678 (February 1678/9) ‘ before the minds 
of the electorate had been poisoned by religious frenzy, there was an absence of violence 
which is in remarkable contrast to the character of the elections which followed’. He 
supports this by a quotation from a letter from William Harbord to Henry Sidney 
(ante, xxviii. 73). The letter in question, when read at length, is a remarkable instance 
of political hypocrisy, since Harbord had duly earned 500 guineas from Louis for his 
share in the fall of Danby. It is more important here to note that it is dated 18 August 
1679 and refers to the second of the three elections, about whose violence there can 
be no doubt. In any case, religious frenzy was rampant by February 1679. 

2 Public Record Office, Paris Transcripts, 31 January/9 February 1678/9. 

3 Ibid. 17/27 February. * Ibid. 28 March/6 April. 

5 Fitzherbert MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 20. 
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and Sir Eliab Harvey had been returned unopposed. This time 
each of the two accused the other of having withdrawn his interest 
and left him in the lurch. At all events, no one who was not 
Mildmay’s partner appears to have had a chance of success. When 
the poll was about to begin he nominated to the assembled free- 
holders ‘ young Mr. Honeywood ’,? an Essex landowner. Sectarian 
rancour accounted for much of the violence of this election. 
Mildmay, son of Sir Henry Mildmay the regicide, afterwards called 
by Roger North ‘ an old rumper and late mob-driver in Essex,’ was 
the man who had bribed the Portuguese Macedo to swear that Sir 
John Bramston and his brother were papists,? an affair which 
Charles was wont to call the first popish plot. The accounts of 
this election (as of others) bring out clearly that the most impor- 
tant people were not the candidates, but the peers who supported 
them. These were Lord Grey of Wark for Mildmay and his 
partner, and the duke of Albemarle (Monk’s son) for the court 
candidate. The violence and odiwm theologicum of the true protes- 
tant pamphlet, Essex’s Excellency or the Gallantry of the Freeholders 
of Essex . . . together with the truly noble Lord Grey his Speech, called 
forth in answer A Faithful and Impartial Account of a party of the 
Essex Freeholders. ... Bothagree substantially as to the main facts 
of the election though the estimates of numbers differ. At seven 
in the morning bodies of mounted freeholders were converging on 
Chelmsford : ‘My Lord Duke musters up all to come and give 
their vote for Middleton against Mildmay.’ Mildmay arrived 
‘with about 1,000 gentlemen and freeholders’, and met Lord 
Shandish [? Cavendish] with about 1,000 more all on horseback 
crying out ‘ Mildmay ’, with many volleys of acclamations. Then 
‘the ever noble and renowned Lord Grey met the Colonel in a 
sumptuous habit with his led horses in rich trappings and about 
2,000 horse attending him’. This force marched through the town 
“meeting about 2,000 more ’ and went on into the field where the 
united body, ‘ esteemed not less than 6,000 men’, drew up ‘in a 
posture to be viewed’. The writer allows Middleton about 150 or 
200 horsemen, and the duke and Sir Eliab some 400 ‘ accounting 
their servants and attendants’. 


The Impartial Account on the other hand gives Middleton above 
2,000 horse : 


Before the Duke of Albemarle rode a trumpeter in very rich attire after 
whom followed four or six pages on foot, in the same livery, then came the 
Duke himself, in a very plain habit, without any such thing as a sword or 
pistols before him, having only a slender cane hung by a chain to his wrist. 
This I observe, to shew he came like one resolved beforehand not to fight nor 


Ralph Josselin’s Diary (Camden Soc., 1908), under date 25 February 1678/9. 
? Lady Honeywood figures in Josselin’s Diary as a prominent nonconformist. 
Autobiography of Sir John Bramston (Camden Soc., 1845), pp. 120 ff. 
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quarrel. On his left hand rode Sir Thomas Middleton, and after him most 
of the Knights and Gentlemen throughout the county, together with 200 
[as is acknowledged by the other narrator] of the Clergy. And indeed it was 
the most pleasant conjunction, and most solemn appearance of nobility, 
gentry and clergy that ever I beheld. 


The next step was to go to the town house for the reading of 
the writ. Mildmay went in force ‘ with an incredible shout for a 
Mildmay, A Mildmay that scarce ever the like was seen at any 
election ’. Mildmay then named Honeywood as the second candi- 
date. The writ was read in the town house; the electors, being 
asked whom they would have for their knights of the shire, 
answered ‘with loud cries of A Mildmay A Mildmay and no 
Courtier nor Pensioner’. Honeywood was similarly acclaimed as 
‘a Honeywood a Honeywood, a good Protestant, and it could 
scarcely be perceived that any present of the electors were of any 
other mind’. The other candidates, he complains, nevertheless 
demanded a poll ; among their supporters were ‘ above 200 of the 
tribe of Levi’. 

The writer of the Impartial Account does not minimize the 
shouts which acclaimed Mildmay : 


As we rode into the town we were saluted by the most barbarous outcries 
and shoutings from every quarter: they cried A Mildmay, A Mildmay, No 
Dukes, No Crosses (which related I suppose to the star the Duke wore . . .) 
No Seamstresses Son—to his very face—No Courtier, No Pensioner, No 
Black Coat, and all the while the Duke’s party rode by in silence. There 
I saw the clergy abused by such incivilities as I hope are not to be paralleled, 
and the tenth part of which I am not able to give you an account of. 
Among others, these were some of the civil titles and Christian language 
bestowed upon them, viz. Dumb dogs, Jesuitical dogs, Dark Lanthorns, 
Baal’s Priests, Damned Rogues, Jacks and Villains, the Black Guard, the 
Black Regiment of Hell, The Devil sent them and to the Devil they would 
go...' And for the space of many days after they boasted how they had 
used them of the Long Robe, one gloried in having flung dirt in a parson’s 
face, another that he tore their gowns, another that he knocked a parson 
off his horse. 


The polling was a stormy business. The county justices (who 
appear to have been on the bench as part of the county court) are 
alleged to have given 


Colonel Mildmay and his party very reviling language, as pitiful and incon- 
siderable phanaticks and the like, and such words as only befitted a railing 
person [sic] in his pulpit, or a drunken God-damme, telling them that they 


1 Cf. the grand jury of Bristol (in a long presentment against conventiclers and 
seditious persons): ‘ We present the said Sir John Knight for his publick stigmatising 
and branding all such of his Majesty’s loyall subjects as gave their votes at the last 
election . . . for Mr. Mayor and Mr. Thomas Earl. . . with divers reproachfull odious 
and ignomonious names and characters especially of papists, popish doggs, jesuits and 
popish devils.’ State Papers Domestic, Charles II, 415, no. 142, 26 Ap. 1681. 
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had none but a company of clowns and that the Colonel had never a gentle- 
man among them, nor any person that was a gentleman would offer to set 
up such persons to be parliament men and the like, 


to the rage of the freeholders, who retorted ‘ that none but papists 
and half-protestants would abuse such men’. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to eject a notary who was taking the poll for 
saying ‘ that none (he thought) but priests gave their voices for Sir 
Thomas Middleton ’, on the ground that ‘ for persons interested to 
express so much prejudice and partiality was not the way to a free 
election ’.? 

The poll lasted from Tuesday to Friday, when it was closed by 
the usual proclamation and the court adjourned for the books to be 
cast up. Then, according to the true-protestant author, who does 
not comment on what must surely have been irregular, ‘ news 
came of many hundreds more to poll for the Colonel and Mr. 
Honeywood ’, and ‘ it was given out overnight that the poll would 
be continued several days longer’. The other two candidates 
had already left the town. (Both were elected for boroughs, 
Middleton for Harwich, Harvey for Old Sarum.) The results 
scarcely show the overwhelming majorities claimed: Mildmay 
1,592, Honeywood 1,517, Middleton 754, Harvey 669. The 
enthusiasm of the freeholders is much stressed in Essex’s Excellency. 


In all this time the freeholders’ zeal was so great that they never abated of 
their courage, and like noble Englishmen worthy of eternal honour, lay in 
town at their own cost and charges, and scorned to put their members to 
twopence charge, but divers of them did help and assist one another, and 
with that’ willingness and cheerfulness that it is beyond expression, which 
other counties having so good an example I hope will take pattern by . . .* 
They would often say, if we stay this month we will not be tired out, and 
other times cried out most bitterly in the streets against the pensioners in 
the late long parliament that had almost sold them for slaves. And at 
other times when they were told they would lose their corn in the ground if 
they stayed longer, they made this bold answer, That they would rather 
trust God with their corn than the Devil to choose their parliament-men, 
For that they did now clearly see that all was at stake.* 


The declaration of the poll was followed by a speech, not from 
the member (or at all events his was not recorded) but from ‘ the 
Noble Lord Grey ’, which was received with a great shout of ‘ God 
bless your honour and all good Englishmen that will stand up for 
the people’s liberties ’. 

This vivid picture of a county election shows the enormous 
prestige of the peerage as well as the active part taken by the whig 
lords. It also illustrates what Ailesbury means when he speaks of 


1 Essex’s Excellency. Cf. Sir John Bramston’s Autobiography, p. 176. 
* Impartial Account. 3 Cf. infra, p. 571. 
* Essex’s Excellency (quoted in part by Mr. Lipson). 
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‘polling the county’. Grey, who was to escape after the Rye 
House Plot and to fail Monmouth at Sedgmoor, appears to have 
had a poor opinion of Mildmay. In his confession of 1685 he says 
that, when Monmouth went to Cheshire to organize rebellion, in 
thesummer of 1682, he was asked to go on a similar mission to Essex, 
where he would be assisted by Mildmay and Mr. Rotherham, but 
that he refused, because there were not five gentlemen there to 
trust, Mildmay being ‘ a formal timorous blockhead, who desired 
nothing in the world but to be knight of the shire, and would never 
venture his person beyond a riot, nor in that neither but to carry 
his election.’ In 1679 Grey did not confine his activities to Essex. 
Early in September he is reported as riding through Smithfield with 
several hundred horsemen, on his way to Brentford, where he and 
Buckingham supported the whig candidates.” 

Buckingham acted in these elections, especially in that for 
Buckinghamshire, in such a way that it was believed the king had 
ordered his arrest.2 He was oscillating between schemes for a 
rising or armed demonstration in London to be promoted by French 
money for which he was perpetually importuning Barillon,* and 
a disposition to be reconciled with the king.’ The effect of Dryden’s 
brilliant characterization has been to obscure for posterity 
Buckingham’s prominence in the eyes of contemporaries as an 
opposition leader.® 


This election, as described in a whig pamphlet, is characterized 
by the sudden change in the place of polling, in the interest of the 
court candidates, from Aylesbury to Buckingham. A plan of 
campaign was thereupon announced to the freeholders by the duke 
of Buckingham: they were asked to refresh themselves in Aylesbury 
and meet at two o’clock in a body to go to Winslow where the night 
would be passed. Wagons would be provided for those on foot, 


1 The Secret History of the Rye House Plot... written by Ford Lord Grey in 1685, 
1754. 

2 Domestic Intelligence, 9 September 1679. 

* Barillon to Louis XIV, 22 September/2 October 1679. 

* His first request is related to Louis in the dispatch of 13/23 June 1678. On 
20/30 September 1680 Barillon reports: Buckingham ‘tells me that if I had helped 
him with 20,000 escus when he propounded it more than a year ago, he would be 
master of London, that is, he would have been able to make it take up arms when he 
wished ’ (P.R.O., Paris Transcripts). 

5 See a draft of ‘the pardon desired by the Duke of Buckingham’, 17 March 
1678/9, with the form of a declaration endorsed ‘ Note of what the Duke of Bucking- 
ham would have signed to get a new pardon from the King’. This was an undertaking 
to reveal ‘ all that any way comes to his knowledge of any plot or conspiracy against ’ 
the king or any of the ministers of state (Lindsay MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xiv, 
appendix, part ix, p. 403). 

® Marvell’s account of the speeches of the four peers in February 1677 urging that 
parliament was dissolved by the long prorogation exemplifies this: ‘ as the Duke of 
Buckingham might have stood single in any rational contest, so the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury was more properly another principal than his second’ (Growth of Popery . . ., 
ed. Grosart, iv. 321). 
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and if they could not get accommodation he and all the gentlemen 
would spend the night in the field with the freeholders, ‘ resolving 
to fare one and allalike’. This called forth great shouts of ‘One and 
All, One and All’, and cries that they would go from hundred to 
hundred across the county, nay to York itself, rather than lose the 
members who had served them so faithfully in the last parliament. 
These were John Hampden, grandson of the great Hampden, and 
Thomas Wharton, afterwards Marquis of Wharton. The foot and 
wagons went on ahead; some 4,000 horse followed, led by the 
duke, ‘drums beating and trumpets sounding.’ Near Buckingham, 
next day, they were joined by 2,000 more horsemen. This body 
marched through the town to the field, where ‘ His Grace . . . drew 
up the horse in very good order on the top of a hill which pleased 
the freeholders’. The writer concludes ‘it was very pleasant to 
me to see 6,000 horse in sc small a county, every man able to bear 
his own charges. . . . I doubt not that all the freeholders in England 
will be united as one man against Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment and follow the example of those brave spirits of Buckingham- 
shire ’.2 

In these quasi-military manceuvres Buckingham was assisted 
by Major Wildman. A pamphleteer, attacking the duke for his 
zeal ‘ to bring us again to the same happy dayes which I remember 
from the same beginnings of the same county in 1640’, remarks, 
“we hear they have behaved themselves very well also in Essex, 
though not so well as by the conduct of Major Wildman it hath 
been caryed amongst you, because young Mr. Ireton hath not yet 
the experience to advise my Lord Grey, as the Major hath the 
Duke of Buckingham ’.? 

The influence of the peers was also exerted through their 
borough interest. It would appear that in manorial boroughs the 


1 A Letter from a Freeholder of Buckinghamshire to a Friend in London. 

2 Answer to the Letter from a Freeholder . . . (August 1679). 

5 Monmouth intervened (though unsuccessfully) in the Hull elections, presumably 
as governor of Hull. He wrote to the mayor and aldermen on Marvell’s death, recom- 
mending one Shales, and afterwards expressed his surprise to the corporation that his 
second letter on the matter had been publicly read, since Shales had received such 
discouragements that he had declined standing (State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, 52, 
p. 46, and 41, p. 209). In January 1679 he wrote to recommend Kingdon, the pay- 
master of the forces, adding that he must judge of the reality of their affections to 
him by their readiness to gratify him in the acceptance of a person he so earnestly 
concerns himself for (25 January 1679. State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, 41, p. 222). 

On 15 February 1679 he wrote to the mayor and aldermen of Stafford thanking 
them for the readiness they have shown to gratify him in the acceptance of the person 
he recommended for one of their burgesses (ibid. p. 226). 

It was as high steward of Oxford that Buckingham intervened in the election 
for the city. He adds to his recommendation of Brome Whorwood : ‘ I confesse I have 
also the vanity to thinke that my earnest concerne for the good of the whole nation, 
and my particular respect to your Corporation, will put mee out of the hasard of your 
denying this favour to your most affectionate and humble servant.’ Whorwood was 


duly elected. Quoted from the Oxford City Archives in the Life of George Villiers by 
Lady Burghclere. 
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nomination of candidates had long been regarded as belonging of 
courtesy, if not of right, to the lord of the manor,! whose claim 
would certainly be strengthened by the fact that the returning 
officer was usually the constable, chosen in the lord’s court leet. 
The Bruce interest was not confined to the counties of Bedford and 
Huntingdon ; it included the three Wiltshire boroughs of Marl- 
borough, Great Bedwin, and Ludgershall. In the elections of 
February 1681, Ailesbury (then Lord Bruce) claims that he 
returned all the members, sitting himself for Marlborough, a 
place where no faction could prevail.2 There was, however, a 
double return for Ludgershall, and a compromise was effected at 
Great Bedwin, thus reported ‘by advice from Hungerford’ in 
Frank Smith’s Protestant Domestic Intelligence :* 


The borough submitted themselves in the choice of one of their members 
to the nomination of the Lord Bruce, who in right of his lady is lord of that 
town. And his Lordship brought to them Sir John Erneley, one of the 
King’s Privy Council and Chancellor of the Exchequer. And for the other 
burgess, the borough desired to be left to their free choice, and having sent 
to the house of Major Wildman, about ten miles distant from them, desiring 
him to be one of their burgesses . . . without any opposition they were both 
unanimously chosen. 


Bruce would certainly not have tolerated the republican Wildman 


if he could have prevented his election, but in the circumstances 
to secure the return of an official was something of a triumph. 
Shaftesbury of course was active. ‘ He labours openly in the new 
elections to have them of his own mind’, Sir Robert Southwell 
wrote to Ormond in August 1679.4 In the elections for the Oxford 
parliament his letters of recommendation roused much indigna- 
tion among the tory gentry of Hampshire and Wiltshire. 


The Burrough of Christchurch is my own Burrough [wrote Clarendon 
(probably to Jenkins)], the Mannor is my owne, and one or both the 
Burgesses thereof have been alwayes elected upon the recommendation of 


1 See the history of such boroughs in Oldfield, Representative History of Great 
Britain, 1816. For the Short and Long Parliaments in 1640 letters were written to 
the boroughs in the queen’s jointure ‘ for election of such persons as she shall nomi- 
nate’ (ante, xxxviii. 497-8). Cf. Shaftesbury, Some Observations concerning the 
Regulating of Elections for Parliament . . . , in Somers Tracts: ‘To me it seems extremely 
irregular to see the unfledged youth make his first advances in the world in the quality 
of a burgess for Parliament, chosen upon no other account, but because it was his 
fortune by his father’s early death, to become the landlord of a neighbouring borough.’ 
See also the instances infra. Cf. also the analogy of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports who claimed the right (abolished by statute in 1689) of nominating one of the 
members of each of the Ports and of the two ancient towns. Porritt, op. cit. i. 547. 

2 Memoirs, p. 53. 

3 24-8 February 1680/1. The report is in striking contrast with the propagandist 
character of Smith’s election news in general. There was a similar compromise at 
Thetford where Sir Joseph Williamson and William Harbord were returned for all 
three parliaments. 

* Ormonde MSS., Hiet. MSS. Comm., iv. 535. 
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the lords of the place, but at present my Lord Shaftesbury, and the Earle 
of Huntingdon, and some other Peers of their Association have sent their 
letters to the major [sic] to exclude those that served in the last Parliament 
whom I take to be men (Sir Thomas Clarges and Mr. Fulford) of good 
Intentions to Church and State, and have named two warme Gentlemen of 
the King’s Head Clubb, Mr. Thomas Hooper, a younger son of a gentleman 
of a very moderate fortune, and Mr. John Ayloffe. ... The originali letters 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury to this place I have in my hand and will putt 
into yours ; the last week at Sarum, at an ordinary where were present six 
and twenty gentlemen of good quality, Mr. Buckland openly produced 
authentick copys of three letters from the said earle to the people of 
Downton against the said Mr. Buckland, which I will bring up with me. I 
am also promised authentick copys of the letters he hath written to 
Southampton and Poole. On Tuesday, God willing, I resolve to be at the 
ordinary at Sarum, and I dare undertake two very worthy men will be 
knights for the County of Wilts if my lord of Sh: does not spoyle all, and 
I thinke I ought to have noe communication with him.’ 


Clarendon’s two candidates were returned for Christchurch, but 
Hooper petitioned against the return. Feeling ran high as appears 
from a Scandalum Magnatum suit brought by Clarendon against 
Hooper, who was proved to have called him at the election ‘a 
papist, a maintainer of popery and an enemy to the King and 
Kingdom’. In mitigation of damages the defendant ‘ proved 
several reflecting words spoken by his lordship of him before, that 
he was a papist, a jesuited equivocating papist, and a rascall and 
offered to fillip him on the nose ’.* 

In another manorial borough, Agmondesham, there was a 
violent contest between the lord of the manor and Algernon Sidney, 
an election which roused the greatest interest. ‘The most remark- 
able thing about the elections’, wrote a correspondent of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, ‘ is the success of Colonel Sydney at Amersham, 
where he was brought in by the activity of two or three persons, 
though he was wholly unknown there, and he defeated Sir William 
Drake, an inhabitant and lord of the place.’* On petition, the 
election was declared void in December 1680, on the ground that 
the franchise was restricted to scot and lot inhabitants, whereas 
householders in general had voted. According to Sidney’s printed 


1 State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 415, no. 37. Buckland was returned for Downton, 
but two whigs got in for Wiltshire. Ayloffe was executed as a Rye House plotter ; 
Hooper was outlawed for treason for his part in Monmouth’s rebellion, being after- 
wards pardoned (Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. 393). 

? Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. 188, 198. (Action brought May 1682.) Clarendon sued 
for £5,000 damages ; the jury gave him 100 marks and 40s. costs. 

3 Fitzherbert Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm. 19. Henry Savile wrote from Paris to 
Henry Sidney (letter of 19 August 1679): ‘Colonel Algernon is I hear chosen a 
Member of Parliament; I did not think I should ever have so good a reason to wish 
to be so too; as to hear how he will behave himself’ (Sidney, Diary, ed. Blencowe, 
i. 103). 

4 Commons’ Journal, ix. 677. 
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statement of his case he had 79 votes to Drake’s 64, 39 being good 
scot and lot votes leaving only a possible 28 good votes for his 
opponent. This being so, Drake accused Sidney of bribery. The 
answer was that the alleged bribe was a sum of £10 handed to the 
overseer of the poor, given because ‘ on his departure for London 
many poor people came about his coach begging of him ’ and he 
was told ‘ that it was a thing customary and decent to give them 
something ’. The money was ‘ openly promised after the election 
and publicly distributed’. Then came the further charge that 
‘those who were for Mr. Sidney had scandalized Sir William, say- 
ing he was a papist and a pensioner ’. To this, 

Mr. Sidney says that he cannot undertake to rule other men’s tongues ; and 
that he no wayes approves of the license usually taken in such cases of 
using ill language ; that Sir William must suffer as well as others: And if 
the Committee had not appeared so weary he could have proved such 
language was then, and still is used of himself every day by Sir William and 
his friends, which neither he nor they, he believed, will undertake to make 
good, 


Sidney’s crime, one may suppose, was that, though a carpet- 
bagger and a republican, he had snatched a seat from its virtual 
owner. When Sir William bought Shardeloes from the earl of 
Bedford in 1669, it was supposed to carry with it the nomination 
of the two members for Agmondesham.! It is interesting to note 
that the election was managed for Sidney by a London merchant 
and by Colonel Danvers, republican and fifth-monarchy man, who 
undertook to raise London for Monmouth in 1685. Sidney had wit- 
nesses to prove that Drake and his servants had tried to influence 
voters by ‘threatening to pull down their houses, or vexing them 
with suits, which having been done before the election hath been 
executed since the election.’? It was no ordinary contest which 
could induce men to flout the age-long ascendancy of the lord of 
the manor. In the next election the constables, by a false return, 
Sidney says, reversed this unseemly result.’ 

The election for Southwark in 1681 is of peculiar interest. The 
population consisted largely of watermen and labourers and of the 
poorer sort generally. It was a matter of dispute whether the 
electors were all householders not receiving alms, or the scot and 
lot inhabitants only. How many of the inhabitants were non- 
ratepayers, presumably on the usual ground of poverty, appears 
from the fact that in 1688 out of 6,693 voters it was alleged that 
only 2,282 paid scot and lot. In 1679 and 1681 it was agreed that 

1 Oldfield, op. cit. iii. 98. 

2 The Case of Algernon Sidney Esq. as it appeared before the Committee, 10 Nov. 1680. 

3 * Of those who by the last parliament were judged capable of giving their voices, 
Sir Robert Hill had 40, Mr. Sidney 37, Sir Joseph [sic] Drake 28, and Mr. Cheyney 29 ; 


and the constables have pleased to return the two latter ’ (Sidney, Letters . . . to Henry 
Savile, 1742, pp. 10-11. Wrongly dated 1678/9 for 1680/1). 
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the custom of the borough was for the wider franchise ; this was 
upheld in 1688, but reversed in 1702 on a petition setting forth the 
impossibility of preventing tumults and excluding non-voters, and 
urging that of common right the vote belonged only to ‘ such as 
were liable to pay wages for their members and those were only 
such as paid scot and lot ’.+ 

In 1679 the court candidates were successful, and the intelli- 
gencers correspondingly reticent, but the poll continued some 
days.? In 1681 the election was a critical one for the Crown. How 
and Rich, the old members, stood again. Their opponents were 
Edward Smith, steward of the borough, who was politically in- 
offensive except for his association with Sheriff Bethel, Dryden’s 
Shimei, an avowed republican. It was an urgent matter for the 
court to counter the effect of the unopposed and enthusiastic return 
of prominent whigs for London’ and Westminster,‘ besides a defeat 
in Middlesex. Buckingham led the horsemen who supported the 
sheriff and afterwards put himself at the head of the united forces 
of the two candidates. He rode up, ‘ hectoring and swearing at a 
strange rate ’.6 The whigs wanted a scot and lot election, the 
tories insisted on the wider franchise, according to ‘ ancient usage ’, 
and as there was to be a poll, were opposed to a preliminary view as 
superfluous (or perhaps dangerous). However, Buckingham was 
so insistent on a view or rather a demonstration, that he drew up 
his forces in St. George’s Fields, ‘ where as themselves report there 
appeared above 8,000 for Smith and Bethel, though . . . when it 
came to trial there were not 3,000 on both sides.’* Here was all 
the material for a considerable disturbance, but the bailiff acted 
prudently and induced the candidates to agree beforehand on the 
manner of taking the poll. Last time it had been in St. Mary 
Overy’s church, this time it was in the Old Artillery House, which 
was approached by a broad flight of steps headed by a terrace 
accommodating some hundred people. When the house was full, 
the doors were closed till those who had polled had been let out by 
the back door. The parish officers were present to see that those 
receiving alms did not vote, and it was agreed that all who entered 
should be questioned on their qualifications before they were asked 


1 Oldfield, op. cit. iv. 581. 

2 Domestic Intelligence, 3 and 10 October 1679. 

8 Sir Thomas Player, Sir Robert Clayton, Thomas Pilkington, and William Love 
(A True Narrative of the Proceedings at Guildhall . . . in their unanimous Election of 
their four Members . . .). 

* Sir William Waller and Sir William Pulteney (A Faithful Account of the Manner 
of Election of Sir William Pulteney). Sir L. Jenkins writes to Henry Savile in 
Paris: ‘we have dayly mortifications from all quarters. This day we have Sir 
William Waller and Sir William Pulteney chosen at Westminster, Sheriff Bethel and 
Smith are now polling against two very honest men in Southwark, and the elections 
generally are very naught ’ (Savile Correspondence, Camden Soc., 1858, p. 183). 

5 The Tryal of Slingsby Bethel Esq. ® How and Rich. 
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whom they were for. The poll was closed on the sixth day and the 
result was, How 1,622, Rich 1,616, Smith 1,347, Bethel 1,334.1 

Each side accused the other of malpractices, and the contro- 
versy gives an amusing picture of election humours in an urban 
and largely proletarian constituency. It was common form for the 
defeated side to say that the other had polled non-voters. The 
tories were charged with polling ‘strangers, beggars and prisoners’ " 
(from the King’s Bench). Frank (or Elephant) Smith took an 
active part in the election, and in his Protestant Intelligence 
alleged that the stairs were guarded by ‘ one that was burned in 
the hand’, a hector, and some watermen ‘ with red coats and 
badges’ (king’s watermen), ‘ who used all men very rudely and 
uproariously that they perceived were for Bethel and Smith. This 
party being against strugling (sic) and fighting, many went away 
without voting ... and common fame saith these men were hired to 
do this, as also that it cost How and Rich £30 to keep their men 
together.’ Mr. Rich, too, sometimes appeared on the stairs giving 
drink and tobacco, while the others had agreed to give nothing, 
‘ for if they should buy their votes they should suspect they should 
sell their liberties.’ Bethel forcibly removed the king’s waterman, 
and was afterwards proceeded against at the Southwark sessions 
for assault.” 


Smith’s account of the election called forth a vigorous answer,? 
defending the bailiff from a charge of partiality and the borough 
from ‘ mighty complaints’ of ‘some slight indecencies unavoid- 
able in such popular elections’. “Who could help it if some waggs 
by the emblematical Black Pudding and the famish’d mouse,* 


1 A whig tract asserts that there were not more than 1,800 or 1,900 electors in 
Southwark, ‘no more appear than 1,300 that paid to the poor, the rest being abated 
by widows, aged, sick and absent persons, of which 1,300’ How had 586, Rich 583, 
Smith 716, Bethel 703. (This begs the question that it had been agreed before the 
poll that the custom of the borough was for all householders not receiving alms to 
vote.) ‘Antiently, and in the memory of some living, none were admitted to the 
election but such as by their taxes appeared to be the most substantial inhabitants, 
which was acquiesced in without polling, but of late that way is not only by the Bailiff 
increased to all that pay to the poor (against which none can object) but even to all 
that will but say they are housekeepers.’ The writer complains that How and Rich 
had polled the beggars of the town (The Tryal of Slingsby Bethel Esquire . . . 1681). 
On 26 February 1592 there had been an election petition against the election by the 
bailiff of himself. This was upheld by the lord keeper (Oldfield, op. cit., 1816, iv. 577). 

* The Trial of Slingsby Bethel Esq. 

3 How and Rich. An Impartial Account of the Proceedings at the late Election of 
Burgesses for the Borough of Southwark. It isan answer to ‘A Narrative of the Cireum- 
stances and Passages at the Election of Members for the Borough of Southwark’ in 
Smith’s Protestant Dom. Intelligence, 15-18 February 1680/1. Style and matter suggest 
that the writer may be John Flatman, the author of Heraclitus Ridens. 

4 A ballad of 1681, The last Sayings of a Mouse lately starved in a Cupboard, has 
the manuscript note, ‘An Abuse to Sheriff Bethel for keeping no house’ (Brit. Mus., 
1872, c. 1/36). Cf. Dryden’s: 

Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board 
The grossness of a City feast abhorred. 
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intended an abusive representation of the gentleman-stranger’s 
ninepenny ordinary abroad and his empty cupboard at home.’ 
He must thank himself, if, by threatening to pull the king’s 
waterman’s coat over his ears, he provoked him to say, ‘ Ay Sir, 
perhaps you would my master’s too if it were in your power.’ 
* The rumour of his being married to Nell Gwynn did never obtain 
to his prejudice, and had ended with the poll, had not he after- 
wards taken so much pains at the Amsterdam coffee house to 
purge himself in that matter.’ ! 

Frank Smith’s press activities made him an important person 
in the whig campaign, the protégé of Shaftesbury, the subject of a 
ballad and innumerable gibes. He was bookseller, printer, 
journalist, and ‘ Anabaptist’ preacher, and anticipated Wilkes by 
his opposition to general warrants. His ‘ powerful rhetorick ’ at 
the Southwark election is thus reproduced : 


Ah Sirs, what d’ye mean ? Is the Devil in your hearts and the Pope in your 
Bellies 2? Would ye have your houses fired about your ears again ? I speak 
to you that are for How and Rich. IS the Devil in your heart and the Pope 
in your Bellies &c., I speak I say to you that are for How and Rich. Which 
being delivered with a dismal face and in a tone which ’tis the printer’s 
unhappiness that he hath not musick notes to express.” 


This must surely be the first election speech on record, apurt from 
the formal speeches of candidates on the declaration of the poll, 
many of which were printed in 1679 and 1681. 

Perhaps the most important thing about the Southwark elec- 
tion was that it gave opportunity for a loyal election address. The 
whig election addresses of 1681 are the culminating point of an 
electioneering Press campaign. It was begun by the opposition 
before the dissolution of the Long Parliament. Since 1675 there had 
been a concerted effort to obtain a dissolution, and much had been 
printed about evil counsellors, pensioners, courtiers, men of 
arbitrary principles, ‘ a design to change religion and government ’, 
popery and France.* Oates’s plot was a result rather than a cause 
of the prevailing fear of popery which it did so much to inflame. 
The political campaign against the government was reinforced by 
a campaign of the more irreconcilable nonconformists against the 
established church and more especially the bishops, which started 
in 1660. The antithesis between court and country, dating at 
least from 1667, was a most effective party slogan which was to 

1 How and Rich. 


? F. Smith, An Account of the Injurious Proceedings of Sir George Jeffreys. .. . 

8 The two best-known pamphlets are Marvell’s Growth of Popery . . . (which Roger 
North calls the ‘standard libel’ of the age, Examen, pp. 141, 249), published in 
February 1677, and A Seasonable Argument to Perswade all Grand Juries . . . to Petition 
for a New Parliament . . . 1677, ascribed to Marvell. After the dissolution of January 
1679 A List of One Unanimous Club of Voters in his Majesties Long Parliament . . . was 
published, stigmatizing supporters of the government as venal. 
* Burnet says the term was first generally used when the country gentlemen insisted 
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have a long history. In time it lost much of its potency and 
became more or less recognized as a traditional piece of electoral 
cant, but in the elections of 1679 and 1681 its effect was astonish- 
ing. Electors were easily persuaded that the supporters of the 
court designed to sell them into popery and slavery: a popish 
successor would mean the end of liberty and property. The court 
party and the Anglican clergy were stigmatized as popishly 
affected, often as ‘ the papists ’, an accusation which in the end 
did more harm than good to the whigs. 

With the antithesis between court and country was associated 
a belief in the wholesale corruption of members of parliament by 
the government, which became fixed in the public mind and was 
probably at least as exaggerated then as later,! since it was the 
party cry of a bitter opposition which had stigmatized all office- 
holders as corrupt, and had committed itself to the policy of a 
Place Bill in its most extreme form. The term patriot, assumed by 
the opposition, already had the political significance of the days 
of Wilkes and Dr. Johnson : 


Gull’d with a patriot’s name, whose modern sense 
Is one that would by law supplant his Prince : 
The People’s Brave, the Politician’s Tool ; 

Never was Patriot yet but was a fool.” 


South spoke from experience when he reiterated that ‘ the 
generality of mankind is wholly and absolutely governed by 
words and names ’.3 


These four [sic] rabbling words, I say, arbitrary power, evil counsellors, 
publick spirits, liberty, property and the rights of the subject with several 
more of the like noise and nature . . . are the great and principal tools by 
which the faction hope to do their business upon the Government once 
more. ... What can be expected if a company of bold, crafty, designing 


on the appropriation of supplies for the war in 1667. To 1667 also belongs Marvell’s 
Last Instructions to a Painter : 

A Gross of English Gentry nobly born, 

Of clear estates and to no Faction sworn, 

Dear lovers of their King, and Death to meet, 

For Country’s Cause, that glorious think and sweet. 


The antithesis between court and country was used in a political sense by the 
republican opposition to the Protectorate, e.g. An Appeal from the Court to the Country 
made by a Member of Parliament, lawfully chosen but secluded illegally by my Lord 
Protector, 1656. 

1 L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, 1929, i. 213 ff. 
See the Seasonable Argument . . . of 1677, and compare aspeech of Sir William Cooper 
on his election for the borough of Hertford. ‘ Especially take care that none of the 
old Pensioners creep in, a sort of state vermin which feed upon English liberties ; and 
many of them such mean-spirited creatures, that they sold their country for a court 
dinner or a new sute of cloaths. But to do them right, some of them made better 
bargains.’ (Smith’s Protestant Intelligence, 18-21 February 1680/1). See also quotation 
from Essex’s Excellency, above. 

? Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, 1. 965. 

3 Sermons, 1737, ii. 332 (preached 1686). 
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villains shall be incessantly buzzing into the rabble’s ears tyranny and 
arbitrary power, pensioners and evil counsellors on the one hand, and point- 
ing out themselves for the only patrons of liberty and property and 
redressers of grievances on the other ?? 


The country was flooded with pamphlets and broadsides 
instructing the people how to vote, all harping on the same strings.” 
Accounts in newspapers and pamphlets of party triumphs were 
also effective propaganda, Hssex’s Excellency being a notable 
example. Even without the allegations of the tories it would be 
clear from internal evidence that this was part of a concerted 
campaign. The thing was new, and therefore bitterly resented, 
and, like all propaganda campaigns, it was unscrupulous. 


I must leave it to imagination to conceive the means used to procure to be 
chosen, in all places, men absolutely averse and irreconcilable to the Court... 
that is, in plain English, the most inveterate Party Men that could be found 
above ground to be set up. And, as it would be hard to shew any honest 
instance of their conduct, so it will be difficult to shew any one bad and 
not put in practice. Lying, threatening, flattering, promising, debauching, 
corrupting, violence, &c., issued regularly by order of superiors to inferiors 
of cabals, clubs and coffee houses, and so on to the hack runners and writers, 
for due dispersion of the Saints’ will and pleasure, to influence elections in 
all places where such reasonable applications were thought conducing.* 


The appeals to electors all exploit the plot and the horrors of 
popery. For instance, the twenty-four Sober and Seasonable 
Queries humbly offered to all good Protestants * almost all relate to 


popery. The firing of London by papists in 1666 is asserted and 
electors are asked, 


Whether the Spanish Invasion of 1588, and the Gun Powder Treason, 1605, 
together with the cruel Murders and Massacres on some hundred thousand 
Protestants, Men, Women, and Children in the Netherlands, Ireland, 
Piedmont and the Albigenses, be not a sufficient warning to England that 
they beseech their God, and their King, and their Parliament, that no 
Papist, of such destructive Principles, may dwell in our land. 


Pensioners of course are denounced : 


Will not all Freeholders and Electors, be deservedly accounted infamous, 
and the Betrayers of their Countrey, who shall resolvedly, after such Dis- 
coveries of our Dangers, and such opportunities of being, by God’s Blessing, 
delivered from them by honest English Parliaments, sell themselves, their 
Wives, Children, and Estates, for one of Esau’s morsels ? 


1 Sermons, 1737, vi. 56-7 (preached temp. James II). 
? They seem to have increased in number with each election. One of the earliest 
was A Character of Popery and Arbitrary Government, with a timely Caveat to all the 
Freeholders, Citizens and Burgesses, how they may prevent the same by choosing good 
Members. 
3 R. North, Examen, pp. 540-1. 


* n.d. c. August 1679. There are several copies of this in the British Museum, 
which suggests that it was widely circulated. 
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Such appeals were more particularly directed to the humbler 
freeholders, and special efforts were made to reach the simple 
countryman or citizen by dialogues. A Dialogue between two 
Burgesses about chusing their next members of Parliament [1681] is 
between Tom and Will. They discuss the merits of the ‘ brave 
sparks ’ who have offered themselves : Mr. Sweet-lips (a courtier), 
Mr. Sell-Trust (a pensioner), Mr. Swallow-oath (a papist), Squire 
High Church ‘ whom they call a iwre divinoman’. ‘The last,’ says 
Will, ‘swears over a glass of wine he would rather break ten 
commandments of God than one of the bishop’s, and cut a 
hundred fanaticks’ throats before he would eat flesh on a Friday.’ 
Tom recommends Mr. Blunt and Mr. Unity. Humphrey and 
Roger, two countrymen, discourse in a similar but more artless 
and illiterate fashion in two dialogues. 

With the campaign against pensioners and courtiers was 
associated a no-treating campaign. In all the whig electioneering 
pamphlets from August 1679 onwards the electors were urged to 
put their candidates to no expense, ‘ to bear their own charges ’. 
The plea would seem unimpeachable, but there was more behind 
it than appeared. Electors were told that those who spent money 
on the elections designed to sell themselves to the court, and the 
country into slavery, and it was often suggested that the richer 


freeholders should bear the charges of the poorer ones! The 
whigs, whose electioneering was so surprisingly modern, disposed 
of party funds, partly provided by Barillon though he was not 
liberal. Subscriptions were raised at the Green Ribbon Club for 
special purposes,” and much must have been spent on printing and 
circulating election literature. A tory pamphlet complains that 
the no-treating campaign was a fraud : 


Would you think that cakes and ale and roast beef would be such danger- 
ously unqualifying things in an election ? Why, I will unfold the mystery 
of zeal of his party, and the underhand bearing their charges he knows will 
carry them to elections. ... But the other party of whom they are afraid, 
who do not love the trouble and rudeness of their opponents at elections, 
and had rather be minding their affairs, do by the prevalence of custom 
expect to have their charges defrayed.* 


No doubt the plea roused much genuine enthusiasm, and did 
something to save the pockets of the candidates. No doubt also 
there was much indirect payment of expenses through the hands 
of the richer freeholders. 

It is interesting to find that election literature was advertised 

1 For example: ‘ Whether it be not your indispensable duties to endeavour to 
make the Elections easie, by bearing your own charges, and the charges of the meaner 
sort of freeholders.’ (Sober and Seasonable Queries). 

? Notoriously of course for the Pope Burnings at Temple Bar (Sir George Sitwell, 


The First Whig). 
3 England bought and sold, 1681. 
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and circulated in a very modern way. It was startling in 1681 to 
“many worthy gentlemen ’ to receive through the post an appar- 
ently personal communication, and then to find that its contents 
were in print, recommending a new sixpenny pamphlet ‘ well 
worthy the perusal of all your electors ’, and suggesting that, if the 
recipient would put himself 


to the small charge of buying a parcel of them for your countrey people, it 
may be one great means of keeping them tight and steady in their choice of 
good Protestants and true Englishmen . . . whereon depends the weal or 
woe of this Kingdom not only in this but in future ages: It has comprised 
in it, all the material things that were in any of the former sheets upon the 
subject, and gives you additional ones that are at present most necessary 
to be considered. 





The title of the work is added in a postscript : The certaine way 
to save England in a seasonable Address to the Freeholders, sold by 
Richard Baldwin. To the tory pamphleteer who denounces it, 
it is a libel and a manifestation of a ‘ horrid design to destroy the 
ancient liberty of all the Freeholders of England in the choice of 
members ’, which is as much invaded by fraud as by force. 

The peculiar bitterness of the elections was partly due to the 
indignation of the gentry accustomed to control the elections or to 
dispute them with another clique of local magnates at finding 
themselves out-voted by ‘the meaner freeholders ’, who were (as 
the tories believed) misled by a campaign of slander and mis- 
representation. 

At each election there was a clear advance in the activity 
and ability of the propagandists, helped between February and 
August 1679 by the lapse of the Press Act in May, followed by the 
appearance of a swarm of newspapers which made much of election 
news. The climax of the campaign and by far the most interesting 
and significant part of it is to be found in the election addresses of 
February and March 1681. These were not made by the candidates, 
but were written documents purporting to be instructions from the 
electors to their delegates.2 The members were thanked for their 
past services (re-election was the rule) ;* the main points of the 
whig programme, as embodied in the votes of the last house of 
commons which had been printed and circulated in daily sheets, 
were set forth with special insistence on the Exclusion Bill. The 
punishment of abhorrers was sometimes demanded, as was the 







1 England bought and sold, 1681. 
? How far the members were from regarding themselves as the delegates of the 
electors appears from their expulsion of members obnoxious to the majority in the 


house. 
5 Cf. The Speech...of Henry Booth Esq... . spoken in Chester, on his being elected 
Knight of the Shire ...: ‘ When any change is, it is only to reject those that were 


pensionaries or else violently suspected to be mercenaries’ (i.e. all opponents of the 
whigs). 
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repeal of the Elizabethan statutes against nonconformity ; no 
money was to be granted tili these things, and, in general, security 
from popery and arbitrary government had been assured. Most of 
the addresses conclude with a promise to stand by their members 
with their lives and fortunes.! For instance, the Berkshire Address 
ends, ‘and now our request is that you will not assent to any 
Money Bill till the aforesaid particulars be thoroughly effected, and 
in so doing we hereby engage to stand by you with our lives and 
fortunes’. The similarity of phrase and content shows a common 
source, and it can hardly be doubted that they emanated from 
whig head-quarters in London.2, The Southwark Address calls 
them the work of ‘some few bold men’. Most of them were 
printed with significant promptness in Frank Smith’s Protestant 
Domestic Intelligence, which started on 1 February, possibly for 
this very purpose. In accordance with whig practice,® the first 
address and seemingly the model for the others was that of the City 
of London. The addresses were immediately reprinted in a 
pamphlet as Vox Patriae, or the Resentments and Indignation of the 
Freeborn Subjects of England against Popery, Arbitrary Government, 
the Duke of York and any other Popish Successor, being a true 
Collection of the Petitions and Addresses lately made by the divers 
Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of this Realm to their Representatives. 
This was an admirably conceived device to overawe all opposi- 
tion to the majority of the house of commons, or alternatively to 
be a prelude to the appeal to force which seemed so imminent 
at the meeting of the Oxford parliament. One would like to 
know how much the scheme owed to the zeal and enterprise of 
Frank Smith.* 

The reading of the address was a feature of the elections as 
described by Smith, being greeted with acclamations and followed 
by a speech from the member promising to carry out the instruc- 


1 One of the queries which were a feature of Heraclitus was, ‘ Whether promising 
to assist any persons whatsoever with life and fortune, without the express consent of 
His Majesty ... be not a constructive levying War against his Royal Authority.’ 

no. 7, 15 March). 

2 Cf. Booth’s evidence against Shaftesbury (State Trials, viii. 789). 

3 e. g. ‘Many would wish a petition to be presented, first from London and then 
from all the counties that Parliament may sit in January. . . . All agree that London 
should lead the dance.’ Letter to Sir Thomas Littleton, 27 October 1679 (Fitzherbert 
Papers, Hist. MSS.Comm., p. 21). Barillon reports on 18/28 December 1679 : ‘Shaftes- 
bury and his cabal do their utmost to induce the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
to present a petition for the sitting of Parliament. This would have much weight in 
the rest of England ’ (P.R.O., Paris Transcripts). 

* Contemporary allusions to Vox Patriae seem to imply that it was a production 
of Smith’s, e. g. Heraclitus Ridens, no. 14, quoted below. The bookseller’s name on 
the tract, however, is Francis Peters, who is unknown among London booksellers and 
printers except for this one imprint (H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Book- 
sellers). This’ suggests that Peters was a man of straw for Smith, though the latter 
was not averse to putting his name to ‘libels’. Heraclitus was presumably jesting 
when he remarked that Francis Peters was a relation of Hugh Peters. 
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tions.1_ There were some tory attempts to counter the effect of 
this demonstration, but they were a palpable afterthought and 
time was short. The Government watched the appearance of the 
addresses and deplored the inactivity of their own supporters: 
Jenkins wrote to Ormond on 5 March, 


The King will be on Monday sennight in Oxford. I wish our preparations 
for that meeting did bear proportion with the diligence of the adverse party. 
Yorkshire and Wiltshire have had the ordinary instructions obstructed 
upon them as the act of the gentry by a mere surprise, that is, one man 
handing a paper to be read in a crowd while all was in a hurry and nobody 
heeded what it was. But at the Assizes at Salisbury the Grand Jury 
presented the paper as seditious.” 


One of the few tory addresses was that from Southwark. Needless 
to say it does not appear in Vox Patriae. 


This address is not occasioned by the least apprehension we have of any 
necessity of giving you directions for the discharge of the trust which we 
and the constitution of the Government have reposed in you. But some few 
bold men having obtruded upon the world ill things as the unanimous 
dictates of whole counties, cities and boroughs, have forced upon us this 
way of declaring our minds, lest they should take occasion from our silence 
to put us in also as approvers of such things. 


Unlike the whig addresses, this one was presented, not at the de- 
claration of the poll, but on the members’ departure for Oxford, 
and then was published as a pamphlet. It concludes, ‘it is not for 
any want of respect . . . that we decline attending you in as great 
numbers as any Life and Fortune men of ’um all, but merely 
because, as loyal subjects, we are careful to avoid any thing that 
has the least appearance of a tumult ’.* 

Mr. Lipson thinks these addresses throw light on the extent to 
which the exclusion parliaments were influenced by the electorate.‘ 
They seem rather to show how the electors were influenced by the 
whig wirepullers. Even supposing the addresses were spontaneous, 
they could have had no effect on any but the Oxford parlia- 
ment, and they do in fact re-echo the votes and resolutions of 


1 Smith’s Protestant Domestic Intelligence, passim, e. g. no. 8, 18/21 February 1681. 
Heraclitus Ridens minimizes the unanimity : ‘ he [Smith] will slur you an Address of 
the Freeholders upon the Nation, when if you inquire of the matter, not one of those 
who were there know or heard of any such thing. . . or if such a thing be, their consent 
was never askt till they hear it read, and then half a score of Schismaticks cry Ay, 
Ay, ... and this goes for the consent of all the Freeholders. This makes the party look 
great and formidable, and then comes the sting of Lives and Fortunes in the Tail ; 
which looks like the second part to the same Tune of Living and Dying with his Excel- 
lency the Earl of Essex in 1642’ (no. 7, 15 March 1681). 

2 Ormonde MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., v. 599. 

5 Southwark Address. There were also loyal addresses from Bristol, Cambridge, 
and Norwich. At the Cheshire election there was a counter-address from ‘ the loyal 
and true-hearted Gentry and Orthodox Clergy ’, but this was taken fromr the hands of 
the Under-Sheriff and not allowed to be read (Prot. Mercury, p. 21, and Observator, 
no. 6, 21 April, 1681. * Ante, xxviii. 67-8. 
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the two earlier parliaments, which had been printed and cir- 
culated in pamphlets and broadsides._ The reaction which 
manifestly followed the dissolution of the Oxford parliament, 
and had begun before it, shows that the house of commons at 
this time did not represent the country as it is generally 
believed that the long parliament in 1640 and the parliament 
of 1661 represented it. Surely this is partly to be accounted 
for by the violence and success of the whigs’ electioneering, 
which, though it secured seats, alarmed the country and out- 
raged ancient custom and the local interests and loyalties on which 
for the most part elections were contested. The attempt to create 
a public opinion, and then to represent it as the demand of the 
nation, voiced at the elections, was new and essentially revolu- 
tionary. Moreover, it was the demand of a vocal minority against 
a comparatively silent majority.2 At first the propaganda cam- 


1 Besides the official ‘ Votes of the House of Commons (printed by their order) from 
the first day of their sitting, the 21 of October, and usually comes out every morning 
in half a sheet of paper printed for T. Newcomb ’ (A General Catalogue of all the Stitch’d 
Books and Single Sheets . . . from the first Discovery of the Popish Plot), Frank Smith 
specialized in broadsides and collections of speeches with inflammatory comments. 
For instance, Two Unanimous Votes of the present Honourable and worthy Parliament 
concerning the Subjects Right to Petition . . . has the imprint, ‘ Printed for Francis 
Smith . .. who suffered a chargeable imprisonment in the Gaol of Newgate in December 
last for printing and promoting Petitions for the sitting of the present Parliament.’ 
The tenor of his parliamentary publications was that the resolutions of the commons 
were the voice of the people, and those who disregarded them did so at their peril. 
Cf. ‘ The Westminster Votes looked only . . . as minutes for the instructing of popular 
clamours . . . there was no more in’t then the sending of the Votes down into the 
countries, to have ’em turn’d into Addresses and sent back again.’ (Observator, iii. 
19, 21 March 1684/5). 

2 “TI find the Parish grows short, when England must be drawn to such a point, 
that 7 or 8 and twenty Factious little Boroughs and a Company of Frank Smith’s 
first rate true Protestants in the great ones, must by a figure of a part for the whole, 
be the representatives of the Freeborn English, and the Vox Patriae . . . for if I reckon 
right there are 280 odd Counties, Cities and Boroughs on his list of the Parliament, 
and of these, 240 either presented no Addresses, or such as were far different from his’ 
(Heraclitus Ridens, no. 14, 3 May 1681). 

Addresses from the following places were printed in Vox Patriae: 

4 February. City of London. 

10 February. Westminster. 

10 February. City of Chichester (Speech to members). On 16 May the Mayor and 
Corporation in a loyal address to the King utterly disclaimed this, and said they had 
been wholly ignorant of it till they saw it in print (State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 
415, no. 188). Cf. infra, p. 577. 

15 February. Colchester. 

14 February. Gentry and Freeholders of Bedford. 

14 February. Gentry and Freeholders of Suffolk. Presented by Sir Thomas Smyth 
and Sir Philip Skippon, according to V. P., but Smyth afterwards said that he signed 
the indenture and made a speech of thanks to the member, but knew nothing of the 
other address, which he finds was read and delivered by an attorney from London 
(State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 415, no. 57). 

21 February. Town of Hertford. 

22 February. Gentry and Freeholders of Essex. 

23 February. Gentry and other Freeholders of Surrey. 

24 February. Freeholders of Leicester. 

2 March. Gentry and Freeholders of Yorkshire. The High Sheriff, Sir R. Graham 
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paign of the whigs, helped by the plot, had carried all before it. 
The other side were on the defensive, and almost silenced. To 
defend the court or the government was to be popish or venal. 
Among all the true protestant newspapers which appeared after 
the lapses of the Press Act in May 1679, there was only one loyalist 
paper, Nat. Thompson’s T'rue Domestick Intelligence. But ‘Popish 
Nat’ carried no weight. Proceedings were taken against him for 
printing and publishing a weekly libel and for ‘ being known to be 
popishly affected’. The smallness of the punishment for this 
offence (a fine of £3 6s. 8d.) was complained of in the commons as a 
notable instance of the partiality of the judges.’ The effective 
retort to the campaign of the whigs was that ‘ ’41 is come again ’, 
and the publication of ‘ libels ’ to this effect caused much indigna- 
tion and some prosecutions. Luttrell records that ‘ about this 
time [February 1680] many libels are thrown about to disaffect 
the king and his people and to turn all to °41.’ But this had to be 
done with circumspection. Heraclitus Ridens did not appear till 
1 February 1681, the Observator not till 13 April. In the following 
summer both were prosecuted as libels.2, But the alarm of ’41 was 


wrote to Jenkins, 29 April, that his seal-keeper who unluckily read that paper at the 
election pretends great contrition and that it was a surprise to him, and begs for 
re-admission to his place. (State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 415, no. 146.) 

Mayor and Inhabitants of Bridgwater. (Letter to their Burgesses chosen 26 
February.) 

22 February. Gentry and Freeholders of Nottingham. (‘ Speech made by a worthy 
gentleman in the name and with the consent and approbation of the whole company 
of electors.’) 

28 February. The Berkshire Address. (See below, p. 577.) 

The Town of Dover. n.d. 

3 March. Newcastle under Lyne. 

3 March. Gentry and Freeholders of Sussex. 

7 March. The Cheshire Address. 

8 March. The Northamptonshire Address. (See below, p. 577, n. 1.) 

The Town of Taunton. n.d. [11 March.] 

The Humble Address of the Young Men of the Town of Taunton. The Mayor 
and 16 others protested to the Bishop of Bath and Wells against the printed address, 
having declared their dislike of it at the election. (State Papers, Dom., Charles II, 
415, no. 80.) 

The Ancient Town of Winchelsea. L’Estrange mocks at the ‘lives and fortunes 
of Winchilsea, with her ten electors on the one side and eight on the other’. (Observator, 
no. 5, 25 April 1681.) 

The author of Vox Patriae remarks that there are ‘many more not... yet come 
to our hands. But indeed the re-election of soe many of the former members is itself 
a General Address and loudly speaks it, the Voyce of the People which we trust will 
be ratified by the Voyce of Heaven. No Popish Successor. No Popery. No Slavery’. 
Then comes a list of the members of the Oxford parliament, and after that the Middle- 
sex Address, without particulars of place or date ‘ being forgotten in its proper place ’. 
According to Heraclitus, ‘ not one of those who were there knew or heard of any such 
thing ’ (no. 7, 15 March 1681). 

There are also some preliminary letters expressing approval to their members or 
promising re-election. These are from the grand juries of Shropshire and Worcester, 
from the borough of Northallerton, the town of Reading, from Kingston-upon-Hull 
and Lewes. * Commons’ Journals, ix. 686, 21 December 1680. 

* The Observator, for a tory interpretation of whig aims put in the form of petition 
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so clearly justified by the mounted bodies of freeholders at elec- 
tions and the life and fortune men at Oxford as well as by the 
violence of the house of commons and the activities of known 
republicans that the loyalist reaction gained ground rapidly. 
That the election addresses contributed directly to the reaction 
appears from the fact that the addresses of thanks to the king for 
his Declaration of his Reasons for dissolving the two last Parliaments 
(8 April) were evidently intended as answers to them. The loyal 
addressers offer their ‘ lives and fortunes’ to the king in defence 
of those things which were threatened, explicitly or implicitly, in 
the whig addresses: the prerogative, the succession, and the estab- 
lished church. Two of them repudiate the election formula: the 
grand jury of Berkshire (11 July) adds to its thanks, ‘and we 
cannot but take notice that some months since a paper was read 
at an election for this county which we do disown and disclaim; 
it being only contrived by some few persons and unknown and 
unapproved by the greatest part of the freeholders’. Chichester 
is mainly concerned to disavow its election address; ‘the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Cittizens . . . in Common Councell assembled ’, begin 
their address, ‘ Whereas there hath beene a certaine scandalous 
speech delivered by a factious person to the members of the late 
parliament chosen for this Citty, pretending the contents . . . to 
be the sense and in the name of the whole Citty ’, and end it, ‘ we 
are ready to lay down our lives and fortunes at your Majesty’s 
feet in defence of your Majesty’s most sacred person and Royall 
authority, your lawfull heirs and successors in Church and State 
and the Protestant Religion now by law established. And this 
is the reallity and true sense of our hearts.’! 

To all appearance the tide of whig enthusiasm ran higher on 
the eve of the Oxford parliament than it had done before. Actu- 
ally it was ebbing fast. And as the hold of the party on the country 
grew weaker they turned more and more to methods of violence. 
to the king, in no. 27, 25 June. L’Estrange appeals to the recently chosen Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Moore, against the attitude of the London grand jury to the press: ‘ While 
these libellous papers and agents go scot free, the authors and publishers of other books 
and papers, whose business is only to vindicate the Government from the rogueries, 
calumnies, malice and sedition of the dayly libels of Care, Curtis, Janeway, Baldwin, 
&c., are presented, and Bills found . . . while yet at the same time, almost every stall 
is cover’d and every Coffee House furnished with newspapers and pamphlets (both 


written and printed) of personal scandal, Schism and Treason’ (A Word Concerning 
Libels and Libellers .. . 1681). 

1 State Papers Dom. Charles II, 415, no. 188, 16 May 1681. The loyal addresses 
(that from Chichester is not included) were collected and reprinted as Vor Angliae, 
a palpable counter-blast to Vox Patriae. Some of them promise that in future elections 
loyal members shall be returned. Cf. also‘ A Draft of a Presentment for Northampton ’ 
by the grand jury at quarter sessions. This opens, ‘ Whereas in a sorte of Addresse 
of certain Factious and seditious persons in this County unduely and surreptitiously 
made ...at the time of the election . . . the said Addressors desired amongst other 
specious and popular pretences the utmost endeavours of the said Mr. Packhurst and 
Mr. Fleetwood to be secured against a Popish Successor and that there might be found 
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This struggle is a true transition from the civil war of the past to 
the party contests of the future. The campaign stereotyped party 
watchwords. The long tradition of ‘ liberty, property and noise’ 
as the features of an English election dates from the days of 
Shaftesbury. Many elections were to be fought on the cries of 
country against court, of opposition against corruption, ‘ no 
pensioners, no courtiers’.! Patriotism and opposition long 
remained synonymous terms. M. Dorotuy GEORGE. 


means of uniting his Majesty’s Protestant subjects against the Common Enemy ; 
And that in pursuance of those ends . . . promised to stand by them with their lives 
and fortunes, their intentions seeming to us fully to be discovered in that wicked modell 
of an Association found in the Earle of Shaftesbury’s study which hath been and ever 
will be detested and abhorred by all good men. And whereas some of the said Addres- 
sors do associate and meet under colour and pretence of dining together usually on 
every Saturday ...’ the said meeting is presented as ‘an unlawfull Assembly and 
dangerous to the Peace and Welfare of this Kingdome.’ State Papers Domestic, 417, 
no. 71. n.d. 

Cf. Le Blanc (writing apparently of the election of 1741): ‘ In this country, the 
children in all conditions of life suck the spirit of party with their milk. They have 
scarcely learned to speak, when they are taught the terms of Corruption and Opposition, 
by which they now denote the different parties, which were not long since characterized 
by the odious names of Whig and Tory’ (Letters on the English and French Nations 
(trans.), 1747, i. 196). 





Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, 


1742-4 


HE relations between Russia and Prussia during the war of the 

Austrian succession are of peculiar importance because, but for 
Prussian parcicipation in two stages of the war, and the constant 
fear of Frederick’s renewed intervention during his periods of pro- 
fessed neutrality, the anti-Bourbon powers would have had far less 
reason to seek for Russian co-operation. The British government 
was especially concerned with these relations on account of 
Hanover. Prussia was Hanover’s most dangerous neighbour and 
rival, and the most efficient defender of Hanover against a hostile 
Prussia was Russia, whence a military attack could be easily and 
promptly directed against East Prussia through Courland. 
Frederick frankly admitted to both friend and foe that he dreaded 
Russia more than any other power. Just before he invaded Silesia 
in December 1740 he had concluded a defensive treaty with Russia, 
but he knew that the treaty would be rendered worthless by his 
unprovoked attack on Maria Theresa. While he reckoned that he 
was safe on every other side owing to the enmity between France 
and the maritime powers, he owned to misgivings about the 
attitude of Russia. That these misgivings were justified is proved 
by the fact that, when Anne was regent and Osterman practically 
ruled Russia, a definite plan was formed for an invasion of East 
Prussia by land and for a naval attack upon Pomerania.! The 
plan would have been carried out if the maritime powers had been 
able to formulate a scheme of co-operation, but this was prevented, 
partly by Walpole’s reluctance to commit himself too far, and 
partly by George II’s alarm for Hanover. These favouring condi- 
tions, however, could not be permanently counted upon, and no 
one therefore had more reason than the Prussian king to welcome 
the revolution of 6 December 1741, which deposed Ivan VI, put 


1 On 1 June 1743 Frederick wrote to Mardefeld that he had no reason to expect an 
offensive war on the part of Russia, but he did not want again to have the same fear of 
that power as he had at the time of the invasion of Silesia. So Mardefeld must ascertain 
the precise details of the Russian plan of attack which had been formed under the 
regency of Anne (Pol. Corr. ii. 369). 
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an end to the regency of Anne, sent Osterman to end his days in 
Siberia, and placed Elizabeth Petrovna upon the Russian throne. 

No sooner did the news reach Berlin than Frederick determined 
to apply for a new treaty with Russia, and to offer a substantial 
present to Lestock, the medical adventurer of Hanoverian origin 
who had been active in aiding Elizabeth, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a curious hold over her during the next seven years.! 
Frederick had a very experienced representative at the Russian 
court in Axel von Mardefeld, and received from him better informa- 
tion as to the currents of political intrigue at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow than was possessed by any other European ruler or states- 
man. According to Mardefeld, the proposal of a treaty was 
cordially received in Russia, where for a time the wind blew 
strongly in favour of France and the French allies. It was, there- 
fore, a blow to Frederick to discover in the summer of 1742 that 
la Chétardie, compelled by his instructions from Versailles to 
obtain some concession to Sweden, ‘la plus ancienne alliée de la 
France ’, and unable to get any from Russia, was calmly proposing 
that, as an equivalent for the Baltic provinces, Sweden should be 
aided to recover Stettin and Prussian Pomerania.” So far had the 
French ambassador gone as to urge that Mardefeld’s recall should 
be demanded. These revelations from Moscow helped to induce 
Frederick to desert France and to conclude the preliminaries of 
Breslau (11 June 1742), which were converted into a definitive peace 
at Berlin. One of his most urgent stipulations was that Great 
Britain should obtain the accession of Russia to the treaty. 

For a few weeks after Hyndford’s success in settling the terms 
of peace at Breslau, there was a sort of honeymoon between the 
courts of London and Berlin. Carteret hastened to give a guarantee 
of the preliminaries without waiting either for the definitive treaty 
or for the conclusion of the defensive alliance which Frederick had 
offered in return for British mediation. Mardefeld and Sir Cyril 





1 On 16 January 1742 Eichel wrote to Podewils that instructions should be given to 
Mardefeld ‘ dass er dem russischen Hofe alle Versicherung geben soll von Sr. Kénigl. 
Majestat aufrichtigem Verlangen, mit demselben eine genaue Freundschaft zu unter- 
halten, wie dann auch Se. Kéniglr. Majestit geneigt waren, mit der Kaiserin von 
Russland einen Traité d’amitié zu schliessen ’ (Pol. Corr. ii. 12). And on 30 January 
Frederick himself wrote to Podewils: ‘ne serait-il bon de faire un traité d’amitié 
avec la Russie, et de donner un gros présent & Lestocq ?’ (ibid. p. 25). 

2 See Pol. Corr. ii. 242, 246, 258. Amelot (to d’Alion 5 July 1742) declared that the 
spoliation of Prussia to satisfy Sweden was suggested by Bestuzhev to la Chétardie 
(Rambaud, Recueil des Instructions, Russie, i.389). This is quite possible, but itinvolves 
an admission that la Chétardie acted on the suggestion. 

5 Otto Podewils reported on 28 August 1742 to his uncle at Berlin a conversation 
with Frederick at Cleve, in the course of which the king declared ‘ que les intrigues du 
marquis de la Chétardie avaient beaucoup contribué & lui faire prendre la résolution de 
faire sa paix ’ (Pol. Corr. ii. 263). Although the final peace was signed at Berlin, con- 
temporaries continued to call it the treaty of Breslau. I have followed contemporary 
usage in this and other articles. 


* Frederick to Podewils, 5 June 1742: ‘ Si je puis parvenir par leur entremise & une 
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Wich were ordered to act in cordial co-operation with each other, 
and Wich, as representing the mediating power, undertook, as soon 
as he had obtained an assurance of Elizabeth’s goodwill in the 
matter, to take the initiative in demanding the accession of Russia 
to the treaty of Breslau. At the same time Mardefeld was to aid 
Wich to get his treaty, and Wich was to promote the Russo- 
Prussian treaty, whose favourable prospects had been obscured by 
la Chétardie’s intrigues. The departure of la Chétardie seemed to 
remove the chief obstacle to the realization of all these schemes. 
Meanwhile Andrié, Frederick’s representative in London, was 
authorized to adjust directly with Carteret the terms of a defensive 
treaty between Great Britain and Prussia. 

The aims of the two parties were, however, too divergent to 
allow this display of demonstrative affection to be very prolonged. 
Frederick, no believer in the permanence of alliances,! was willing 
enough to join the maritime powers on condition that they would 
accept Prussia as a substitute for Austria in their system. But it 
was an obstinate tradition both in London and at the Hague that 
the maintenance of Austria as a great power was necessary to 
balance the union of the two Bourbon states. Carteret, on his side, 
hoped and desired that the natural irritation of France at Frederick’s 
desertion would drive Prussia into an unconditional entry into the 
anti-Bourbon fold. Frederick, on the other hand, who expected 
that the Breslau agreement would be the prelude to a pacification 
of Germany, and that he would play a prominent part in it as 
mediator with Charles VII, was furious when he learned that the 
British ministry proposed to send 16,000 native troops, to be joined 
by as many Hanoverians and the 6,000 hired Hessians, to con- 
stitute, with the Austrian forces in the Netherlands, a substantial 
‘Pragmatic army’. This threatened an indefinite prolongation of 
the war, and he had no intention of gratifying Carteret by be- 
coming involved in it. And the French government, under the 
cautious guidance of Fleury, facilitated his abstention by refrain- 
ing from overt expression of its anger against Prussia. On 
10 September Frederick gave Hyndford a formal declaration that, 
as Great Britain was obviously embarking on an aggressive war 
against France, he would not regard such a war as a casus foederis 


bonne paix avec la cour de Vienne, vous savez que mon intention est de me préter alors 
a une alliance défensive avec les Puissances maritimes ’ (Pol. Corr. ii. 186). 

1 Frederick had from an early date an almost uncanny prevision of the diplomatic 
revolution which followed the conclusion of the war. See especially his instructions to 
Dohna (28 October 1742), when he resumed diplomatic relations with the court of 
Vienna (Pol. Corr. ii. 283). In this interesting document he contends that, in spite of 
the present hostility of Austria to France, it is quite possible that the two powers may 
come together. So also the close alliance with England, to which Maria Theresa is so 
deeply indebted, may not be durable. England’s real object is to humiliate and weaken 
France, and to secure a favourable treaty with Spain. If she gains these ends, her zeal 
for Austria will slacken, and she will urge Maria Theresa to make peace quovis modo. 
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under the treaty which Andrié was negotiating at Westminster. 
Carteret replied that the declaration ‘renders the treaty useless 


and indifferent ’, and for a time the negotiations were on the verge 
of being broken off. 


This growing friction speedily affected the relations of the two 
powers at Moscow. On 10 September (0.s.) Carteret had enjoined 
Wich in the strongest terms ‘ to live in the most perfect harmony 
with Mr. Mardefeld ’, and to join with him in a requisition for the 
Tsaritsa’s accession to the treaty of Breslau.2 But a week later he 
wrote a ‘ most secret ’ letter in a very different tone. 


Though the king of Prussia gives us the best words imaginable, yet we 
find he does the same towards France, and though France treats him in all 
their private measures as the most dangerous and perfidious prince imagin- 
able, yet they endeavour to flatter him in the highest degree and to make 
parade of his friendship in contradiction tous. We, therefore, in this respect, 
act in the same manner as the court of France does, and say we have no 
doubts or scruples concerning his fidelity, that is that he will keep an exact 
neutrality in the present war, which is all that he will promise us in the 
defensive alliance he has desired to make with his Majesty. And, therefore, 
in public with the ministers of the king of Prussia and with Mr. Mardefeld 
in particular, you are to appear to have the utmost confidence, but yet to be 
very cautious with them ; and if you find that the Russ ministers, who are 
our friends, have any distrust or antipathy against the king of Prussia, you 
need not attempt to cure them of such aversion, nor let them think that we 
are any ways attached to the king of Prussia further than to make use of 
him in the present critical conjunctures. This must be managed with the 
utmost caution and delicacy ; and if I had not a very good opinion both of 
your honesty and taciturnity, I should not have advised his Majesty to 
confide these most secret sentiments to you. You will proceed publicly 
with Mr. Mardefeld as I directed you in my last dispatch ; but you may 
assure the Bestuchefs that, if their court can be brought to act in concert 
with the maritime powers for the support of the house of Austria, the 
Czarinna can have nothing to apprehend either from France or, if things 
should turn out unexpectedly, from the king of Prussia.’ 


Wich at Moscow, before this letter reached him, had received 
from Hyndford a caution that he had better not be too pressing in 
his demand for Russia’s accession to the treaty of Breslau, as a 
little artful delay might make Frederick more docile in his negotia- 
tion with the British ministry. Accordingly he wrote to Carteret 
on 14 October (0.s.) that, after what had passed, he could not evade 
joining in the demand for accession, 


but I may perhaps still find means to suspend the signing of the treaty 
between this court and Prussia, by making some insinuations to the 
Russian ministers, with whom I am intimate, and creating delays on this 
side, without appearing to have the least share in them. 


1 See the author’s Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century, p. 41. 
2 Recueil of the Russian Imp. Hist. Society, xcix. 65. 
% Ibid. xcix. 81: Carteret to Wich, 18 September (0.s.) 1742. 
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To Hyndford on the same date he wrote : ‘I shall not appear to 
have the least share in the delays, which will be made by the 
Russian ministry ’.1 This programme, which Austria approved? and 
the Bestuzhevs cheerfully accepted, was so successfully carried out 
that, though the formal requisition was made by Wich in Nover- 
ber 1742, a whole year elapsed before the accession of Russia to 
the treaty of Breslau was completed.* 

Wich flattered himself that his adroit handling of the accession 
problem helped to make Frederick more malleable in the West- 
minster negotiations, but it is doubtful whether they were affected 
in any way by events in Moscow. For some time the king of 
Prussia maintained his obstinate attitude. He adhered to his 
declaration about a future French war, and in addition he de- 
manded that the recognition of his claims to the succession in East 
Friesland and Mecklenburg should be embodied in the treaty. For 
this he advanced the specious ground that England and Prussia 
could never be friends as long as Hanover and Prussia were rivals. 
When the English ministers pointed out that they had no power to 
deal with Hanoverian problems, Frederick insisted upon the inser- 
tion of a separate and secret article by which George II should be 
pledged to an immediate settlement of all his electoral disputes 
with Prussia. What in the end induced him to give way was 
alarming news from Dresden. Saxony had been included in the 
treaty of Breslau on condition that its troops should be withdrawn 
from Bohemia within sixteen days from the signature of the final 
treaty. These terms, which left Augustus III absolutely empty- 
handed, were reluctantly accepted, and, as the French alliance was 
thereby forfeited, the elector-king and his ministers set themselves 
assiduously to seek a treaty with Vienna. This treaty, said 
Frederick, was desired in order to have a support against those 
powers whom Saxony regarded with suspicion and jealousy, and 
the foremost of these powers was Prussia. He owned that he 
feared an alliance of Saxony with Austria more than one between 
France and Russia. In view of this danger, he decided to come to 
terms with England. He instructed Podewils that the declaration 
of 10 September should be recalled, as a satisfactory assurance had 

1 Ibid. pp. 104, 108. 

2 Robinson wrote to Carteret on 27 December 1742 that the court of Vienna was 
very pleased with Wich’s conduct, and considered that he had acted just as Maria 
Theresa would have liked her own minister to act. Add. MSS. 23867, 60305. 

3 It is worth noting that in this obstruction the British ministers were indirectly 
serving the cause of France. To France the treaty of Breslau was naturally anathema, 
and when it was proposed to send back la Chétardie in December 1742, his draft instruc- 
tions were entirely concerned with the arguments to be used to prevent, or at any rate 
to postpone, Russian accession to the treaty. But it is characteristic of Fleury that 
la Chétardie was to use these arguments with great caution because, in spite of his 
‘ infidélité la plus noire, . . . le Roi a toutes sortes de raisons d’observer d’extrémes 


ménagements pour le roi de Prusse’’ (Rambaud, Recueil &c., Russie, i. 377-80). 
* Pol. Corr. ii. 287. 
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been given that no aggressive war against France was intended by 
England, and the proposed separate article might be dropped, pro- 
vided George II gave a written promise to adjust a treaty between 
Hanover and Prussia with reasonable promptitude.1_ The guarantee 
of Hanover, to which the English king attached special importance, 
might be granted unconditionally because Prussian interests were 
opposed to a French occupation of the electorate.2 Powers were to 
be sent to Andrié to sign the treaty at once. But when Podewils 
on 16 November brought the formal authority to Andrié for the 
royal signature, Frederick declared: ‘Je fais cette alliance a 
contre-cceur, et s’ils ne me satisfont sur mes intéréts et qu’ils 
n’entrent pas dans mes idées, ils en seront les dupes’. The treaty 
was signed at Westminster on 18/29 November 1742. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Wich’s rather transparent subterfuges, 
which never deceived either Mardefeld or Frederick, the two 
powers continued to act formally together at the Russian court, as 
if they were cordial allies. Frederick was able to write on 13 
November to Podewils: ‘ Pour la Russie, je suis persuadé que 
l’Impératrice est de cceur et d’ame pour le parti francais, et le 
ministére pour nous et pour le parti anglais ’.2 But he realized that 
English support at Moscow had weakened, and that he must take 
his own measures to secure his three aims at the Russian court ; 
the defensive alliance, the accession to the treaty of Breslau, and, 
if possible, a direct guarantee of his possession of Silesia. What he 
needed for this purpose was a trustworthy dependant within the 
inner circle of the tsaritsa’s associates. He could not trust the 
Bestuzhevs, whom he persistently denounced, though without any 
evidence, as ‘ sold to England’. Nor had he much confidence in 
Lestock, to whom he continued to make payments, although he 
was in receipt of pensions from both France and England. Guided 
by Mardefeld, he fixed upon a young Russian noble, Michael 
Voronzov (born in 1714), who had ridden with Elizabeth in her 
sledge on the famous midnight journey when the coup d’état was 
accomplished. For this service he was appointed chamberlain to 
the new empress, and he had since strengthened his position by 
marrying her favourite cousin. To this young man of twenty- 

1 Pol. Corr. ii. 292, 294. 

2 In view of the later and more famous Anglo-Prussian treaty of 16 January 1756, 
it is of interest to note the views as to a guarantee of Hanover which Frederick formu- 
lated in 1742. ‘ Rien ne nous empéche de garantir les états d’Hanovre, car quand 
méme nous ne serions pas amis du roi d’Angleterre, la bonne politique ne permettrait 
pourtant pas que nous souffrions les troupes frangaises dans les états d’Hanovre. .. . 
Voila pourquoi la garantie des états d’Hanovre me parait d’autant plus facile & leur 
accorder, que nous sommes en quelque fagon obligés nous-mémes & cette garantie’ 


(Frederick to Podewils, 8 October 1742: Pol. Corr. ii. 278). 
5 Ibid. p. 291. 


* On the death of Peter the Great, it was discovered that Catherine, who was 
successively the tsar’s mistress, wife, widow, and successor, had two brothers and a 
sister. It was the daughter of the last who was married to Voronzov. 
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eight, although he as yet held no ministerial office, Frederick sent 
his coveted order of the Black Eagle. Hearing that the tsaritsa 
had admired the decoration, and had expressed a desire to wear it 
herself, the king promptly sent her the order richly set in diamonds, 
and also authorized Mardefeld, if any curious person should ask the 
cost of the setting, to say that it was 30,000 crowns. At the same 
time he gave the order to Mardefeld, so that he might be qualified 
to present it to the empress, and entrusted him with congratula- 
tions to the Grand Duke Peter on his recognition as heir to the 
Russian throne, and also with a personal letter to Brummer, the 
grand duke’s director, whom Wich had hitherto regarded as anti- 
Prussian.? Wich was so impressed by this series of demonstrations 
from Berlin, that he urged Carteret to counter them by inducing 
the king to send the Garter to the empress, and added that it would 
be avery becoming decoration to her, as she loved to dress in male 
attire and made a very fine figure in the masquerade.* But repeated 
appeals only extracted a tardy answer that the rules of the order 
forbade its being worn by a woman other than a reigning sovereign 
in England, and that it could not be given even to a queen consort 
by her husband.* 

Frederick’s industrious complacence to the Russian court . 
enabled Mardefeld to get the defensive treaty on which he had been 
busied for more than a year. The treaty was signed on 16/27 March 
1743, but it was a barren success. All attempts to obtain the in- 
clusion of an article for the guarantee of Silesia were defeated by 
the obstinate Russian dislike of extended obligations in Europe. 
Frederick, instead of exulting in his success, was extremely des- 
pondent. When the news came from Mardefeld, he wrote on 
11 April to his two ministers, Podewils and Borcke : 

Cette alliance n’est dans mes yeux qu’une ostentation vaine d’effet, et 
je regarde la cour de Russie comme une puissance faible en son intérieur, 
gouvernée par une femme voluptueuse, qui est méme subordonnée 4 un 
sénat qui détourne les revenus de |’Etat par ses rapines, et qui pour mieux 
voler préfére de se renfermer dans son intérieur que de se méler en quoi que 
ce put étre dans les querelles des puissances Européennes, dont les guerres 
sont ruineuses et inutiles pour les Russes.® 
And a month later, when his ministers asked whether he wished 
the Russian treaty to be communicated to England, he replied : 
Je crois, si nous ne le montrons pas, que cela donnera plus dans les yeux que 


si nous le montrons, car, 4 parler vrai, c’est un assemblage de mots sans ame, 
qui promettent et ne roulent sur rien.® 


1 Wich to Carteret, 1 November (0.8.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 125). 

2 Frederick to Mardefeld, 24 January and 1 February 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 315-18) ; 
Wich toCarteret, 15 January (o.s.), 12and 19 February (0.s.) (Recueil, xcix. 222, 247, 250). 

8 Wich to Carteret, 25 January (0.s.) 1743 (ibid. p. 227). 

* Carteret to Wich, 15 March (0.s.) 1743 (ibid. p. 293). Tyrawly subsequently made 
the same suggestion, and received the same reply. 

5 Pol. Corr. ii. 358. ® Ibid. p. 374. 
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By this time the relations between the courts of London and 

Berlin had become so strained that even the semblance of co- 
operation in Russia had been almost completely abandoned. 
Frederick instructed Mardefeld to ascertain in the utmost secrecy 
what the attitude of Russia would be if he should declare for France 
against England, and whether Russia would send assistance to 
George II in case Prussia should undertake an invasion of Han- 
over. Carteret, on his side, ordered Wich to obtain assurances 
that, if Prussia took the offensive, Russia would fulfil its obliga- 
tions under the treaty of December 1742. When Frederick 
learned that the vice-chancellor Bestuzhev had given these 
assurances, he betrayed his serious alarm by telling Mardefeld to 
inquire into the Russian scheme of attack which had been drawn 
up for the regent and Osterman in 1741, and also into the possi- 
bility of corrupting the Russian troops. He admitted that in fear 
of Russia he was increasing his forces in East Prussia.1 When he 
was invited to accede to the Anglo-Russian treaty, he declared it 
to be unnecessary, as he already had adequate treaties with both 
powers.” The Russian ministers maliciously copied this answer 
when Mardefeld pressed them for accession to the treaty of Breslau.® 
Frederick made the indignant comment ‘que cela est un jeu 
concerté du ministére anglais’. Wich did not hesitate to en- 
courage Bestuzhev and Brevern in their more and more open 
hostility to Prussia, ‘ as every thing which tends towards increasing 
the jealousy of this court with regard to that of Berlin, seems at 
this juncture to be for the service of the king our master’.* In 
successive dispatches he gleefully chronicled every proof of the 
decline of Prussian influence at St. Petersburg. 

The ill-will of Russia was the more serious to Frederick because 
things were not going well for him in the first seven months of 1743. 
The first blow was the decision of the British government, an- 
nounced towards the close of the previous year, to send the Prag- 
matic army across the Rhine. On the very day on which the rati- 
fications of the treaty of Westminster were exchanged (20 December) 
he protested in the strongest terms against the entry of foreign 
troops into Germany, and not obscurely threatened that his patrio- 
tism might compel him to oppose it by force. But Carteret, con- 
fident that France had failed in her grandiose schemes for the parti- 
tion of the Austrian dominions north of the Alps, and that the 

1 Frederick to Mardefeld, 1 June 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 369): ‘ Ce n’est pas qu’il me 
viendra jamais dans esprit de vouloir me frotter de gaieté de cceur & la Russie ; au 
contraire, je ferai tout au monde pour entretenir une bonne harmonie avec cet empire, 
mais je ne veux plus |’avoir tant & craindre que du temps passé, et je veux bien vous dire 
en confidence que c’est une des raisons que j’ai eues d’augmenter mon armée jusque-la 
que je puisse avoir toujours un corps de troupes de 20 & 30,000 hommes en Prusse ’. 

? Hyndford to Carteret, 4 May 1743 (Hyndford Papers, vol. ix). 


5 Pol. Corr. ii. 405: Wich to Carteret, 7 June (0.s.) 1743 (Recueil, xcix. 356). 
* Wich to Carteret, 7 May (0.8.) 1743 (Recueil, xcix. 343). 
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same failure would attend Bourbon aggression in Italy when once 
he could adjust terms between Sardinia and Austria, was in the 
mood chronicled by Andrié, the Prussian minister in London. 
When he first spoke of the entry into Germany to the foreign 
representatives, the French envoy asked him : 


vous voudriez donc, Milord, nous obliger 4 une paix honteuse ? Sans doute, 
répondit milord Carteret, et c’est mon unique occupation depuis que je 
suis dans les affaires—en ajoutant, Je me flatte méme d’y réussir.* 


In this spirit he called Frederick’s bluff, and the troops were 
ordered to cross the Rhine. The Prussian king, still muttering 
about his German patriotism, had to explain away his threat. Then 
the troops entered Jiilich, in spite of the protest of the Elector 
Palatine that his consent to their transit had never been solicited. 
This touched Frederick on the raw; Jiilich might have been his own 
dominion, if he had not resigned his claim in order to gain Silesia 
and concluded a treaty with the Palatine house by which the 
duchy passed in December 1742 to Charles Theodore of Sulzbach. 
Frederick deemed it his duty to protect the interests of the young 
elector, who was like himself a loyal adherent of Charles VII, and 
he warned England, even to the length of a personal letter to 
George II, that he would be forced to consider this unprovoked 
aggression as a casus foederis under the original treaty of 1666 and 
his own recent treaty with the Palatine house.2 He reiterated 
constant warnings that he could not allow any attack upon the 
emperor, whom he regarded as his own creation, or any attempt to 
bring about the election of the grand duke of Tuscany or his son as 
king of the Romans.* Assurances were given him that the passage 
through the Palatine territories was merely transitus innoxius, that 
the troops were only auxiliaries for whom their employer Maria 
Theresa ought to ask permission, which she could hardly do from 
a prince who did not acknowledge her titles, that there was no 
hostility to the emperor, but only to an elector of Bavaria who 
claimed territories to which he had no lawful right. But no atten- 
tion was paid to his threats, the Pragmatic army continued its 
march, and Frederick did not venture to take action. He could 
have diverted the troops by an invasion of Hanover, but he dared 
not do this with Russia threatening him from the east. This im- 
potence was galling to a ruler who a year before had seemed to 


1 Andrié to Frederick, 4 December 1742 (Pol. Corr. ii. 301). 

2 The whole story of these disputes may be followed in the Hyndford Papers, vol. viii 
(Add. MS. 11372) and in vol. ii of Frederick’s Politische Correspondenz. A summary of 
them is given ina letter of Carteret to Wich of 18 March (0.s.) 1743 ( Recueil, xcix. 283-8), 
and Add. MS. 22528 (Carteret Papers, 60, 119). 

3 As early as 10 December 1742 he had written to Podewils ‘que moi-méme en 
qualité de prince de l’Empire je ne pourrais pas souffrir & la longue une pareille oppres- 
sion du chef de la Germanie, et que peut-étre me forcerait-on & soutenir un empereur 
qui aprés tout est mon ouvrage contra quoscunque (Pol. Corr. ii. 300). 
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hold the fate of Europe in his hands. All his attempts to induce 
the Empire to make a corporate protest against foreign inroads, 
and to authorize the formation of an army of neutrality, to which 
he could furnish his contingent without overt breach of the treaty 
of Breslau, were frustrated by the selfish isolation of the German 
princes, and especially by the conduct of Saxony in seeking to 
curry favour with Austria. 

Meanwhile the successes of the anti-Bourbon powers were un- 
broken. The United Provinces, the most sluggish and divided of 
states, had at last been induced by Carteret to send a contingent 
to the allied army. Before they could arrive, the Austrians had 
completely recovered Bohemia and were steadily driving the 
French from German soil. Bavaria was rapidly falling into their 
hands, and Charles VII, of whom Frederick was the professed 
champion, was forced to abandon his hereditary dominions and 
seek refuge in an imperial city. If Maria Theresa should keep 
Bavaria, she would realize an old and dear object of Habsburg 
ambition, and would obtain ample compensation for the loss of 
Silesia. Prussian domination of Germany, exerted through a 
puppet Wittelsbach emperor, would be at an end. It was useless 
for Frederick to clamour that two electorates in a single hand 
would be a breach of the imperial constitution. If the Empire 
would not defend its constitution, that constitution could have 
little binding force. The climax came when the army of Noailies, 
which might have restored the situation in Bavaria, was defeated 
by George II at Dettingen (27 June). It was easy for rederick to 
sneer at the victory afterwards as a mere retention of the battle- 
field, due to luck rather than to generalship,! but the dejection to 
which it reduced him is graphically pictured in the letter which he 
wrote to Podewils when the news first reached him. 


Mon cher Podewils. Je suis bien mortifié des nouvelles que je vous 
envoie et que je viens de recevoir d’Hanovre ; vous y verrez la bataille que 
monsieur mon oncle—que le diable veuille emporter—vient de remporter 
sur les Frangais ; je ne m’amuse point & critiquer la conduite pitoyable des 
Frangais, je ne m’arréte qu’aux suites de cette victoire, et, pour prendre 
toutes les choses au pis, je vais vous marquer ce que je crois qu’elles pourront 
produire. Premiérement, la supériorité compléte du roi d’Angleterre et de 
la reine d’Hongrie dans les affaires de Empire. En second lieu, !’élection 
du duc de Lorraine comme roi des Romains. En troisiéme lieu, une ligue, 
qui ne nous sera point avantageuse, entre |’Angleterre, |’Autrichien, le 
Saxon, le Danois et le Russe... Ensuite, par la paix générale, il est & 
craindre que l’on nous veuille faire encore quelque rabais de notre conquéte. 

Les événements de cette année ne nous rient point ; il faut qu’un 
autre temps viendra ot nous aurons notre tour.” 


1 Frederick to Rothenburg, 5 July 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 385). 
? Frederick to Podewils, 3 July 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 380-1). 
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None of Frederick’s pessimistic anticipations were precisely 
realized, though in one case, the subsequent election of Francis as 
emperor, the event may have seemed worse than the forecast. Also 
the more favourable turn came sooner than he could have expected. 
But the events of July were almost as depressing as those of the 
preceding months. Charles VII had for a long time striven to 
follow the example of Prussia, and to make his own profit by de- 
serting the French. Like Frederick, he looked to England to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for him. During 1742 he conducted 
through his interested henchman, William of Hesse-Cassel,! a series 
of negotiations with Carteret as to the terms which England might 
undertake to procure for him. All these failed because the 
emperor put too high a value upon his claims, and demanded from 
Maria Theresa excessive compensation for relinquishing them. 
Carteret refused point-blank to exact any further sacrifices from 
the queen, at any rate on this side of the Alps. At the beginning of 
1743 Frederick thrust William of Hesse aside, admitted the im- 
possibility of mulcting Maria Theresa, and propounded a scheme 
for satisfying Charles VII by the secularization of ecclesiastical 
states. Peace on these terms was to be mediated by Prussia and 
England conjointly. But Maria Theresa was not prepared to accept 
so protestant a solution, and the emperor, who had at first 
approved, was compelled to pacify his catholic adherents by dis- 
avowing the scheme. When, in the summer of 1743, his affairs 
became desperate, Charles VII, realizing that the joint mediation 
of England and Prussia was rendered impossible by their dif- 
ferences, threw over Frederick, again called in William of Hesse, 
whose son had married a daughter of George II, and empowered 
him to get the best terms he could through the mediation of the 
British king, who, he thought, could not utterly desert an emperor 
for whose election he had given his vote. William started the 
negotiation at Hanover.and later, after Dettingen,continued it at his 
own town of Hanau, where the king and Carteret had fixed their 
residence for some weeks. There in the middle of July the skeleton 
of a treaty was adjusted, which was ultimately dropped by Carteret 
from motives which were long wrapped in some obscurity.” 

Frederick, who for his own reasons cultivated a particular 
intimacy with William of Hesse, must have been kept in the dark 
by the latter as to the terms which he was prepared to accept on the 
emperor’s behalf. When Podewils urged him to send a repre- 


1 The house of Hesse-Cassel had extorted from Charles VII a promise to create 
a tenth electorate for them. Hence their loyalty to him, as they themselves admitted. 

2 See two articles on the Hanau negotiation, ante xxxviii. 384 and 509. The 
first of these has since been reprinted as Chapter I in the author’s Studies in 
Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. 

3 In my first study of these negotiations I assumed that William of Hesse, during 
his visit to Berlin from 26 May to 2 June, must have disclosed the secret of his mission 
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sentative to watch and take part in the negotiation, he refused 
with some emphasis, and declared that his ordinary minister at the 
imperial court could keep him sufficiently informed as to what was 
going on.! He evidently expected that William would be as un- 
successful as he had been in the past. He was, therefore, furious 
when he learned that an apparently serious attempt was being 
made to settle the fate of Germany by a reconciliation of Charles VII 
with Maria Theresa, without his being even consulted in the matter. 
He at once sent Finckenstein, one of his most trusted diplomatists, 
with a personal letter to Carteret, and with instructions to thrust 
himself by fair means or foul into the negotiations.?_ He was still 
more indignant when his minister was treated with scant courtesy 
by George II, when the negotiation was continued in the same 
secrecy, and when Charles VII was ultimately left at the mercy of 
Austria by the abandonment of the proposed treaty. William of 
Hesse quitted Hanau in dudgeon, and his subsequent revelations 
added fresh fuel to Frederick’s wrath. But his real grievance was 
that the centre of the German, and indeed of the European, stage 
was occupied, not by an elector of Brandenburg and king of Prussia, 
but by a parvenu elector of Hanover, whom the accident of 
heredity and religion, and not any merit of his own or of his 
ancestors, had raised to the throne of Great Britain. In later days 
Frederick laid it down that ‘1]’Angleterre ne jouera qu’un chétif 
role en Europe sans étre fortifiée d’alliances’.* He discovered in 
1743 that the same rule applied to Prussia. His weakness lay in his 
isolation. He had deliberately parted from his close alliance with 
France. He had failed, in spite of his treaty, to form any real 
alliance with England. The Dutch regarded him with mingled 
hatred and fear as an encroaching neighbour, who was likely to be 
still more dangerous if ‘he should establish his claim to East Fries- 
land. He had refused over and over again to take any part in the 
quarrels of the northern powers,* and his abstention had earned 
to Frederick. A more extensive survey of the evidence convinces me that he was less 
frank than I had supposed, and that the Prussian king was genuinely startled when he 
learned of the progress that had been made in the negotiation. 

1 Frederick to Podewils, 5 June 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 370) : ‘ Ich schicke niemand an 
den Kénig von Engelland. Er soll Mir nichts davon sagen, denn Ich thue es nicht. 


Klinggriffen ist ja bei dem Kaiser; wann mit Engelland etwas chipotiret werden soll, 
wird Klinggraffen solches wohl melden.’ 

? Frederick to Podewils, 26 July 1743 (ibid. p. 390): ‘Il m’importe trop d’avoir 
les mains dans cette négociation. C’est pourquoi il faut que le comte de Finckenstein 
s’en méle, soit & tort ou & travers.’ ® Pol. Corr. xxvi. 305. 

* The Prussian minister at Stockholm reported in December 1742 that influential 
Swedes wanted to put forward Prince Henry of Prussia in order to oust the Russian and 
Danish candidates. Frederick replied : ‘ C’est une proposition chimérique, je ne m’en 
mélerai aucunement ’ (Pol. Corr. ii. 312). Later Valori wanted Prussia to veto a Danish 
election. Podewils replied that Prussia’s policy was one of non-intervention, and 
Frederick approved (ibid. p. 366). In his instructions to Mardefeld about the Russian 


treaty, he constantly warned him to admit nothing that would involve Prussia in 
northern disputes. 
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their enmity rather than their goodwill. Worst of all, from his 
point of view, he had failed, in spite of his gifts of Black Eagles and 
the lavish sums which he had placed at the disposal of Mardefeld, 
to gain any firm hold upon Russia. Lestock was his pensioner, but 
Lestock, so far as he was loyal to anybody, was more loyal to 
France than to Prussia. The same could be said of Brummer. 
Voronzov was not yet completely trusted, nor had he as yet any 
direct voice in political affairs. And the Bestuzhev brothers, the 
intimate friends of Cyril Wich, whom Frederick had so far vainly 
endeavoured either to corrupt or to ruin, were apparently more 
firmly established than ever.! 

It is easy, therefore, to realize the mingled relief and exultation 
with which he learned, by successive dispatches from Mardefeld in 
the course of August that a conspiracy had been discovered in 
Russia in favour of a restoration of Ivan VI; that among the 
accused was the wife of the elder Bestuzhev, the grand marshal of 
Russia ; that the Marquis Botta d’Adorno, previously Austrian 
ambassador in Russia and now minister in Berlin, was said to have 
been concerned in the plot ; that Elizabeth demanded his condign 
punishment ; and finally that Maria Theresa refused to accept 
wholly one-sided evidence against her representative, andasserted 
Botta’s innocence. It mattered little to Frederick whether the 
story was true or not. The all-important thing was to take full 
advantage of an event which was as welcome as it was unforeseen. 
The first report from Mardefeld was sent from St. Petersburg on 
6 August, and must have reached Potsdam on the 18th or 19th, as 
Frederick’s jubilant reply was written on the 20th. The gist of it 
was that the minister was to strike while the iron was hot, and. 
complete the ruin of the Anglo-Austrian-Saxon party.” Assure the 
empress of my complete loyalty, and convince her of the ill-will 
of the courts of Vienna and London, whose one object is to effect 
the restoration of Ivan and thus to gain the absolute control of 
Russia. Induce her to send Ivan to Siberia, his mother to a con- 
vent, and his father back to Germany. Only when this is done, 
will she be secure. Get me the guarantee of Silesia, and that close 
alliance with Russia which I have so long desired. When these 
ends are attained, I shall be able to act freely in Germany for my 
own interests and the honour of the Empire. 


1 On 17 August 1743 Frederick wrote to Mardefeld (Pol. Corr. ii. 405): ‘ J’attends 
au plus tét possible votre relation sur la maniére que j’aurai & prendre pour me rendre 
favorable les deux fréres Bestushew, les conjonctures dans |’Allemagne étant a présent 
telles que je pourrais étre bien nécessité de faire quelque déclaration vive en faveur de 
l’Empereur, ce que je ne saurais faire sans étre assuré de la Russie’. This must have 
been written only a day or two before the reassuring news reached him from St. Peters- 
burg. 

? Ulfeld, the Austrian chancellor, bemoaned to Robinson ‘ what he called to me the 


tragedy of the Marquis de Botta’. Robinson to Carteret, 9 October 1743 (Add. MS. 
23867, fo. 251). 
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C’est & présent le temps ou ce ne sera jamais, de lier nos intéréts avec la 
Russie aussi fortement que possible ; faites tous vos efforts pour que je 
réussisse, et comptez que je ne vous laisserai point sans assistance ; en un 


mot, il faut que nos intéréts et ceux de l’impératrice soient absolument les 
Ries S 
mémes. 


On the following day he preached the same doctrine with 
greater precision. 


Vous tacherez de faire voir par vos amis 4 l’Impératrice que de toutes les 
puissances de l'Europe c’est moi sur l’amitié de qui elle doit compter le plus, 
intéressé comme je suis pour sa conservation, qu’elle ne soit pas renverseé 
du trone par le petit Iwan, qui serait toujours une créature de la cour de 
Vienne, dont |’Impératrice a maintenant des preuves en main de ses 
mauvaises intentions par la conduite de son ministre, le marquis de Botta, 
qui certainement de sa propre téte n’aurait jamais entrepris de se méler 
d’une pareille intrigue, s’il n’avait pas eu des instructions secrétes de sa cour 
pour cela ; ce qui devrait faire ouvrir les yeux 4 |’ Impératrice sur ce qu’elle 
doit attendre de la reine de Hongrie, et le besoin que l’Impératrice a de se 
lier plus étroitement avec moi. I] sera méme & souhaiter, aussi, que vous 
puissiez vous servir de cette occasion et du canal du sieur Lestocq, pour 
culbuter les fréres Bestuzhew, qui, entiérement attachés 4 |’ Angleterre, 
seront dans le fond de leur coeur toujours de mes ennemis secrets, quelque 
mine qu’ils fassent dans leurs détresses du contraire... Enfin, il faut des 
deux choses une, ou que les Bestuzhew soient culbutés, ou que vous les 
gagnerez, par toutes les fagons, pour mes intéréts. Vous tacherez surtout 
de cultiver de plus en plus la confidence et l’amitié du sieur Woronzow, et 
vous mettrez tout en oeuvre pour écarter le parti autrichien, anglais et 
saxon, de maniére que je tienne le haut bout 4 la cour russienne. I] m’im- 
porte beaucoup que vous exécutiez bien mes ordres; c’est le moyen de vous 
attirer de moi une reconnaissance éternelle.” 


To Podewils he wrote: 


La révolution de Russie—car j’appelle ainsi un événement qui doit faire 
changer le systéme de cette cour—la révolution de Russie, dis-je, est une 
des conjonctures les plus heureuses qui puissent arriver pour la Prusse dans 
les conjonctures présentes. . . . Quand nous serons bien cramponnés & 
Petersbourg, nous pourrons parler bien haut en Europe. 


When Mardefeld assured him that he had nothing to fear from 
Russia, as England and France would always balance each other 
at that court, he replied that such a balance might be advantageous, 
but it no longer satisfied him : what he wanted was that Prussia, 
to the exclusion of all other powers, should always be the most 
favoured. He went so far as to hope that Russia might send active 
assistance, however small, and that he himself by marching 30,000 
men to Minden, might startle the king of England and compel him, 
sooner than see his electorate ruined, to abandon his ambitious 
schemes in Germany, such as the acquisition of Hildesheim and 
Osnabruck, dictation to the Empire, and the extortion of the 
1 Pol. Corr. ii. 406. 2 Ibid. ii. 407. 
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emperor’s abdication. In order to complete the captivation of 
Elizabeth, and to emphasize the contrast between his own conduct 
and that of Maria Theresa, he excluded Botta from his court and 
compelled him to demand his own recall from Berlin.2, When this 
arrived and Botta asked whether he should present it in person or 
in writing, Frederick laconically instructed his ministers: ‘ par 
écrit, car toute autre conduite me commettrait avec la Russie, 
qu’il m’importe plus de ménager que Botta ’.* 

Some, though not all, of Frederick’s sanguine hopes were 
realized. The wife of the elder Bestuzhev was found guilty, and 
was sentenced to have her tongue cut out and to be exiled. But 
the evidence upon which she was convicted referred to transac- 
tions or conversations of the past year, before her marriage to the 
grand marshal, and the latter succeeded in demonstrating his 
innocence. Though he thus escaped his wife’s fate, it was thought 
well to remove him from Russia by sending him to resume his 
diplomatic career, and with some irony the court chosen for him 
was that of Berlin. Frederick was at first inclined to object to an 
envoy of whose enmity he felt assured, but when Mardefeld pointed 
out how much more dangerous the exile might be at Vienna, 
London, Dresden, or Stockholm, the king not only gave way but 
desired that he should be sent as soon as possible.* In this way one 
of the two brothers was rendered comparatively harmless. The 
more formidable vice-chancellor, however, not only cleared him- 
self of all complicity in the alleged plot, but showed that he had 
disapproved of his brother’s marriage, and remained as indis- 
pensable as ever to the empress. But he had received a severe 
shake, and was compelled, as he had been in the months following 
Elizabeth’s accession, to follow rather than to guide the current of 
Russian policy.» The Russian accession to the treaty of Breslau, 
which Bestuzhev had so long and so artfully obstructed, was in 
these altered conditions obtained by Mardefeld without difficulty 
on 1/12 November 1743,° in spite of the unfortunate wording of 


1 The letters summarized above were all written in the last week of August, and are 
to be found in Pol. Corr. ii. 407, 409 and 411. 

2 Wich to Carteret, 8 October (0.s.) 1743 (Recueil. xcix. 419): ‘ Mr. Mardefeld has 
lately received a courier from his court with advice that his prussian majesty had forbid 
the marquis de Botta court, and intimated at the same time to him that he should 
demand his revocation or that his prussian majesty should be obliged to insist upon his 
being recalled. This strain of civility and making of court to the Czarinna at the 
expence of the queen of Hungary and her minister cannot but be agreeable to her 
imperial majesty.’ 

® Pol. Corr. ii. 429. * Ibid., pp. 461, 464, 468, 497. 

5 Frederick was afraid that his apparent change of front would mislead Mardefeld, 
and wrote to the latter on 5 October (Pol. Corr. ii. 437): ‘ Vous devez bien vous garder 
de vous laisser leurrer par les paroles emmiellées du vice-chancelier pendant le temps 
de ses détresses; et, vendu qu’il est au parti anglais, je ne me croirai jamais assuré de 
la Russie, aussi longtemps qu’il sera en place ’. 

® See F. Martens, Recueil des Traités &c conclus par la Russie, tome i. 130-44. 
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article 14, which included at the close of a list of rulers to be in- 
vited to accede ‘la sérénissime maison de Wolfenbiittel ’, words 
which seemed, to the suspicious mind of the tsaritsa, to include 
Ivan VI and his father. At the last moment, as Mardefeld had 
foretold,! Sir Cyril Wich, who had been the first to propose the 
accession, was found to have no powers to sign. He did not, how- 
ever, venture upon any further postponement, and signed sub spe 
rati on the strength of his original instructions. Carteret approved 
his action and sent the necessary ratification. But it was clear that 
this tardy and almost compulsory acquiescence in a measure, which 
Great Britain had originally undertaken to promote, could do 
nothing to improve British relations with Prussia. 

Although the Russian accession to the treaty, so long and so 
persistently desired, seemed at first sight a considerable diplomatic 
success, yet, like the conclusion of his defensive treaty in the pre- 
vious March, it brought to Frederick rather disappointment than 
elation. He had with some confidence offered to guarantee the 
tsaritsa’s recent gain in Finland in exchange for her guarantee of 
Silesia. But Bestuzhev was able to defeat this by pointing out that 
the proposed bargain was too unequal, that eastern Finland was 
barren and of slight value, whereas Silesia was a source of immense 
wealth. Mardefeld was unable to controvert this, and the guarantee 
of Silesia, like the overthrow of the vice-chancellor, was still to 
seek. Thus the direct gains of Frederick were not very impressive, 
and, such as they were, they were shared with France. One very 
notable result of the recent events in Russia was a drawing together 
of Russia and France. In the previous winter Frederick could 
speak of the English party as the Prussian party. In the later 
months of 1743 it was clear that the Prussian party was the French 
party. In fact, at first sight, it appeared to Europe that France 
was the chief gainer from the altered attitude of Russia, and if 
France had sent at this time a first-rate diplomatist, or had even 
continued to trust d’Alion, who had been behind the scenes in 
what had taken place, France might have obtained a substantial 
ascendancy at St. Petersburg. But there was an obstinate legend 
at Versailles that la Chétardie had made a personal conquest of 
Elizabeth, and that his return would do more than anything else 
to restore French influence as it had been at the beginning of 


He gives the text of the definitive treaty of Berlin. The introductory account of the 
transaction is, as usual, very inadequate. 

1 On 28 May Mardefeld reported that Bestuzhev had postponed accession because 
the Austrian resident, Hohenholz, had not received powers, and added: ‘il n’est pas 
impossible que, quand celui-ci aura regu le plein-pouvoir de sa cour, le chevalier Wich, 
bien qu’il ait mis au net l’acte qu’il veut signer, ne manque 4 son tour de plein-pouvoir’ 
(Pol. Corr. ii. 375). Wich describes his perplexity and the reasons for his ultimate 
decision in letters to Carteret of 21 September (0.s.) and 1 November (0.s.) (Recueil, 
xcix. 414 and 439). 
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her reign. D’Alion not unnaturally, and as it proved with 
good reason, tried to combat this legend, but his warnings were 
regarded as mere personal pique at the prospect of supersession, 
and in September it was decided to send la Chétardie to try his 
fortune once more. He arrived in December full of confidence that 
he would do what Frederick had hitherto failed to accomplish, and 
overthrow Bestuzhev. Meanwhile, until his arrival Prussia ap- 
peared, as Frederick had desired, tenir seule le haut bout. On 
16 November Mardefeld intensely gratified his master by writing, 


Il est avéré qu’a cette heure Votre Majesté a la préférence par-dessus toutes 
les autres puissances dans l’esprit de l’Impératrice, et quand on lui fait 
apprehender qu’elle se pourrait brouiller avec tel ou tel prince, elle répond 
4 Pordinaire! Q’importe ; Je suis bien avec le Roi de Prusse.’ 


If Frederick’s direct gains were somewhat disappointing, his 
indirect gains were very substantial. There were two prospective 
Holstein bridegrooms—the young Grand Duke Peter, and his 
cousin Adolf Frederick, the prince successor in Sweden—whose 
matrimonial destiny interested Europe and was under the control 
of Russia. When the candidature of Adolf Frederick had been first 
put forward, it had been proposed to marry him to a daughter of 
George II.2, But England, by its vacillating conduct in the Swedish 
succession, had failed to pay the stipulated price, or had paid it in 
such a shuffling and underhand manner as to earn no gratitude. 
And so Russia had tacitly dropped the projected marriage. When 
everything had been settled in Adolf Frederick’s favour, George IT 
tried to revive it, and rather tardily set himself to recover the 
favour of Russia by damping down the bellicose ardour of Denmark 
against the triumphant house of Holstein.? For a time the Danish 
demand for a renunciation of all claims to Sleswick and for the 
cession of ducal Holstein, and their still more startling contention 
that the Grand Duke Peter by joining the Greek church had for- 
feited all right to hold a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, seemed 
likely to bring about a renewal of war in the north. Carteret un- 
doubtedly rendered a service to Russia by the pacific counsels 
which he directed to Copenhagen in the midst of his exciting 
operations at Worms.* But the service came too late. Elizabeth 

1 Pol. Corr. ii. 488. Wich reported on 1 November (0.s.) (Recueil, xcix. 435) that 
‘Mr. Mardefeld is at present the favourite minister at this court, the conduct of his 
master in the affair of General Botta having given great satisfaction to a set of people 
who have influence with the Czarinna ’. 

2 See The Treaty of Abo and the Swedish Succession, ante, xli. 556. 

3 British intervention at Copenhagen was urgently requested by Bestuzhev and 
Brevern. See Wich to Carteret, 28 August (0.s.) 1743 (Recueil, xcix. 400). 

* Carteret’s important letter to Séhlenthal, the Danish envoy with whom he 
negotiated the marriage treaty, is dated from Worms 1/12 September 1743, and may be 
read in Add. MS. 22534, fos. 78-84, or in State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 85. A 


summary of it was sent to Guy Dickens on 7/18 September: State Papers, Foreign, 
Sweden, 95, and Add. MS. 22535, fo. 151. 
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was not yet prepared to pardon England for its marriage treaty 
with the Danish prince who had come so near to thwarting her 
plans at Stockholm, and also England shared with Austria the 
disastrous consequences of the supposed Botta conspiracy. The 
tsaritsa let it be known that Adolf Frederick was not to have an 
English bride! She also negatived a later suggestion that the 
troubles in the north should be pacified by marrying the Swedish 
successor to the Danish Louisa, whom the government at Copen- 
hagen had proposed to marry to the duke of Cumberland. A third 
suggested aspirant to share the Swedish throne was a sister of the 
king of Prussia. When this was first mooted by Brummer, 
Frederick, true to his system of abstention from all Baltic politics, 
declared that he had no inclination towards it and Mardefeld must 
decline it with as good grace as possible.2 But this was before the 
prospect had opened of a close alliance with Russia. After the 
events of August nothing which could attach the tsaritsa could 
be neglected, and Adolf Frederick was at the moment her favourite 
protégé. On 28 September Frederick had so far changed his mind 
as to write to Mardefeld that he would not reject the marriage for 
his sister, provided the tsaritsa would secure her position by deal- 
ing with Ivan and his mother as he had proposed. From the 
receipt of this message, Brummer and Lestock took the matter in 
hand as part of their campaign against Bestuzhev. There was 
a slight hitch as to the choice of a sister. Adolf Frederick asked 
for Ulrica : Frederici: offered Amelia, on the ground that the elder 
sister was already provided for with the Abbey of Quedlinburg and 
was also unwilling to change from Calvinism to Lutheranism.* 
But the news from Mardefeld that Elizabeth approved of the 
marriage, and desired him to meet the wishes of the Holstein 
prince,° induced Frederick to give way, and it was Ulrica who left 
Berlin on 5 August 1744 to become the future queen of Sweden. 
By this marriage Frederick hoped to bring about a triple alliance 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, and he sent the trusted Fincken- 
stein to accompany his sister to her new home.® 

Still more important than the Swedish marriage, both to 
Elizabeth and to Frederick, was the finding of a bride for the heir 
to the Russian throne. The original plan of la Chétardie and 
Brummer, when Peter first came to Russia, was to marry him to 
a French princess. There was little hope of carrying this out after 
the tsaritsa had been enlightened as to the real policy of France 
with regard to Russia, and anyhow she was too sensitive to Russian 
opinion to consent to a marriage which would have plunged Russia 


1 Mardefeld announced this to Frederick on 24 August 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 418). 
2 Eichel to Podewils, 28 July 1743 (Pol. Corr. ii. 392). 

3 Ibid. p. 426. * Ibid. iii. 5. 
5 Ibid. p. 67. 

® For Finckenstein’s instructions see ibid. p. 204. 
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into the middle of the European maelstrom. Bestuzhev’s proposal 
was a Saxon marriage, and there seemed a certain suitability in 
this as Augustus IIT had been raised to the throne of Poland by 
Russia. But just at this time he was too sedulous at Vienna to 
please Elizabeth, and Frederick, who detested Saxony more than 
any other state, was delighted to think that she would reject the 
vice-chancellor’s suggestion. For greater security he urged Marde- 
feld to use all means in opposition to Saxony. Gradually the idea 
seems to have come to him that he might obtain a solution of the 
problem to his own advantage. On 7 September he told Mardefeld 
to suggest to Elizabeth through Lestock and Brummer the desir- 
ability of seeking a wife for her heir, not in the great princely 
houses, but from one of the minor German courts. Such a bride 
would owe everything to the empress and would be too submissive 
to attempt to thwart her or to cabal against her.|_ Two months 
later he ventured to give substance to the suggestion, and wrote 
again to Mardefeld : 


As you want a counter-suggestion to the Saxon marriage, I am astonished 
that Elizabeth has not thought of the daughter of the Princess of Zerbst, 
herself a Holsteiner and sister of the prince successor in Sweden. The girl is 
only fourteen, but she is beautiful and fully developed. She is a cousin of 
the grand duke, but not too near a relative for marriage, even by the rules 
of the Greek church. Such a marriage would strengthen the ties between 
Russia and Sweden.” 


He did not add that the father was in his own service as governor 
of Stettin, or that he himself was writing to the mother to give her 
daughter the training needed for a possible future empress. 

Elizabeth was too devoted to the house of Holstein to have 
overlooked the young Sophia Augusta Frederika, who had been 
born at Stettin on 2 May 1729, the eldest child of Christian 
Augustus of Anhalt-Zerbst and Johanna Elizabeth of Holstein, one 
of the twelve children of Christian August, bishop of Liibeck. 
Early in 1743 Count Sievers, on his way to carry the cross of St. 
Andrew to Frederick, had inspected the girl and given a favourable 
report. In the summer her portrait was painted at Hamburg and 
a copy sent to St. Petersburg. Frederick’s share in the matter was 
to enlist the support of Lestock, Brummer, and la Chétardie, in 
order to defeat Bestuzhev’s plan of a Saxon marriage. Their con- 
current advice, together with the tsaritsa’s own inclinations, led 
to an invitation to the princess of Zerbst to bring her daughter on 
a visit to the Russian court.2 The pretext was to thank the 

1 Pol. Corr. ii. 416. ? Ibid. p. 458. 

® Catherine in her Memoirs gives an amusing account of the family discussions which 
followed the receipt of Brummer’s invitation on New Year’s day 1744. She says, 
though this may be doubted, that it was her own intervention which carried the day for 


acceptance. But it is quite probable that her father, a sturdy protestant, had objections, 
and that Frederick’s influence was employed to overrule them. 
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empress for her kindness to the princess’s brother. The girl’s 
father, who had misgivings as to her future happiness and as to her 
change of religion, and whose presence would have advertised the 
connexion with Prussia, was to be left behind at Stettin. Frederick, 
in the background, pulled all the strings. Mother and daughter 
paid a preliminary visit to Berlin, where the former received the 
necessary doses of encouragement and advice, and she was followed 
on her journey by a series of admonitory letters. Mardefeld waited 
for the travellers at St. Petersburg, in order to supply the necessary 
guidance as to the personalities at court, and sent them on post- 
haste to Moscow, whither Elizabeth had proceeded soon after 
Christmas. At Moscow they received a cordial reception from 
Elizabeth, and the mother, as Frederick had planned,! at once 
joined the triumvirate in their intrigues to overthrow the vice- 
chancellor. There was a moment of dismay when the young Sophia 
was laid up with a severe attack of pleurisy, but her illness and 
recovery only increased the tsaritsa’s attachment, and Mardefeld’s 
reports convinced Frederick that the marriage was assured as soon 
as the necessary formalities of conversion to the Greek church had 
been completed. The archbishop of Novgorod raised objections on 
the ground of kinship, but they were overcome by a dispensation. 
So delighted was Frederick with Mardefeld’s successes that he 
raised his salary by 2,000 crowns, and promised him an annual 
pension on retirement of 3,000 crowns.” It seemed to the king that 
Bestuzhev, who had lost Brevern in January, must succumb before 
the powerful coalition against him. When once the vice-chancellor 
was got rid of, he was confident that the two Holstein marriages 
would give him his triple alliance with Russia and Sweden. Thus 
he would have le dos libre in the north, and invaluable security 
against any hostile move on the part of Saxony. He could now 
set himself with confidence to formulate the plans which had been 
in his mind for months. He would organize a league of German 
princes for the defence of the emperor and the imperial constitu- 
tion, to which France might be invited to accede as guarantor of the 
treaty of Westphalia ; he would send his friend Rothenburg, on 
pretence of private business, to make a new treaty with France, 
and to stir up Louis XV to get rid of incompetent ministers and to 


2 On 14 January 1744 Frederick directed Mardefeld to do all in his power to aid the 
princess, and added : ‘quand elle aura un peu pris la-bas, vous pourrez par elle faire 
parvenir & l’Impératrice tout ce que vous voudrez, et ce sera une corde de plus & notre 
are pour culbuter les Bestushew ’ (Pol. Corr. iii. 11). 

2 Ibid. p. 34. Frederick to Mardefeld, 17 February 1744. Wich wrote to Carteret 
on 13 March (0.s.) that Mardefeld had got 2,000 roubles extra salary and a pension of 
3,000 roubles, ‘from whence one may conclude that he has lately done some very 
agreeable service ’ (Recueil, xcix. 487). Wich, who was waiting at St. Petersburg for his 
letters of recall and therefore absent from the court, seems to have had little idea of the 


magnitude of the service. He was too ill to see the ladies when they passed through 
St. Petersburg. 
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throw renewed energy into the war ; he would wait until the allied 
forces were fully committed to an invasion of France, and would 
then throw his army into an undefended Bohemia and conquer that 
kingdom for Charles VII. The Austrians would perforce abandon 
the western campaign, and the French, following their retreat, 
would easily recover Bavaria for the emperor, while another 
French army could deal with Hanover. For these invaluable 
services his own reward was to be the acquisition of the Austrian 
fragment of Silesia and of certain circles of Bohemia. But for the 
execution of his plan, as every letter of the period declares, ‘ la 
premiére chose est d’étre bien ancré avec la Russie ’.! 

The growth of Prussian, and still more that of French, influence 
at the Russian court had been watched with serious misgivings by 
English ministers. Matters became worse when Frederick suc- 
ceeded in evading the obstacle which had hitherto prevented 
Charles VII from establishing friendly relations with the tsaritsa. 
He declared that as emperor he could not concede the imperial 
title, and Elizabeth refused to receive his envoy on any other terms. 
The king of Prussia persuaded Charles to give the title through his 
Bavarian chancery, and to promise that he would use all his efforts 
to obtain a similar concession from the imperial office. On this his 
representative, Baron Neuhaus, was admitted to audience of 
Elizabeth, and Wich reported that the imperial and French 
ministers were acting in close concord with Mardefeld.? It began 
to seem possible that Russia, instead of joining Maria Theresa, 
might make common cause with her enemies, and Carteret must 
have felt that his exultation over the conclusion of the defensive 
treaty in the previous December had not been justified by events. 
The failure of the treaty so far had been partly due to the awkward 
position into which England had been forced with regard to the 
Swedish succession. For this it was impossible to throw the blame 
upon underlings, even if they had not been very skilful in carrying 
out their difficult instructions. But it was otherwise with regard 
to the more serious set-back which followed from the discovery of 
the conspiracy and Botta’s implication in it. Wich of course re- 
presented it as a concoction of the French party, built up upon an 
exaggerated version of the grumblings of disgruntled court ladies, 
who had been snubbed or ill-treated by the empress.* This might 
be true, and indeed probably was true, but the fact remained that 
d’Alion and his friends had struck a bold stroke for their cause, and 
that Wich, taken completely by surprise, could do nothing to 
counter it. And it did not make things better that on 2 July o.s. 
he had written that all was well and that the union of Great 


1 Pol. Corr. iii. 66, 69, and passim. 
2 Wich to Carteret, 19 November (0.s.) 1743 (Recueil xcix. 446). 
3 Wich to Carteret, 30 July (0.s.) and 5 August (0.s.) (ibid. 385, 388). 
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Britain and Russia was ‘ too well-grounded to be shaken’. At the 
same time he added that, as his work was completed and his health 
had suffered in Russia, he should like to find employment else- 
where.! Carteret was too absorbed in his difficult problems at 
Hanau and Worms to answer this letter until 27 October, when he 
wrote from Hanover that, in view of the changed situation in 
Russia, Wich’s resignation was accepted and that Lord Tyrawly 
would be sent in his place with the rank of ambassador.2 As 
Tyrawly did not arrive in Russia till the following spring, and Wich 
was excused from following the court to Moscow, England was 
virtually unrepresented at the time when Frederick gained his 
greatest triumphs, the betrothal of his sister to Adolf Frederick and 
the practical assurance of the desired marriage for the grand duke. 

Lord Tyrawly, an impulsive Irishman, more fitted by nature to 
be a lifeguardsman than a diplomatist, though he had acted in the 
latter capacity at Lisbon from 1728 to 1741, was better known to 
Newcastle than to Carteret, and it was Newcastle who undertook 
to induce him to go to Russia.* His instructions, dated 19 Decem- 
ber (0.s.) 1743, show how completely in the dark the British ministry 
was as to the plans of the king of Prussia. His chief task was to 
uphold Bestuzhev against la Chétardie, Brummer, and Lestock, 
and to prevent the formation of the projected triple alliance. The 
assumed object of this alliance was the rekindling of a war in the 
north not only by maintaining the grand duke in Holstein, but by 
undertaking to reconquer Sleswick for him. Sweden’s concur- 
rence, it was thought, would be purchased by a promise to recover 
Bremen and Verden, and possibly to restore eastern Finland. 
The necessary prejudice against George II was to be produced in 
the tsaritsa’s mind by a misrepresentation of England’s conduct in 
the Swedish succession, and Tyrawly was to meet this by demon- 
strating that English relations with Denmark had been purely 
domestic and not at all political, and that without English support 
Adolf Frederick would never have been elected successor.* All 
this, which was based upon the intercepted instructions given to la 
Chétardie in September, was out of date at the time it was written, 
and was more completely obsolete by the time Tyrawly reached 
Russia. France had been willing enough to involve Russia in 
another northern war when it seemed necessary to prevent her 
from sending aid to Maria Theresa. But the Botta episode put an 
1 Wich to Carteret, (Recueil, xcix. 367). 


? Carteret to Wich, 27 October / 7 November 1743 (Recueil, xcix. 431, and Add. MS. 
22528, fo. 144). In the Recueil this letter is wrongly addressed from Hanau instead of 
Hanover. 

* Carteret’s letter to Newcastle of 9/20 October, suggesting Tyrawly as the best man 
to pit against la Chétardie, and asking Newcastle to persuade him to accept the task, is 
in Add. MS. 23632 (Tyrawly Papers), fo. 1. 


* Tyrawley’s instructions may be read in Recueil, cii. 6-13, and in Add. MS. 
22528, fos. 159-165. 
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end to that necessity, and from the moment that Frederick began 
to approach France with the suggestion of his renewed interven- 
tion in the war, French policy was compelled to bend itself to suit 
the needs of Prussia. And Frederick, who felt assured at the worst 
of Russian neutrality, and in his sanguine moments had hopes 
of active assistance from Russia, had no desire to have either his 
own attention or that of the tsaritsa distracted by a renewal of 
northern war. And Carteret himself must have realized how com- 
pletely the situation was altered when the Pretender was invited 
to the French court, and France in March 1744 formally declared 
war against Great Britain. Now was the time to test the value of 
the two treaties which Carteret had obtained in the last months of 
1742. Supplementary instructions followed Tyrawly that he must 
demand the 12,000 men stipulated in Wich’s treaty,! and at the 
same time Hyndford was to demand the assistance of Prussia under 
the treaty of Westminster. 

That Frederick, who was actually negotiating a renewal of his 
alliance with France and was urging that power to attack Hanover, 
should answer this request in the negative was in the circumstances 
inevitable. On 18 April he wrote to Mardefeld that he would refuse 
to admit the casus foederis on the ground that England, by sending 
its fleet to the islands off Hyéres, by blockading Toulon, and by 
Admiral Mathews’s naval battle, must be regarded as having pro- 
voked the war.? His actual letter to Hyndford three days later 
was more characteristic than such a simple statement would have 
been. In the first paragraph he declared that, if the kingdom of 
Great Britain were actually invaded, instead of giving the succour 
stipulated in the treaty, he would in person lead an army of 30,000 
men for its defence; which he knew to be the last thing George IT 
would desire. In a second paragraph he pointed out that the 
question as to who was the real aggressor had still to be settled, 
and he concluded by hoping that the king would be satisfied with 
this amiable and cordial declaration.? When Hyndford on 17 May 
pointed out that this letter only referred to Great Britain, whereas 
the treaty covered also the German dominions of his majesty, 
Frederick deliberately delayed his answer for more than a month, 
and then wrote that he required no instruction as to his obligations, — 
but that he could not deal with hypothetical problems, and the 
danger to Hanover could not be very imminent, or the king would 
have recalled his electoral troops from their service elsewhere.* 


1 Carteret to Tyrawly, 27 March (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 26, and Add. MS. 22528, 
fo. 183). Carteret added as a reason for Russian compliance that George IT in September 
1743 had declared his readiness to aid Russia against Denmark, in spite of being about 
to contract a marriage alliance with that court. 2 Pol. Corr. iii. 96. 

3 Ibid. p. 104. The original letter with Frederick’s autograph signature is in Hynd- 
ford Papers, xi, fo. 274. 

* Frederick to Hyndford, 23 June 1744 (Pol. Corr. iii. 186). 
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These disquieting answers from Berlin made the British govern- 
ment more anxious than ever to obtain a favourable answer from 
the Russian court, where Mardefeld and la Chétardie were certain 
to strain every nerve to prevent the giving of the required assis- 
tance. At the outset the prospects were not encouraging. Tyrawly, 
who arrived in Moscow at the beginning of May, gave very pessi- 
mistic accounts of the position at the Russian court. Elizabeth 
was still sore at Maria Theresa’s refusal to give her any satisfaction 
about Botta,! and her anger was artfully stimulated by the Franco- 
Prussian clique, aided by the princess of Zerbst, who regarded 
Austria and the maritime powers as opponents of the house of 
Holstein. Everything seemed to depend upon the outcome of the 
prolonged struggle which the vice-chancellor was waging with great 
spirit against la Chétardie and his supporters. At first sight the 
contest seemed to be so unequal that it could have only one result. 
Frederick certainly thought so, and down to the end of March he 
seems to have expected to hear by every post of the overthrow of 
the man whom he had come to regard as the supreme obstacle in 
his way. The only things which disquieted him were that he had 
lost the active support of Voronzov, who seemed to have gone over 
to the side of Bestuzhev just when the latter’s position seemed 
most insecure,” and that the tsaritsa refused to take any special 
precautions for her own safety. Another revolution in Russia 
which would undo the results of its predecessor was one of his most 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 28 May (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 44) : ‘ We have our constant 
stumbling block here, and difficult to overturn the Prussian machinations, which is that 
the King of Prussia has had the address to persuade the Empress that he makes 
common cause with her in the affair of Botta, and as for her Imperial Majesty, whose 
spleen still subsists against the Queen of Hungary for not giving her the satisfaction 
which she finds due to her in that affair, whoever flatters her in that resentment will be 
heard preferable to all other considerations.’ 

? Voronzov’s conduct at this time and later is an unsolved enigma. Frederick, who 
at first believed that he had gained him by the gift of the Black Eagle, began to distrust 
him soon after the Botta episode. On 28 September 1743 he wrote to Mardefeld : 
‘Comme le sieur Woronzow est encore en liaison avec les fréres Bestushew, vous faites 
trés bien d’agir de toute la circonspection possible & leur sujet ’ (Pol. Corr. ii.427). And 
later on 4 November: ‘ Vous travaillerez de votre mieux sous mains, de maniére que, 
s'il n’est pas possible d’y faire consentir Woronzow, vous tacherez par d’autres moyens 
a culbuter Bestushew, bon gré mal gré que Woronzow en ait’ (ibid. p. 461). On 
5 January 1744 Eichel conveyed to the ministers at Berlin that Mardefeld should be 
instructed, ‘ wenn ihm darunter der Woronzow als ein guter Freund des Bestushew im 
Wege sein und nicht zu gewinnen sein sollte, er diesen nicht menagiren, sondern le vert 
et le sec employiren sollte, um den pp. Bestushew aus dem Wege zu raiimen, seinen 
Bruder, den Obermarschall, aber nach Berlin zu bringen’ (ibid. iii.2). On 26 January 
Frederick himself wrote to Mardefeld to the same effect, and added ‘ Je ne saurais vous 
cacher que je soupgonne fort que Woronzow n’ait plus les mémes sentiments qu’il a 
témoignés autrefois d’avoir pour moi, et je crains méme qu’il ne soit gagné par le parti 
opposé & moi; je crois méme qu’ & ses insinuations |’ Impératrice ait changé si soudaine- 
ment sa résolution d’éloigner le vice-chancelier’ (ibid. p.18). All this is corroborated by 
Wich and Tyrawly. Yet later, when Voronzov became Bestuzhev’s colleague as vice- 
chancellor, he posed as an avowed supporter of Prussia and an opponent of Austria and 
the maritime powers. 
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persistent nightmares. He addressed letters of warning to Eliza- 
beth which Mardefeld cautiously withheld, as the lady did not 
like it to be suggested that her seat on the throne was less secure 
than that of her father. But it was only gradually that his con- 
fidence began to wane. During April and the early part of May he 
continued to express his needs: the downfall of Bestuzhev, the 
conclusion with Sweden of the triple alliance, the guarantee of 
Silesia, and the coercion of Saxony into a more friendly attitude 
towards Prussia; but he no longer anticipated their speedy satis- 
faction. As he became more and more deeply committed to 
France and the emperor, and as the stipulated date for his great 
venture approached, he became more and more despondent of 
success in Russia. On 26 May he wrote to Klinggréffen, his agent 
at Frankfort, that he must correct the emperor’s idea that 
he (Frederick) is all powerful with the tsaritsa, that as long as she 
retains Bestuzhev in office there is an insuperable obstacle to 
success, and that if the emperor is disturbed as to the future, he is 
equally so as to the gaining of Russia, which is so necessary for him 
that, if he draws the sword without it, he runs the risk of absolute 
ruin.! On 2 June he wrote to urge Mardefeld to make redoubled 
efforts to convince Elizabeth of the madness of retaining a minister 
who was sold to the enemies of herself and the house of Holstein, 
and not to spare the gold of Danae in spurring on Brummer and 
Lestock against the common foe.?_ Two days later he added that, 
if Mardefeld found it impossible to overthrow the vice-chancellor, 
he must at all costs purchase his connivance, even if he has to 
spend 150,000 crowns in doing so. ‘ This is the last effort I shall 
make and the non plus ultra of my powers.’ ? 

Frederick’s gloomy prognostications were destined to be fulfilled, 
but he can have had no idea of the dramatic manner in which this 
was to come about. Circumstances had compelled him to accept 
the co-operation of la Chétardie, who proved as unsatisfactory a 
partisan as he had been in his first mission. He began badly by 
a violent quarrel with d’Alion, whose opposition to his return he 
resented. At their first meeting the altercation was so violent that 
la Chétardie smote his colleague with a bottle,* and d’Alion retalia- 
ted by drawing his sword and wounding his supplanter in the hand. 
The excuses which la Chétardie had to invent for wearing his arm 
in a sling made him the laughing-stock of the Russian court, where 

1 Pol. Corr. iii. 148. 2 Ibid. p. 165. 
3 Ibid. p. 169. According to Tyrawly, Mardefeld’s attempt to carry out this instruc- 


tion was a complete fiasco. See his letters to Carteret of 20 September 1744 in Receuil, 
cii. 120. 

* Tyrawly, who had all the Irishman’s love for a row, on his way to Russia met 
d’Alion at Danzig, and wrote to Weston on 11 March (0.s.): ‘I must, here confess my 
ill nature, and own I was disappointed in not finding the least mark of la Chétardie’s 
bottle upon his head, but I still hope that it lay concealed under his perruque ’ (Recueil, 
cii. 18). A milder version of the story is that la Chétardie simply boxed d’Alion’s ears. 
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the details of the encounter were well known. A second blunder 
was that he refused to present his credentials, or to recognize 
formally the imperial title, until he had achieved his object of ruin- 
ing the vice-chancellor. In the meantime he attended the court in 
a private capacity, and trusted to his friends and his personal 
fascinations to gain the favour of Elizabeth. As d’Alion had been 
sent away, in disregard of the instruction that he was to remain as 
la Chétardie’s assistant, France was without any accredited repre- 
sentative in Russia. But the most fatal false step was that, trust- 
ing in a new cipher, he entrusted outspoken letters to the Russian 
post, where they were systematically opened by Bestuzhev’s 
agents. The key to the cipher was discovered by an expert, and 
the vice-chancellor was thus enabled to compile a selection of 
Gallic comments on her character and conduct for submission to 
Elizabeth. The result was that on 17 June la Chétardie was 
suddenly seized and sent under military escort to the frontier.1 As 
he was not technically entitled to diplomatic immunity, France had 
no ground for protest, and had good political reasons, reinforced by 
urgent warnings from Frederick, for expending all her wrath upon 
the unfortunate ambassador.” 

The disgrace of la Chétardie was almost as important an event 
as the implication of Botta in the alleged conspiracy had been ten 
months before. All the once confident hopes of Frederick and 
Mardefeld were shattered. There could be no Russian assistance 
in the approaching war, no triple alliance, and no overthrow of the 
triumphant vice-chancellor. Mardefeld burned his papers, and 
Frederick feared that his envoy might be incontinently dismissed. 
Worst of all, the projected marriage of the grand duke might be 
brokenoff. La Chétardie’s letters disclosed the intrigues of the prin- 
cess of Zerbst. Elizabeth was naturally indignant with her presump- 
tuous guest, and Lestock, who was himself in danger, urged his 
accomplice to seek safety in flight. But the tsaritsa was fair- 
minded enough not to visit the sins of the mother upon the daughter, 
and Frederick was immensely relieved when he learned that on 28 
June the young Sophia, who had proved a very docile catechumen, 
had been admitted to the Greek church under the name of Catherine 
Alexeievna, and that on the following day she had been formally 
betrothed to the grand duke. Until the marriage was solemnized 
Elizabeth could hardly dismiss the girl’s mother. So something 
was saved from the wreck. Mardefeld, Lestock, and Brummer were 
also left. But that their influence was sadly diminished was proved 
when the tsaritsa at last on 26 July filled the grand chancellorship, 


1 <T never saw a pickpocket drummed out of a garrison with more infamy than 
la Chetardie was culbuté out of this Empire.’ Tyrawly to Robinson, 13 August (0.s.) 
1744 (Robinson Papers, 37, fo. 26). 

? The whole story of la Chétardie’s downfall is told, with documentary evidence, 
in Rambaud, Recueil des Instructions, d&-c., Russie, i. 427-40. 
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vacant since the death of Cherkasky, by the appointment of 
Alexis Bestuzhev. This was to Frederick the most disastrous 
result of the la Chétardie fiasco. It was only a mediocre consola- 
tion that the vacillating Voronzov, who had been admitted more 
and more to the secrets of the foreign office since the death of 
Brevern, was promoted to be vice-chancellor. Frederick hoped 
that he had regained his allegiance by practically insisting that the 
emperor should confer upon him the dignity of count of the 
empire. As a further precaution he authorized Mardefeld to give 
him 50,000 roubles, and henceforth Voronzov becomes in his letters 
to Russia ‘]l’ami d’importance’. But Tyrawly was more than 
equally confident that the new vice-chancellor was on the right 
side, and wrote home jubilantly, when intimating the new appoint- 
ments : 


We have now a ministry devoted to the true interest of their country and 
who will favour only those courts whose interests are united with their own, 
men of honour and probity, so that the French and Prussian counsels must 
alter very much before any of the proposals from either will be attended to 
at this court.” 


It is characteristic of the eighteenth-century diplomatist that the 
only ‘ men of honour and probity ’ are those upon whose support 
he thinks he can reckon. 

Bestuzhev’s promotion dealt a final blow to all Frederick’s 
hopes of a Russian alliance. If it had taken place earlier, he might 
have abandoned all idea of renewed intervention in the war. But 
he was now too deeply committed to his allies to draw back. He 
was bound by his treaties with France and with Charles VII. He 
had got his league of Frankfort, and was striving to extend it 
beyond its original membership of Bavaria, Prussia, the Palatinate, 
and Hesse-Cassel. He was not, as he had stipulated, bien ancré 
avec la Russie, but he consoled himself with the belief that Russia 
would remain neutral or at any rate inactive. And he had some 


1 Charles VII, instructed by Frederick to conciliate Russia, granted the title of 
count to Razumovski, Elizabeth’s acknowledged favourite and probably her husband, 
Brummer, and Lestock. The two aliens prudently asked that their patents might be 
dated a month later than the other in order to gratify the Empress. Frederick, 
alarmed lest Voronzov should resent being passed over, told Klinggraffen to request the 
emperor to give him the same dignity and to date his patent with that of Razumovski. 
Assuming his request to be a command, he authorized Mardefeld to intimate his coming 
elevation to Voronzov, and to make it clear that it really came from the king of Prussia. 
See Pol. Corr. iii. 180. 

2 Tyrawly to Weston, 26 July (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 80). Wich was equally con- 
fident, and wrote on 10 January, when it was thought that Voronzov was to be Brevern’s 
successor: ‘ if our friends carry their point with respect to Mr. Woronzof, all will go 
right, he being a very honest worthy gentleman, and sincerely attached to the good 
cause’ (ibid. xcix. 469). That Frederick was the more correct in his judgement seems to 
be shown when Tyrawly wrote on 10 September that Voronzov ‘ whom Bestuchev 
brought in as one he could confide in, talked as an advocate of the King of Prussia’ 
(ibid. cii. 108). 
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substantial reasons for that belief. The financial and military pre- 
parations in Russia were very backward, and it would require both 
time and unwonted energy to set the cumbrous machine in working 
order. The Russian nobles and clergy, both influential with 
Elizabeth, were as averse to intervention in European squabbles 
as are the people of the United States in our own day.t Voronzov, 
now that he had secured his official position, had returned to his 
allegiance to Prussia, and could apparently be trusted to oppose 
any active alliance with Austria and the maritime powers. The 
credit of Lestock, Brummer, and the princess of Zerbst, had been 
shaken but not destroyed. Best of all, Elizabeth was not cured of 
a lingering predilection for France, she had as yet no personal 
quarrel with Frederick, and, whatever Bestuzhev might say as to 
the undesirability of Prussian aggrandizement, she took a certain 
malicious pleasure in the humiliation of Maria Theresa.2 The 
quarrel about Botta was not yet healed, and, with ultra-feminine 
logic, the tsaritsa regarded every refusal to admit Botta’s guilt as 
tantamount to calling her a liar. Buoyed up by these considera- 
tions, Frederick took the momentous step of advancing through 
Saxony to the invasion of Bohemia. And he had the impudence to 
write to Elizabeth that the chief motive for his action was his 
desire to punish the sovereign who had refused to give her the 
satisfaction to which she was entitled.? At the same time Marde- 
feld was instructed to invite the Grand Duke Peter to join the 
league of Frankfort as duke of Holstein, and to ask for Russian 
approval of the adhesion of the king of Sweden as duke of Pomerania. 

Frederick’s plans had been concealed with more than usual 
success, and though rumours of them had reached both Vienna and 
London, they had not been credited. To the end of July Carteret 
and Hyndford continued to believe that Prussian military pre- 
parations were designed to wrest West Prussia from Poland. His 
rapid successes in Bohemia, which he largely owed to this secrecy, 

1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 10 September (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 108) : ‘ there are those 
about her that tell her that the affairs of Europe do not in the least relate to her. The 
Russian nobility, nation and clergy really think so, that they are too powerful to be 
attacked in their own dominions, and that it is a matter quite indifferent to this Empire 
what passes in the rest of Europe. This is a false maxim we must destroy, if we can, 
though it takes strong root, and it is on this maxim and Mardefeld’s assurances that it is 
an invariable one, that the King of Prussia built his present project.’ 

? In the letter quoted above, Tyrawly writes: ‘From the former female pique and 
Botta’s affair, she is not sorry to see the queen of Hungary humbled. . .. This gives us 
but indifferent hopes of success with the Empress.’ On 18 October (o.s.) after Frederick 
had taken Prague, he writes that the Empress said ‘ that she was sorry the King of 


Prussia had taken such violent steps, but that the queen deserved that and a great deal 
more for her conduct to her ’ (ibid. p. 132). 

® Pol. Corr. iii. 247. The letter is dated 10 August 1744. ‘Ce qui m’a le plus 
déterminé au parti que je prends, est sans contredit pour venger Votre Majesté Impériale 
du peu de considération que la reine de Hongrie fait de Sa personne, de l’infame conspi- 
ration du marquis de Botta, et du dessein constant qu’a la cour de Vienne de remettre 
un jour le jeune Iwan sur le tréne de la Russie.’ 
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altered the whole character of the war. In 1743 it had been the 
war of a hostile coalition against the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon. In the autumn of 1744 it became once more a war of the 
Austrian succession. The invasion of Alsace had to be abandoned, 
and everything subordinated, in the first place to driving the 
Prussians from Bohemia, and in the second place to the punish- 
ment of Frederick, even to the extent of depriving him of Silesia, 
which could be regarded as forfeited by his breach of the treaty of 
Breslau. The change of programme was welcomed by Maria 
Theresa, always more hostile to Prussia than to France, and she 
gladly turned from the pursuit of an equivalent to the recovery of 
her lost province. It was not unwelcome to George II, who had 
a new grievance against his nephew on account of the latter’s 
seizure of East Friesland on the death of the last prince in the 
summer of 1744. The Dutch disliked and dreaded the transfer of 
the harbour of Emden to Prussia, already an encroaching neigh- 
bour in Gelderland, and were not unwilling that Frederick should 
be taught a wholesome lesson. But to Carteret, the real leader of 
the anti-Bourbon coalition, the change of policy was a complete 
disaster. His first great triumph had been the treaty of Breslau. 
He had failed in his attempt to gain Prussian assistance, but he 
had staked everything upon the continuance of Prussian neutrality. 
His avowed aim for the last eighteen months had been to keep 
Frederick quiet. And now, just when his jealous colleagues were 
caballing against him, he was faced with the complete loss of his 
stakes in Europe. He struggled to bribe Austria into an effort at 
least to retain what had been won in Alsace. When these efforts 
failed, when Charles of Lorraine with his whole army crossed the 
Rhine, and when Austria began to recall troops from Italy, Carteret 
had to admit the possibility that his last achievement, the treaty of 
Worms, might prove as futile as that of Breslau. From this time 
his grip on the European situation relaxed, and there are obvious 
signs of faltering. There could, however, be no doubt as to what 


1 It is a striking illustration of their ignorance of Prussian designs that the courts of 
London and Vienna agreed upon a convention signed by Wasner in London on 31 July/ 
11 August, the very day on which Frederick started, by which Austria was to receive an 
additional £150,000 on condition that 20,000 men were transferred from Bavaria to the 
army in Alsace and 12,000 recruits raised to take their place. Half the sum was to be 
paid at once and the other half on the fulfilment of the condition. When the news came 
of the invasion of Bohemia, the convention was altered. The whole £150,000 was to be 
paid at once, and Austria was to hand over £50,000 to enable Saxony to fulfil its treaty 
obligation. Austria was to keep sufficient troops in Alsace to hold the recent conquests. 
Wasner was very reluctant to sign this altered convention, but did so. In the end the 
whole army was withdrawn from Alsace, and the British ministers unwillingly consented 
that the subsidy, granted against France, should be employed against Prussia. This 
required a third convention. With characteristic greed Austria demanded that the 
£50,000, paid to Saxony for service to Austria, should be refunded by Great Britain. 
The correspondence about these conventions is to be found in the Robinson Papers, 
vol. 38 (Add. MS. 23817), and in State Papers, Foreign, Germany, 164, 165. 
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he had todo. Against the Pelhams and Hardwicke his one support 
was the royal favour, and to retain that favour he had now to 
build up a new coalition against Prussia. 

The nucleus of the anti-Prussian coalition was to be a league 
between Austria, the maritime powers, and Saxony. Saxony was 
bound by the defensive treaty with Austria to supply 20,000 men 
for the defence of Bohemia. Also Saxony had a possible casus belli 
against Prussia in the march of Prussian troops through Saxony 
without any permission being asked or given. Unfortunately 
Saxony’s fear of Prussia was proportioned to her hate, not a shot 
had been fired to oppose the transit, and Saxony would not 
willingly be more than an auxiliary in a war with Frederick. Also 
Saxon finances were notoriously unsound. In order, therefore, 
that Saxony might be in a position to fulfil her treaty obligations 
to Austria, financial aid was necessary, and if Saxony was to give 
still more assistance, then she must have still more money. 
Austria, already in receipt of large subsidies, could not finance any 
other state, so the money must come from the maritime powers. 
The task of organizing a quadruple alliance upon the basis of 
subsidies to Austria and Saxony was entrusted by Carteret to 
Thomas Villiers, the British envoy at Dresden, in conjunction with 
Calkoen the Dutch minister. The only serious difficulty, apart 
from the inevitable haggling about the amount of the subsidies, 
arose from the demand on behalf of Augustus that when Silesia 
had been conquered, which was taken for granted, he should have 
a strip of it in order to connect his electorate with his kingdom of 
Poland. Austria replied that it was more usual to despoil one’s 
enemies than one’s friends. Saxony urged that Silesia was 
Prussian by formal cession, so that in dividing the province they 
were both robbing a common enemy. As usual, England exas- 
perated Austria by urging her to satisfy Saxony’s demands.! 
In the end, the quarre' about a more than dubious dividend was 
excluded as an irrelevant obstruction to the main business, and 
Austria and Saxony were left to settle this by themselves.2, With 
this out of the way, Villiers got his quadruple alliance signed at 
Warsaw on 8 January 1745.3 


1 Carteret to Robinson, 11 and 28 September (0.s.) 1744, and 9 November (0.s.) 
(Robinson Papers, vol. 38, fo. 359; vol. 39, fos. 76 and 224; State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany, 164, 165, 166). 

2 Carteret to Robinson, 16 October (0.s.) 1744 (Robinson Papers, vol. 39, fo. 132). 
In this letter Carteret says that the projected division of Silesia must be excluded from 
the quadruple alliance, ‘ since the very mention of dividing conquests not yet made, 
and which possibly may never be made, is liable to great ridicule....The maritime 
powers don’t want to become the sponsors of such uncertain engagements’. He adds 
that all that Saxony has requested from the king is ‘ good offices ’ in case the league is 
successful. Briihl was so elated at the news of Charles of Lorraine’s return from Alsace 
that he talked not only of the conquest of Silesia, but of the burning of Berlin. 
3 See Pribram, Oesterreichische Staatsvertrage, England, i. 694-705. 
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Before this league at Warsaw was completed, it was realized 
that what was needed to ensure its success was to induce Russia to 
join it, either as a principal contracting party, or as an accessory 
to the treaty after it had been made. The task of gaining Russia 
was perforce entrusted to Tyrawly, who was on the spot. But 
Carteret seems to have formed the opinion that he was not quite 
the man for so important a job.!_ Now that Prussia had become the 
principal enemy, it seemed well to employ a man more familiar 
than Tyrawly with the wiles of the Prussian king and of more 
experience in the politics of northern Europe. Such a man was 
ready to hand in the person of Lord Hyndford, whose continued 
residence at the Prussian court, now that our relations with 
Prussia had become so strained, was no longer necessary or even 
desirable. The man who had signed the treaty of Breslau seemed 
to be the fitting agent for punishing the king who had broken it. 
Carteret determined to send Hyndford to supersede Tyrawly. As 
it happened, the latter had provided him with a convenient 
pretext. On his way to Russia, when he heard of the French 
declaration of war, he wrote from St. Petersburg that he would 
much rather be employed in the field than in an embassy.2, And 
a few months later, in an exulting letter to Weston about the 
appointment of the Russian ministers, he denounced the Russian 
climate and expressed a desire for something more like that of 
Lisbon.? Carteret fastened at once upon these rather casual com- 
plaints, and wrote on 28 August (0.s.) that, as he found the climate 
so trying, Hyndford would be sent to take his place, and the king 
would make use of his skill and abilities in the military service.* 
Carteret must have known that this curt notice of recall without 
a word of appreciation for what he had done in Russia would in- 
furiate the irascible Irishman, and he accompanied it with a private 
letter, expressing concern for his health, recalling their old friend- 
ship, and making jocose remarks about his own recent marriage to 
youth and beauty.®> But Tyrawly was not to be pacified, and 
replied in a letter which must have cost him great pains in its 


1 The first sign of this is in the instructions to Villiers, who was given credentials on 
16 August (0.s.) to enable him to visit the tsaritsa at Kiev. Tyrawly was very indignant 
when he heard of this, and wrote on 17 September (0.8.) : ‘ I cannot conceal from your 
lordship that I am a good deal mortified, considering the great and unexpected good 
success I have had here, that it should have been thought necessary to give mea 
coadjutor in any part of my mission ’ (Recueil, cii. 115). 

2 Tyrawly to Carteret, 18 April (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 35). 

$ Tyrawly to Weston, 26 July (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 79). On 30 August (0.s.) he wrote 
to Carteret, though this was too late to affect the latter’s decision : ‘I beg you would 
tell his Majesty that I should be infinitely better pleased to serve him in the field, in 
which service I was bred from my infancy, than in all this ministrallionerie, which is by 
no means to my taste ’ (ibid. p. 104). 

* Ibid. p. 102. 

5 This autograph letter of 28 August (0.s.) is in the rather miscellaneous and ill- 
sorted Tyrawly Papers in the British Museum (Add. MS. 23631, fo. 33). 
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composition, and of which he preserved an autograph copy among 
his own papers. Some of it is not fit for publication, but the gist of 
of it may be gathered from the postscript : “ And now, my Lord, 
I can’t help saying, méme au hasard de déplaire, that I am not well 
used, that a pretext should be made of my illness to recall me as 
a favour done me, without any consideration for my services.’ ! 
Tyrawly’s indignation was not unreasonable. It is difficult 
to say what precise share he had in the downfall of la Chétardie and 
the promotion of Bestuzhev, and his own boastful claims are not 
altogether convincing. Still these events had occurred during his 
embassy, and they had immensely improved the position of 
England at the Russian court. It is usual in such circumstances to 
give credit to the envoy, and Tyrawly had in fact received con- 
gratulations both from Carteret and from Sir Thomas Robinson in 
Vienna. And since then he had rendered a direct service. Not 
only had Bestuzhev intimated to him that the 12,000 men due 
under Wich’s treaty should be held ready, as requested, on the 
frontier of Livonia, but Russia had also given formal notice to the 
European courts of its determination to fulfil all treaty obligations.” 
He had also successfully resisted the suggestion that Elizabeth 
should offer her mediation, which would have put an end to all 
idea of her active intervention on the side of the allies. For this he 
was warmly commended by Carteret.*? It was therefore very 
galling to him to receive notice just at this moment that his further 
services were to be dispensed with, and it was not very politic on 
Carteret’s part to entrust so delicate a negotiation as that for the 
adhesion of Russia to the nascent quadruple alliance to a thoroughly 
disgruntled ambassador. In his wrath, Tyrawly gave vent to a 
forecast of the conduct of Russia which does no little credit to his 


insight, and which his successor must have found to be painfully 
true. 


Bestuchef’s inclinations, as well as interest and safety, will make him 
prevent all the French and Prussian systems as far as he has power, but 
I am much mistaken if he will be able to bring the Empress into active 
measures so contrary to her own temper and the fundamental maxims of 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, private, 27 September (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. fo. 81). Tyrawly’s 
papers contain no copies of his own letters, so this must have been very deliberately 
preserved. He went so far as to suggest that, if Hyndford had to be provided for, 
another embassy could be found for him near enough for him to come on to Russia 
when there was a real vacancy. He seems to have meant Stockholm. While Tyrawly 
resented criticism of himself, he was very lavish of it in his comments upon others. He 
was especially severe upon his predecessor, Wich, and upon his colleague in Sweden, 
Guy Dickens, who was destined to come to Russia later. 

2 Tyrawly to Carteret, 26 August (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 96). There is a copy of 
the letter to Tyrawly, signed by Bestuzhev and Voronzov, in the Robinson Papers, 
vol. 38, fo. 327. It is dated 18 August (o.s.). Another copy is in Hyndford Papers, 
vol. xii, fo. 320. 


* Tyrawly to Carteret, 20 August (0.s.) 1744, and Carteret to Tyrawly, 21 September 
(0.s.) (Recueil, cii. 93 and 122). 
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the nation, particularly of the clergy, as mentioned in my last letter, and 
this profession of men are every day growing more and more powerful, and, 
I think, one may rely on this court as on one that will neither do or prevent 
any hurt in Europe, and that, if it can be prevailed on to do either, its 
determinations will be too late to have any effect. Nor do I believe that 
Mr. Bestuchef will press such measures much, if he finds them operate 
against the grain. I said in a late letter that a subsidy here might have an 
effect, and I cannot see any other remedy that would." 


RicHarD LODGE. 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 17 September (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 112). 


Notre. Two previous articles on Anglo-Russian relations in 
this decade have appeared ante, xliii. 354 and 540. 





Notes and Documents 


Miscellanea Romana 


THE accompanying documents are all, I believe, printed here for 
the first time. They throw new light on three episodes of Roman 
history, the period of confusion which followed the cessation of 
Robert of Naples’s vicariate in the senate (1334), the tribunate of 
Cola di Rienzo (1347), and the tribunate of Francesco Baroncelli 
(1354). With one exception,! they are all drawn from the same 
source: the great collection of Registri Supplicationum, which, 
beginning with twenty-two volumes for the reign of Clement VI 
(1342-52), continues in an unbroken series of 7,023 volumes down 
to the reign of Pius VII (1800-23). These registers have been used 
by many writers,” but a systematic publication has never been 
undertaken and they still offer much unused material to the re- 
searcher. They contained the unaltered supplicationes as they were 
presented to the pope, with petitioner’s name and full justificatory 
details.? When we remember that the petitioner was often a third 
party, their value for the history of patronage appears. The 
supplicationes and rotuli supplicationum of important individuals 
and groups lost their identity in the ordinary registers,* in which 
the bulls based on petitions granted at the request of a third party 
were normally entered minus the petitioner’s name ; the Registri 
Supplicationum alone preserve these records of influence and per- 
sonal relationships. They retain, moreover, many details of fact 
omitted in the corresponding bulls. Their importance as an inde- 
pendent source is obvious.® 


1 The count of Minorbino’s safe-conduct, see infra, App., Doc. no. 2. 

2 e. g. by Denifle, Cipolla, Berliére, &c. Petitions relating to particular dioceses and 
countries have been published by Berliére (Belgium), Sauerland (the Rhineland), Bliss 
(Great Britain), &c. 

5 The precautions against alteration were most strict. The supplicatio might of 
course be rejected, but if granted in whole or in part, it was reproduced verbatim in the 
register, Katterbach, Specimina Supplicationum, part i, xiv—-xv, and references ad loc. 
The petitioner was normally held ‘ iustificare contenta in gratia ’, ibid. vii. 

* For examples of rotuli see Katterbach, viii. 

5 The entire series of Registers has lately been re-arranged and re-numbered by 
P. Bruno Katterbach, O.F.M.; see Specimina Supplicationum, part i, introduction. 
The following documents are cited according to the new numeration, except where 
otherwise stated. I was in Rome in 1925 before the rearrangement had been finished. 
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No. 1. The incident described in this petition provides a pretty 
illustration of Roman manners in the year of Petrarch’s coronation 
on the Capitol. The vicar’s incapacity to deal with clerical ex- 
cesses was a standing grievance with the Romans of the day.” All 
the three religious houses concerned—S. Maria Nova in the Forum 
(now S. Francesca Romana), S. Gregorius in Clivo Scauri on the 
slopes of the Caelian, and 8. Balbina on the Aventine—lay in an 
ideal district for brigandage, the deserted quarter away from the 
river where ruins abounded and inhabitants were very scarce. 
Like most of the houses in this neighbourhood, they had few 
inmates.® 

Arson and sodomy are the only crimes punishable by burniag 
under the Roman statute of 1363.4 It looks very much as though 
the mob had forced the senators not only to infringe clerical 
immunity but also to break the ordinary law of Rome.5 

There was hardly a Roman magnate without his gerrae and 
mmimicitiae capitales. Orso, count of Anguillara,® had long been at 
issue with his brother Francesco and nephew Giovanni. Their 
quarrel is first mentioned as noviter exorta in a letter of 2 May 1332 
from Robert of Naples to his vicars in the senate.’ Its cause is not 
stated, but Cola di Rienzo’s action in 1347 points to condominium 
as the root of the trouble.* It is tempting to connect its actual 
outbreak with Stefanuccio Colonna’s vicariate in the senate which 
began on 2 April 1332.9 His later action showed him to be a fero- 
cious opponent of Francesco. As vicar, he would have had plenty 
of excuses for intervention ; Robert’s letter mentions complices on 
both sides and fears that alios cives Urbis will be involved. 

The struggle was greatly embittered and extended by Stefan- 
uccio Colonna’s famous ambush of May 1333, in which Francesco, 


1 Petrarch was crowned by Orso, one of the suppliants in this petition, on Easter 
Day (8 April) 1341, Fracassetti, “Lett. Fam. iv. 8n. Orso and his colleague were 
appointed senators by bull of 1 September 1340: they were no longer in office on 
23 July 1341. De Boiiard, Le Régime Politique et les Institutions de Rome, 1252-1347, 
pp. 270-1. 

2 Cp. De Boiiard, ibid. pp. 191-3, and notes, where the last infringement of clerical 
immunity in Rome is antedated as 1330. 

3 The Turin Catalogue of Roman churches (compiled in 1313-39) shows five canons 
regular in the diaconal church of S. Maria Nova, one abbot and four resident monks 
O.S.B. in S. Gregorius, and ten fratres S. Gulielmi in the titular church of S. Balbina. 
Archivio della R. Soc. Romana di Storia Patria, xxxii. 411 seqq. 

* Ré, Statuti della citta di Roma, 1. xxiv, clxxxi, par. 1. Murder was punished by 
beheading or hanging. 

5 An earlier statute prescribing burning as the penalty for certain forms of murder 
may of course have been abrogated, but the statute of 1363 was largely declaratory of 
the existing law. 

® For his family and connexions, see Sora in Archivio cited, xxix. 397 seqq. His 
mother Costanza di Orso was an Orsini; his wife Agnese (married after 1329) was 
daughter of Stephen Colonna. 

7 De Boiiard, appendix, no. 34. The brothers were still on friendly terms when 
besieging Sutri together in November 1331; Sora, ibid. 428. 

8 See infra., p. 614. ® De Boiiard, p. 265. 
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count of Anguillara, and Bertoldo Orsini were killed.1 Hencefor- 
ward there was general war between the Colonna of Palestrina and 
three branches of Bertoldo’s Orsini kinsmen.? The outbreak was 
a breach with recent tradition, directly due to Stefanuccio’s un- 
supported rashness in Orso dell’ Anguillara’s cause. The leading 
branches of the two families had been at peace since 1312.3 
Stephen Colonna had consistently acted with the Orsini of Castel 
S. Angelo since 1329 ;4 marriages had cemented the friendship.’ 
John XXII’s letter of 20 August 1333 to the Cardinal-Legate 
Giovan Gaétano Orsini makes it clear that the ambush was the 
determining cause of war, and that Stefanuccio had acted without 
his family’s knowledge. The unpreparedness of the Colonna 
which the same letter reveals confirms the pope’s words. Grego- 
rovius’s simpliste view of a perpetual state of war between guelf 
Orsini and ghibelline Colonna is contrary to the facts of fourteenth- 
century Roman history. The Orsini-Colonna wars were neither 
continuous nor all-embracing, and this particular struggle cannot 
be explained by mere reference to a supposed ancient feud. There 
were no doubt plenty of latent differences between the families ; 
the Anguillara quarrel provided the occasion for the open and 
general war, which was still smouldering at the time of this 
petition.’ 

The position of Orso’s lands—the Orsini were his neighbours, 
the main Colonna possessions lay comparatively far away—must 
have made his position very difficult. His differences with Giovanni 
were not solved till 1347, when Cola di Rienzo dissolved the 
condominium and partitioned the family lands.? Nor was this all. 


? Villani, x. ccxxi; cf. Savio in Boll. d. R. Deputazione di Storia Umbra, ii. The 
victims were on their way to Palestrina with a view to negotiations. Villani does not 
state their exact object, but the presence of Francesco with his kinsman Bertoldo Orsini 
suggests the Anguillara affair. 

* The houses of Monte, Castel S. Angelo (Soriano), and the Counts Palatine. 

5 Neumann, Die Colonna und ihre Politik, 1288-1328, 143 seqq. 

* Notably against his own brother Sciarra and in the affair of Nepi; cf. Neumann, 
159, &c. Archivio cited, vol. xviii, ‘La Relazione di Guitto Farnese ’. 

5 Neumann, p. 143. Bertoldo Orsini, Count Palatine, was Stephen Colonna’s son- 
in-law. De Boiiard, p. 323. 

® Raynaldus, ad ann. xxv. 

7 Orso and Giovanni are cited as parties to the truce of 1337, Vidal, Lettres Com- 
munes de Benoit XII, no. 5156; they are still at war on 13 April 1344, Theiner, Codex 
Diplomaticus Dominii Temporalis 8. Sedis, ii,no. 137. The majority of references to 
Orsini-Colonna fighting belong to the years 1333-9 (Vidal, passim), but peace had yet 
to be made in August 1345, Werunsky, Excerpta, no. 83. 

® The principal Anguillara properties—Anguillara, Capranica, Cesano, Calcata, 
Vicarello, &c.—lay between the lakes of Vico and Bracciano; Coletti, ‘ Regesto 
Anguillara’, xxiv. in Archivio cited x. 246, &c. The Orsini of Castel 8S. Angelo were 
near neighbours at Soriano and Nepi, the Orsini of Monte Rotondo at Galeria and Isola 
Farnese (Insula Pontis Veneni). The main Colonna properties were of course grouped 
round Palestrina some twenty-five miles to the east of Rome. 

® Family tree in the Archivio of Toscanella, cited by Sora, op. cit., 436. Orso gave 
up Capranica, of which he had been in possession in 1337 ; Petrarch, Lett. Fam., ii. 13 ; 
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Orso had long been at issue with two other sets of neighbours : the 
Prefect John of Vico to the north, the Bonaventura, lords of 
Cerveteri, to the west.1_ Petrarch has described the state of armed 
defence which he saw on his visit to Capranica in 1337.2 One 
cannot wonder that Orso wished to avoid the journey to Avignon. 
He was senator for the third time * in 1345 by bull of 26 November 
1344.4 He must therefore have received the desired absolution by 
that date. I know of no other mention of his eye trouble.6 He 
was dead before 1366.° 

Giordano Orsini of Marino’ had broken in 1337 with his 
cousins of the Monte branch over the inheritance of their kinsman 
Gentilis Clericus.6 In August-September 1337 he had publicly 
joined the Palestrina Colonna against their enemies. Two 
marriages had been arranged with a view to the appeasement of 


ef. Coletti, and Sora, loc. cit. Such partitions were a regular policy with Cola; cf. 
Briefwechsel, ed. Burdach, iii, no. 18, ‘ Magnates quibus inequa rerum communitas 
causam dissensionis prestabat, ad divisionem et porcionem equalem . . . sunt reducti ’. 

1 Reg. Supp. vi. 47¥ (old pagination): ‘Item supplicant Anichius [MS. Anicus], natus 
Ursi comitis Anguillarie, et Elizabet, nata Johannis alme Urbis prefecti, qui in tertio et 
quarto consanguinitatis gradu invicem se contingunt, quatenus cum ipsi pro sedandis 
odiis et scandalis gravibus et antiquis, ex quibus homicidia plurima et combustiones 
depopulationes et incendia terrarum et castrorum utriusque partis et personarum et 
rerum gravissima dispendia successerunt et [MS. 6] inter genitores et progenitores 
ipsorum hactenus viguerunt, desiderent matrimonio copulari, ut non obstante....cum 
eisdem .... dignemini dispensare.. Fiat per vicarium nostrum in urbe si sit ita. 
R. Dat. apud Villamnovam, ix, Kal. Marc. Ann. Sec. (21 February 1344) ’. 

Reg. Supp. vi. 135Y (old pagination): ‘ Supplicant sanctitatem vestram Bonaven- 
tura, natus Johannis Francisci Bonaventure de Bonaventurinis de Urbe, et Maria, nata 
Ursi Comitis Anguillarie, quatenus cum ipsi Bonaventura scilicet ex parte genitricis 
ipsius et Maria ex parte genitricis eiusdem in quarto consanguinitatis gradu ex duabus 
partibus coniungantur, et antiquitus inter progenitores ipsorum graves discordie fuerunt 
atque guerre, que propter vicinitates castrorum atque terrarum possent de novo leviter 
suscitari, et nichilominus quod propter multas et varias inter magnates urbis ipsius 
parentelarum proximitates vix aliqui ex dictis magnatibus possint matrimonialiter sine 
apostolica dispensatione coniungi, dispensare dignemini cum eisdem ut [MS. cum] matri- 
monium inter se . . . licite contrahere possint. . . fiat per vicarium urbis si sit ita. R. Dat. 
Avinione. iv. Id. Ian. Ann. Tert’. (10 January 1345). Neither Anichius nor Maria are 
mentioned in Sora’s article. They can hardly have been born of the marriage with 
Agnese Colonna which was concluded after 1329, v.s. 

2 Lett. Fam. ii. 13 (containing a eulogy of Orso) ; cf. ibid. ii. 12. He thanked Orso 
for his hospitality in two sonnets; Rime, ed. Bellorini, nos. 38, 98. 

3 His first senatorship (not mentioned in De Boiiard’s list) was delegated to him by 
Robert of Naples some time before 1329; Caétani, Regesta Cartarum, ii. 62. 

* Theiner, ii, no. 143. 

5 The suggestion of Tatham, Francesco Petrarca, i. 337, n. 5, that Petrarch is hinting 
at illness in the sonnet ‘ Orso, al vostro destrier si po ben porre ’ (no. 98) is pure con- 
jecture. 

® Sora, op. cit. 

7 The title ‘ miles’ distinguishes him from his cousin and enemy, Iordanus Poncelli 
de Monte, who is always addressed as ‘ domicellus Romanus’ in papal documents ; 
cf. Reg. Vat., exli, nos. 522, 524 &c. Along with his brother Rinaldo, he had inherited 
very large properties—including Marino, 1/2 Montalto, Foglia. Aliano, Fabrica, &e.— 
from his great-uncle the famous Napoleon Orsini, Cardinal of S. Angelo (d. 1343) ; 
cf. Caetani, Regesta Cartarum, Index. ad verb., Savio, loc. cit. 

8 Vidal, nos. 5131, 6260, 6326; Theiner, ii, nos. 54, 60 &c. 

® Riezler, Vatikanische Akten, no. 1925. 
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his feuds. In 1341 Iordanus Poncelli de Monte was afficaned to 
Angela, Giordano’s sister, ‘ad sedandas graves discordias inter 
nobiles Raynaldum et Iordanum de Ursinis, milites ... et 
Iordanum Poncelli de filiis Ursi, eiusque fratres’1 In 1343 
Giordano himself was affianced to Anastasja, ‘quondam Roberti 
comitis Nolani . . . ad sedanda odia et rancores, que inter eorum 
communes consanguineos et affines hactenus extiterunt ’;? he 
married her soon after.? It does not follow that he was at peace 


in 1344. To the end of his life he remained one of the most 
turbulent of the Roman barons.* 


No. 2. It has long been known that the movement which led up 
to Cola di Rienzo’s rapid collapse was directed and inspired by 


agents of the Curia.° The accompanying documents supplement 
our, knowledge in two ways. 


(i) The safe-conduct helps to clear up the obscure part played 
by the count of Minorbino on 15 December 1347. This adventurer 
had long been under obligations to the Curia ; the Cardinal Colonna 
had worked for his release from life-imprisonment.® He had at 
first taken Lewis of Hungary’s side in the troubles of Naples, 
but in 1348 he was actively campaigning for the papal protegée, 
Joanna I.7 This document serves to date his adhesion to the church 
interest. Even if he never actually used his safe-conduct to 


1 Dispensation from the third degree of consanguinity ‘ ex materna linea ’, from the 
fourth ‘ex paterna’. 9 April 1341; Vidal, no. 8896. 

? Reg. Supp. ii. 93%. Dispensation from the fourth degree of consanguinity, 
14 March 1343. Robert, count of Nola, was brother of Guido, count of Soana, and 
Bertoldo, count Palatine. 

® They were married before 27 January 1345; Caetani, op. cit., ii. 132-3. 

* He died after 1383. Savio, loc. cit.; cf. for his turbulence, Theiner, Rienzo’s 
Briefwechsel, &c., passim. 

® Papencordt, Cola di Rienzo (Italian transl., 1844), pp. 178-84; Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom (1871), vi. 306-8; Rienzos Briefwechsel, ed. Burdach, iv. 
89-111; Reg. Vat., cxli, nos. 1054-6. 27 January 1348. Letters of thanks in general 
terms addressed to Stephano de Columpna, militi Romano, et ceteris de domo de 
Columpna; Raymundo (sic) et Iordano de filiis Ursi, militibus Romanis; Luce de 
Sabello. These merely confirm what we already know, that the resistance of the 
nobles to Cola in the last weeks of his tribunate was approved by the pope. 

® This was the object of Petrarch’s mission to Naples in November 1343 ; cf. Fedele 
in Giornale Storico di Letteratura Italiana, 1914. According to Gravina it was Andrew 
of Hungary who actually secured the release. 

7 According to the Jstorie Pistoiesi (Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script., xi. 522) he brought 
the news of Andrew’s murder to Lewis of Hungary in 1345 and helped Ser Lello to 
sepure Aquila for his cause in 1347. (Hungarian envoys reached Aquila on 10 May 1347. 
Chron. Aquilana, in Fonti Stor. Ital. xli (1909), 153). The Chron. Estense (Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script., xv), accepted by Papencordt 184, even says that he was raising troops 
for Lewis in December; this may have been a pretext, as the Jst. Pist. suggest ; it 
cannot have been the real cause of his presence in Rome. Quite apart from this safe- 
conduct, it is inconceivable that an adventurer in Lewis’s service should have over- 
thrown his friend Cola in the interests of his enemy, the pope. Villani, xii. cv, says that 
he was summoned to Rome by Cola to answer for his devastations in the neighbourhood 
of Terracina, and that he came, backed by the Captain of the Patrimony ‘ e per opera- 


zione del legato del papa’. He entered Naples with 1,500 horse in 1348 and declared 
for Joanna; Gravina, 44. 
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Avignon,! it is clear that he was in touch with the Curia from 27 
July 1346. It becomes extremely probable that the affair of 15 


December was no chance tumult but a deliberate stroke in the 
service of the church. 


(ii) Andreozzo Normanno’s leading part in the ‘ ejection of that 
schismatic from the tribunate’ must have been played under- 
ground. He was camerarius Urbis in 1347. It is extraordinary, if 
characteristic, that Cola should have allowed him to keep his 
place.? His past and his connexions marked him out as a dangerous 
servant and even a personal enemy. He came of a minor baronial 
family (owning Ceri, &c.) connected with the Colonna. He had 
married the sister of another Colonna client, Angelus dictus Lellus 
Petri Stephani de Tosettis, magister ostiarius at the Curia, whom 
Cola summoned to appear before him in Rome in the summer of 
1347.4 He had been appointed by the pope during the worst 
period of senatorial misrule. He had used his position to defend 
abuses ; when Cola had denounced the evils of the old system, he 
had given him wna sonante gotata before the assembled assecta- 
mentum of Rome.’ His family influence and his office ®* gave him 


1 He may have done so in the summer of 1347. His movements are unaccounted 
for between May 1347 (Aquila, see p. 616, n. 7) and November—December of that year 
(Terracina, see p. 616, n. 7). 

? Cf. Cola’s release of the arrested barons, 17 September 1347, Vita, 60-3; Brief- 
wechsel, iii. no 40. Andreozzo attended a judgement of Cola’s on 27 August, ibid. iv. 52 ; 
he was camerarius Urbis at the time. 

8 Vita di Cola di Rienzo, ed. Ghisalberti, 1928, p. 5 ; confirmed by Reg. Supp. iv. 84 
(old pagination) ‘ Supplicat sanctitatem vestram devotus filius vester Petrus quondam 
Agapiti de Columpna prepositus Massiliensis, ambassiator et nuntius prout supra (i.e. 
populi Romani), quatenus sibi in personam Stephani nati nobilis viri Alberti de Nor- 
mandis de dicta Urbe, consanguinei sui, clerici, nullum beneficium assecuti specialem 
gratiam facientes canonicatum Basilice Lateranensis ...eidem Stephano conferre 
dignemini . . . prebendam vero... conferendam eidem Stephano cum vacaverit... 
donationi apostolice dignemini reservare . . . fiat. R. Dat. apud Villam novam Avinion. 
dioc. Non. Iul. Ann. Sec. (7 July 1343)’. The connexion of Andreozzo with this family 
‘ de Normandis ’ cannot be called certain : he and his sons always bear the plain surname 
* Normannus ’ without the ‘ de ’. 

* Reg. Supp. iv. 85 (old pagination): ‘Supplicat... Angelus dictus Lellus 
quondam Petri Stephani de Tosectis de Urbe predicta, Ambassiator . . . prout supra, 
quatenus . . . dilecto nepoti suo ex sorore germana, Iacobo nato Andree Normanni, de 
dicta Urbe clerico, nullum beneficium assecuto, canonicatum ecclesie Patracensis . . . 
conferre dignemini . . . prebendam vero . . . conferendam eidem Iacobo . . . donationi 
apostolice dignemini reservare ... fiat. R. (same date)’. Fedele in Giorn. Stor. di Lett. 
Ital., xiv. 391 n, 7 and 392 n. 2, mentions this relationship, which ‘ mi risulta da un 
documento inedito dell’ Archivio Vaticano’. Angelus was Petrarch’s friend and corre- 
spondent Laelius; cf. Lett. Fam., iii. 22n. He was cited by Cola to account for his 
tenure of the officium Sindicatus in Rome, but was forbidden by the pope to obey the 
citation, Briefwechsel, iv. no. 25 (7 October 1347). 

5 After Cola’s return from Avignon in 1344 ; Vita,5. Andreozzo had been appointed 
‘ad... beneplacitum’ soon after Clement VI’s election to the senate: Theiner, ii. 
no. 163, where he is called Andreas quondam Nicolai Normanni. 

® For the importance of this office see De Boiiard, 173-4. The camerarius was 
normally quasi-independent of the senator in matters of finance. Cola was in need of 
money and had resort to a new ‘ data del sale’ in the last days of his rule (Chron. 
Estense, 445-7; Vita, 82); control of the Treasury may have given Andreozzo his chance. 
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a powerful position in Rome which he could use in numberless 
ways—in the assectamentum, in the councils, in the regions and 
corporations—to detach the Romans from loyalty to the Tribune. 
His claim helps to explain the speed with which their enthusiasm 
for the buono stato cooled. Cola had not made a clean sweep of the 
adherents of the old régime. This was his reward. 

Andreozzo was not forgotten by the Curia. His sons received 
preferment. lacobus, who already had a canonry sub expectatione 
prebende at Patras,! was given the expectative of a Lateran prebend 
on 8 January 1348,? and on 17 January 1349 the church of 8. Maria 
de Colle. Stephanus was given a prebend at Chalons on 19 
November 1348, and at the Lateran on 17 January 1349.4 

No. 8. The principal points of interest in the next pair of docu- 
ments are furnished by their date and the conclusive proof which 
they afford of Baroncelli’s good relations with the pope. 

Papencordt,> Gregorovius,® and Antonelli? all assumed that 
Baroncelli ‘fell’ from office for want of papal countenance in 
December 1353 or, at latest, January 1354. Egidi has published 
a judgement which proves that he was still in power on 10 February 
1354.8 We know that he was out of power by 21 March, on which 
date Guido de Patriciis confirmed the statute of the merchants.’ 
These two petitions prove that he cannot have been out before the 
second week of March. Important news took fourteen to sixteen 
days to reach Avignon from Rome. If Baroncelli had ceased to 
govern before 10 March, the petitions carried by Philippus de Roma 
would hardly have been presented on 26 March in this form, 
* Franciscus de Baroncellis-rector et priores rei publice Urbis ’. 

Secondly, they establish that it was Baroncelli’s embassy which 
conferred the senatorship upon Innocent for life,° and obtained 
orders to the legate to send armed help to the Romans, to the vicar 
to repress the excesses of the Roman clerks." The dates of the 


See supra, p. 617, n. 4. 

? Reg. Aven., Clem. VI, xl (xciv), no. 144. 

® See infra, p. 622. It appears that neither of his expectatives had yet fallen in. 

* Reg. Supp., xvi, 60 (old numbering and pagination): ‘ Supplicat ... Lellus 
quondam Petri Stephani de Tosectis de Urbe, magister ostiarius vester, quatenus . . . 
dilecto nepoti suo Sthephano (sic) Normanni de dicta Urbe clerico, nullum ecclesias- 
ticum beneficium assecuto, canonicatum et prebendam ecclesie Cathalaunensis, 
vacantes per obitum quondam domini Nicholai Crescencii de Archioninis de dicta Urbe 
. . - qui in Romanis partibus decessit . . ., si non sit in illis alii ius questium, conferre 
dignemini .. . ut in forma fiat. R. Dat. Avenione. xiii. Kal. Dec. Ann. Sept.’ For 


the Lateran prebend see infra. He had not yet obtained possession of the prebend at 
Chalons. 
5 


p. 261. ® vi. 352. 
7 *Tl cardinale Albornoz e il governo di Roma in 1354’ in Archivio cited, vol. 
xxxix. 587-92. 
§ * Due documenti per la storia di St. Lorenzo fuori le mura ’, ibid. xxx. 476. 
® Statuti dei mercanti di Roma, ed. Gatti. 
10 Theiner, ii. no. 264, 21 March 1354. 
1 Theiner, ii. no. 263. Werunsky, no. 297, 24 March 1354. 
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bulls—21 and 24 March—coincide almost exactly with the date of 
the petitions, 26 March. 

Thus Baroncelli, at the moment of his disappearance, obtained 
implied recognition and support from the papacy. Already, on 
17 January, 10 February, and 3 March Albornoz had sent him 
troops. He had always recognized the papal sovereignty over 
Rome. He had taken his oath of office ‘ ad laudem et reverentiam 
sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie’.2 He had described himself as ‘ ad 
beneplacitum summi pontificis . . . deputatus’ in the judgement 
of 10 February. When the Romans under his ruleelected Innocent 
senator for life, Baroncelli implicitly accepted the pope’s right to 
delegate his own substitutes. There is no longer any need to 
explain his disappearance by an upheaval for which no particle of 
evidence exists.‘ Baroncelli had served the normal period of six 
months (14 September 1353-10 March 1354). It is natural to 
suppose that he passed on his office peaceably to his successor.® 

He died in April 1355. There is now no reason to reject the 
authenticity of his epitaph from S. Stefano del Trullo. 


Continet hic ossa Francisci condita fossa 

Stirpe Baroncelli urbisque scribasenatus 
Romanorumque consul Tribunusque secundus. 
Papa confirmavit apm (sic), populusque creavit. 
Annis millenis tricenis bisque vicenis 

Quindecim a Christo mundo migravit ab isto 
Aprilis mense, fuit ista conditus aede 

Ultimo transacto, sancto sic fine peracto.® 


The ‘ priores ... Urbis’ are no doubt the priors on the Florentine 
model whom Baroncelli introduced.’ 

There remain the names of those petitioned for. Sabbas and 
Laurentius de Amodeis were both notaries. Sabbas Iohannis 
Riccardi had been a judge in 1339;8 consiliarius in causa in 1343.° 
Laurentius was scribasenatus in 1339 when acting as proctor for the 
monastery of S. Ciriacus, and again in 1372, when proctor ‘D. 
Nicolai Ursini militis, Nolani et Palatini comitis ...ad omnes 
causas ’; © he made his will in 1387." 


Archivio, cited, xxxix, 587-92. 

On 14 September 1353 ; Papencordt, 478. 

Archivio, cited, xxx. 476. 

e. g. Gregorovius, vi. 352 : ‘ Baroncelli wurde in einem Aufstand . . . vom Capitol 
verjagt ’. 

5 Guido de Patriciis was ‘ senator per S.R.E. constitutus ’, ibid. Albornoz received 
authority to appoint as from the coming Easter (13 April) by Innocent’s letter of 
21 March; Theiner, ii. 264. He must have anticipated on this grant. 

® Preserved by Amayden (MS. in the Bib. Casanatense), fos. 88-9. Gregorovius, 
ubi supra, n. 1, rejected its authenticity. 

7 Matteo Villani, iii. 78. 

8 Malatesta, 122. ® De Boiiard, 332. 

10 Jacovacci, Repertorio (Ottobon, MS. 2548-54, in the Bib. Vaticana), i. 485-99. 

1 Ibid. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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More interesting is Laurentius de Baroncellis, the tribune’s 
uncle, ‘ qui pro honore ecclesie in datione regionis bene et fideliter 
laboravit’.1 He must surely be the reformator of 1362.2 Perhaps 
he is also to be identified with the Laurentius Baroncellus, who 
was a favoured servant of Petrus Agapiti Colonna in 1343,° and for 
whose son Silvester Paulus de Papazurris obtained the expectative 
of a Lateran canonry in 1348.4 IGor VINOGRADOFF. 





Appendiz of documents 
Reg. Suppl. vi. 274%. 

1. Significant sanctitati vestre devotissimi vestri Iordanus de filiis Ursi, 
miles, et Ursus, comes Anguillare, quod dudum ipsos [sic] senatum Urbis 
regentibus quidam Colucia nomine, canonicus viz. regularis ecclesie 8. 
Marie Nove, 0.8.A., cum quodam eiusdem ecclesie canonicus [sic] et quibus- 
dam SS. Gregorii et Salvatoris 8. Balbine monasteriorum de dicta Urbe 
monachis, diabolico spiritu instigati, priorem predicte 8. Marie Nove 
noctis tempore crudeliter occiderunt et occisum in quemdam puteum 
inhumaniter proiecerunt, capientes quemdam canonicum et unum famulum 
dicti loci, quos ligatis eorum manibus in quodam ergastulo recluserunt ; 
cum vero ad monasterium Salvatoris 8. Balbine se dicti homicide transtulis- 
sent, alter de carceratis predictis deo propitio liberatus et socium etiam 
eximens atque solvens, cum eodem pariter socio dum clamando ad Capito- 
lium properaret inventis officialibus curie, ad clamorem multis concitatis 
Romanis, dictum Coluciam cum tribus ex prefatis eius complicibus pre- 
dicti officiales Curie de loco predicto ubi se receperant extrasserunt et ad 
carceres Capitolii deduxerunt, vix valentes concitatum populum cohercere, 


1 For the sense of ‘ datio’ (Italicé ‘ dazio ’) see Ducange, ed. Favre. It is constantly 
used to mean any sort of tax or duty. The phrase is too laconic to be clear. If‘ regio’ 
means the ‘ district ’ or, at least, the neighbourhood of Rome, it is difficult to see how 
Laurentius can have worked there ‘pro honore ecclesie’. Even the most docile of 
senatorial vicars were unable to compromise with the church over the dationes in this 
region ; cf. instances in De Boiiard, passim. 

* Gatti, 90. 


* Reg. Supp., iv. 84. ‘Item quatenus sibi in personam dilecti familiaris sui, 
Silvestri nati Laurentii Baroncelli de dicta Urbe, clerici nullum beneficium ecclesias- 
ticum assecuti, similem gratiam facientes, ecclesiam S. Sepulcri, Urbevetan. dioc., 
vacantem in curia per reservationem felicis recordationis dom. Benedicti pape xii. . . 
per liberam dimissionem dom. Baronti de Truffa, episcopi Pistoriensis, eidem Silvestro, 
cui propter multa sibi servitia prestita per patrem eius et ipsum, que illis hucusque 
recompensare non potuit, idem Petrus multum se reputat obligatum .. . conferre 
dignemini . . . fiat. R. Dat. apud Villamnovam Avenion. dioc. Non. Iul. Ann. Sec. ’. 
(7 July 1343 ; for the petitioner’s name, see supra, p. 617, n. 3. This was the third of 
four petitions which he was granted.) 

* Reg. Supp., xvi. 75Y (old numbering and pagination). ‘ Supplicat ... Paulus 
quondam Dom. Nicolai Capocie de Papazuris, militis de urbe...... Item (quatenus) 
sibi in personam Silvestri nati Laurentii Baroncelli de Urbe predicta similem gratiam 
facientes, de canonicatu Lateranensi sub expectatione prebende dignemini providere, 
cum &c. .. . et non obstante quod in ecclesia 8. Tuliani de urbe predicta et in ecclesia 
8. Marcelli pontis Nepesini, Nepesinen. dioc., canonicatus et prebendas noscitur obtinere. 
fiat. R. 

Item .. . quatenus examen omnium supradictorum aliquibus discretis in prefata 
urbe committere dignemini, cum ipsi propter viarum discrimina Romanam curiam non 


possunt commode visitare. fiat. R. Dat. Avenione. xiii. Kal. Ian. Ann. Sept. (20 
December 1348).’ 
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qui omnino volebant dictos malefactores occidere in furore: Post hec licet 
dicti cenatores [sic] contra sceleratos predictos, moniti per vicarium domini 
pape in urbe,’ nichil preter detemptionem carceris attentassent, quia 
tamen idem vicarius videns nimiam animositatem populi de dictis male- 
ficiis iudicium summi penitus conclamantis eosdem differebat ad forum 
sui examinis revocare, non valentes populi furori resistere sine magno 
periculo personarum suarum et omnium suorum, ad satisfactionem eiusdem 
populi promiserunt quod quidam notarius ipsorum in predictam [sic] 
Coluciam et alium conchanonicum eius sententiam ignis pertulit, que 
statim fuit executioni mandata, reliquos duos vero vicario reddiderunt. 
Quare supplicant humiliter, quatenus cum ipse Iordanus propter gerras 
inimicitias et atroces, quas his in partibus et dictus Ursus propter occu- 
lorum suorum notorias graves et continuas passiones, et etiam inimicitias 
quas patitur capitales, non ad curiam personaliter se conferre [possint],” 
alicui Episcopo vel prelato in partibus dignetur sanctitas vestra committere 
ut eosdem auctoritate apostolica possint a reatu culpe et ab excommunica- 
tione et aliis quibuscunque sententiis atque penis quibus propter predicta 
irretiti existunt absolvere, imposita eorum cuilibet penitentia salutari. 
fiat per vicarium urbis in forma sibi per cardinalem penitentiarium transmit- 
tenda. R. si est ita ut dicunt. R. Dat. Avenione v. Id. Ap. Ann. Sec. 
[9 April 1344}. 


Reg. Vat. 141. no. 219. 
2. i. Venerabilibus fratribus Archiepiscopis et episcopis &c. Cum 
dilecti filii nobiles viri Iohannes Pipinus Altamuri Palatinus et Minerbii, 
Petrus Pipinus Vici* comites et Ludovicus Pipinus miles filius pro 


certis negotiis ad nostram presentiam et sedem apostolicam sicut intel- 
leximus in proximo sunt venturi, nos cupientes [eos] * in veniendo morando 
et redeundo plena securitate gaudere, Universitatem vestram rogamus et 
hortamur attentius quatenus eosdem comites et militem, cum ad nos et 
eandem sedem veniendo per terras districtus portus et loca vestra tran- 
sierint, benigne recommendatos habentes nullam eis aut familiaribus suis 
in personis vel rebus eorum inferatis iniuriam vel offensam nec ab aliis 
quantum in vobis fuerit permittatis inferri. . . . Dat. Avenione. vi. Kal. 
Augusti. Ann. Sexto. (27 July 1347]. 


Reg. Suppl. xvi. 117¥ (old numbering and pagination). 

2. ii. Supplicat sanctitatem vestram devotus filius vester, Andreotius 
Normanni de Urbe, qui eieccionis illius scismatici de Tribunatus officio 
causa fuit, quatenus sibi specialem gratiam facientes Stephano Normanni, 
nato suo, clerico de dicta Urbe, canonicatum et prebendam ecclesie 
Lateranensis, vacantes apud apostolicam sedem per obitum condam domini 
Agapiti de Columpna, dudum electi Lunensis et ipsius ecclesie canonici 
prebendati, qui apud eandem sedem decessit . . ., cum omnibus iuribus 
etc. . . conferre dignemini ac de illis eidem Stephano providere, non ob- 
stante quod sibi sub certa forma provisum extiterit de canonicatu et 


1 Johannes Pagnotta: O. Er. S. A., mag. theol., Episcopus Anagninus. Vicarius 
Urbis 1330-42. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica. 

? Not in MS. 

* Brother of John count of Minorbino. He took a leading part in the tumult of 
15 December. Chron. Estense. 

* Not in MS. 
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prebenda ecclesie Cathalaunensis, quorum nondum est possessionem pacifi- 
cam assecutus et cum ceteris non obstantibus. . . &c. fiat. R. 

Item . . . quatenus Iacobo Normanni de dicta Urbe, nato suo, ecclesiam 
S. Marie de Colle, Narniensis diocesis, vacantem . . . per liberam resigna- 
tionem in manibus reverendi patris bone memorie dom. Iohannis de 
Columpna, quondam §. Angeli diaconi cardinalis, factam et per cardinalem 
eundem admissam et receptam de mandato sanctitatis vestre sibi super hoc 
oraculo vive vocis, conferre dignemini cum omnibus iuribus et pertinentiis 
suis et cum non obstantibus et ceteris clausulis . . . seu quod in Lateranensi 
et Patracensi ecclesiis canonicatus sub expectatione prebende noscitur 
obtinere. fiat. R. Dat. Avenione. xvi. Kal. Feb. Ann. Sept. [17 January 
1349}. 

Reg. Supp. 27. 69vo. & 72. 

3. Supplicant sanctitatem vestram humiles et devoti vestri Franciscus 
de Baroncellis, rector, et priores reipublice Urbis ad beneplacitum eiusdem 
sanctitatis, quatenus dignemini eis facere gratias ut sequitur. 

Et primo in personas ipsorum et uxorum suarum necnon et domini 
Sabbe ! et Laurentii de Amodeis et Petri et Iohannis dom. Iacobi officialium 
dicte urbis et uxorum suarum de plenaria absolutione et remissione omnium 
peccatorum suorum semel tantum in mortis articulo, &c. Ut in forma fiat. G. 

Item in personam Dominici filii Tribuni sive Rectoris predicti ad 
beneplacitum sanctitatis vestre de canonicatu ecclesie Paduane cum pleni- 
tudine iuris canonici dignemini providere, prebendam vero si qua in eadem 
ecclesia vacat ad presens seu quamprimum vacare contigerit, in eadem 
conferendam eidem Dominico cum vacaverit donationi apostolice dignemini 
reservare. Cum non obstante et clausulis ? ut in forma. 

Vel eidem Dominico . . . de canonicatu Lateranensietc. . . ut supra fiat. G. 

Item in personam Iohannis Laurentii de Baroncellis, qui Laurentius 
est patruus Tribuni et pro honore ecclesie in datione regionis* bene et 
fideliter laboravit de canonicatu ecclesie Bononiensis etc. . . ut supra vel 
eidem Iohanni de canonicatu ecclesie 8. Marie maioris de Urbe ut supra. 
fiat. G, 

Item in personam Nicolai de Muscianis, civis Romani, de canonicatu 
ecclesie 8. Laurentii in Miranda de Urbe, non obstante quod obtinet 
canonicatum 8. Laurentii in Lucina in dicta Urbe . . . . fiat. G. 

Item in personam Egidii de Iega de canonicatu ecclesie 8. Marie in 
Monasterio de Montibus dicte Urbis. fiat. G. 

Item in personam Anthonii Francisci Iuntini de Florentia, civis Romani, 
de canonicatu ecclesie 8. Marie Rotunde de Urbe.. . fiat. G. 


Item in personam Anthonii Cechi dom. Fulconis de canonicatu et pre- 
bende ecclesie 8. Susanne de Urbe. . . fiat. G. 






fol. 72. 

Item in personam Nardoli Nicolai Mancini de Urbe de canonicatu et 
prebenda Basilice Principis Apostolorum. fiat. G. 

Item supplicant quatenus examen predictorum clericorum qui omnes 
sunt Romani committatur in partibus. . . fiat. G. 


Item in personam Petri dom. Stephani de Porchariis de Roma ut dispen- 


* Salbe MS. ® clis MS. 
® datioe regis MS. 
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sare dignemini super defectu natalium quem patitur, de diacono genitus et 
soluta. . . fiat. G. Dat. Avenione vii. Kal. Ap. Ann. Sec. [26 March 1354]. 


Reg. Supp. 27. 70vo. 
Supplicat. . . frater Philippus de Roma, O.P., scindicus et ambasciator 
Romanorum ad sanctitatem vestram, quatenus sibi . . . de officio peniten- 
tiarie .. . in urbe . . . dignemini providere. . . cum in dicto officio ad presens 
nullus Romanus sit . . . fiat. G. Dat. Avenione. vii. Kal. Ap. Ann. Sec. 


John of Gaunt and the Packing of Parliament 


A. R. ArmitaGE SMITH, in his John of Gaunt, gave a list of 125 
knights and 132 squires as representing ‘the Duke’s retinue, 
roughly between 1372 and 1382’ (p. 446). This he compares with 
the Official Return of Members of Parliament, and reaches the 
conclusion that, after the Good Parliament (1376), John of Gaunt 
‘begins to give his attention to questions of parliamentary repre- 
sentation’, and ‘henceforth a Lancastrian Party is a permanent 
factor in the composition of the Lower House’ (p. 137). 

If this were so, it would be an early example of the importance 
of the house of commons. But it is not so. Of the 125 knights, 
30 served in one or more of the 12 parliaments 1372-82, as follows :! 


Edmund Apleby Derby 1376, Leic. 1378. 

John de Assheton Lanes. 1382 (2). 

John Botiler Lanes. 1372, 1377 (1), 1377 (2). 

Robert Charles Kent 1373. 

Roger Cheyney Chichester 1377 (1), 1380 (2), Oxon. 1382 (2). 

Robert Clifton Lancs. 1382 (1). 

Roger Curzon Berks. 1382 (1). 

John Dymmock Lines. 1372, 1373, 1377 (2). 

Thomas Fogg Kent 1376, 1378, 1380 (2), 1381. 

Thomas Harcourt Oxon. 1376. 

Ralf Hastinge Yorks. 1378, 1380 (1). 

John Herlee Oxon. 1378. 

William de Hoghton Hants 1372. 

Thomas Hungerford (senior or junior), Wilts. 1377 (1), being Speaker, 
Somerset 1378, Wilts. 1379, 1380 (1), 1380 (2), 
Somerset 1382 (1). 

Thomas Marchington Derby 1380 (1), 1381. 

Thomas de la Mare Berks. 1379, 1381, 1382 (1). 

Philip de Okeover Derby 1382 (1). 

John Pecche? Warwick 1373. 

John Peyton Warwick 1382 (1), 1382 (2). 


1 There were two parliaments in the years 1377, 1380, and 1382; they are distin- 
guished by (1) and (2) in the table. 

2 Miss Jay thinks that John Pecche, M.P. for London 1369, and 1372, though ‘one 
of the creatures of John of Gaunt’, was probably not the knight in the retinue or the 
M.P. for Warwickshire. 
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John de Rochford Lines. 1377 (1). 

Richard Rouclif Yorks. 1373. 

Robert Rous Yorks. 1377 (2), 1380 (1). 
John Sayville Yorks. 1376, 1382 (2). 
John Sentcler Sussex 1373. 

Thos. de Southworth Lanes. 1380 (1), 1380 (2). 
Avery Sulney Derby 1372, 1377 (2), 1379. 
Thomas Symonds Essex 1378. 

John Talbot Leic. 1373. 

John Thornbury Herts. 1382 (1), 1382 (2). 


Thomas de Wannesley Derby 1382 (1). 
Of the 132 squires from 17 to 19 sat in these parliaments : 


Oliver de Barton Derby 1378, 1380 (2). 

Thomas Berkeley Glos. 1380 (2). 

Robert Beyville Hunts. 1382 (1). 

Thos. de Burton Rutland 1376, 1377 (2), 1380 (1), 1381. 
William Chetwynd Salop 1377 (1). 

John Colepepper Kent 1382 (2). 

Raulyn d’Ypres Lancs. 1378. 

?Thos. Goys (?Thos. Joce) Bath 1381. 

John Giffard Glos. 1373, 1379. 

?William de Halle ? Maldon 1372. 

John de Kirkby Westmorland 1382 (2). 

John Maltravers Dorset 1381, 1382 (1), 1382 (2). 
Thos. Maundeville Essex 1381. 

Roger Massingham Lincoln 1381. 

John Moresome Scarboro’ 1378. 

Robert de Morton Notts. 1380 (1). 

Roger Perewych Leic. 1379, 1382 (2). 

John de la Pole Derby 1377 (1). 

John Rous Warwick 1380 (1). 


Allsat for the counties save only those boroughs which are indicated 
by italics, and Halle and Goys are doubtful identifications. 
Analysed into Parliaments, we find sitting in each: 


1372. Botiler, Dymock, Hoghton, Sulney, Halle. 5. 
1373. Charles, Dymock, Peeche, Rouclif, Sentcler, Talbot, Giffard. 7. 
1376 (Good Parlt.). Apleby, Fogg, Harcourt, Saville, Burton. 5. 


1377 (1) (‘ Packed ’ Parlt.). Botiler, Cheyney, Hungerford, Rochford, Chet- 
wynd, de la Pole. 6. 


1377 (2). Botiler, Dymock, Rous, Sulney, Burton. 5. 

1378. Apleby, Fogg, Hasting, Harley, Hungerford, Symond, Barton, Ypres, 
Moresom. 9. 

1379. Hungerford, de la Mare, Sulney, Giffard, Parwich. 5. 

1380 (1). Hasting, Hungerford, Marchington, Rous, Southworth, Burton, 
Morton. 7. 

1380 (2). Cheyney, Fogg, Hungerford, Southworth, Barton, Berkeley. 6. 


1381. Fogg, de la Mare, Marchington, Burton, Joce (?), Massingham, Mal- 
travers, Mandeville. 8. 
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1382 (1). Clifton, Curzon, Hungerford, de la Mare, Okeover, Peyton, Thorn- 
bury, Beyvile, Maltravers. 9. 

1382 (2). Ashton, Cheyney, Wansley, Peyton, Savile, Thornbury, Col- 
peper, Kirkby, Maltravers, Perwich. 10. 

Again, those who sat for boroughs are shown in italics. 

It is to be seen at once that there is not much distinction to be 
drawn between the Good Parliament and its ‘packed’ successor, 
so far as a ‘Lancastrian Party’ is concerned. Four knights and a 
squire in one, and four knights and two squires in the other. As 
moreover the Borough Returns are mostly missing for 1376 and 
known for 1377 (1), there may have actually been more of Lancas- 
ter’s retainers in the Good Parliament than in the parliament he 
is alleged to have packed. 

In any case Mr. Armitage Smith’s theory that a ‘Lancastrian 
Party’, formed of members of the duke’s retinue in the Commons, 
appears for the first time in 1377 is not upheld. The duke had a 
large retinue of 125 knights. There were hardly more than ten 
times that number in the whole represented (37 counties) king- 
dom. The Lancastrian knights had just about the normal average 
of country seats. As Lancaster’s power grew, and as these followers 
of his grew older and richer, so those that sat in parliament 
increased slightly in the decade 1372-82 from five to ten. 

The Chronicon Anglie is the origin of the ‘packing’ theory. 
The writer was hostile to John of Gaunt, and a friend of the Good 
Parliament. The succeeding parliament was a reaction from the 
Good. That has often happened in English history, and it is almost 
common form for the defeated side to allege packing, or a Red 
Letter, or something unfair. But it will be seen that not one of 
Gaunt’s retinue who sat in the Good Parliament went into the next 
parliament. If ‘packing’ is putting your friends in, then there is 
a clear negative. ‘Unpacking’ seems more probable. John of 
Gaunt was practically regent in 1377, and he may have influenced 
the sheriffs to keep his enemies out. 

Only 8 knights of the shire sat in both the 1376 and 1377 (1) 
Parliaments. Even this, however, which judged by our present 
standards would indicate an abnormal purge, is not conclusive. 
Only 12 sat in both 1372 and 1373; only 11 in the two 1377 parlia- 
ments. The Good Parliament sat for 74 days, against 22 days in 
1372 and 20 days in 1373. The knights had probably had enough 
of town to last them some time; there was only four months’ 
interval before the new writs were issued. 

If the identifications are correct, it is remarkable that, as early as 
1372, squires and not burgesses are sitting for two or three boroughs, 
Chichester (?), Lincoln, Scarboro’. It would appear that the law of 
residence, so often re-enacted, was even then being evaded by gentry 
competing for a place at Westminster. Jos1an C. WEDGWooD. 
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An Early Seventeenth-Century Bill for ‘ Extraordinaries’ 


Str GEorGcE Dove as’s bill gives a list of the ‘equipage’ which was 
regarded as essential for an ambassador. At this time the amount 
of the allowance granted towards these expenses varied according 
to the pleasure of the king, but in the eighteenth century the amount 
of ‘ equipage money ’ paid to a minister on his setting out to take 
up his post was fixed according to his rank. Douglas’s estimate 
may be compared with the regular allowance of £1,500 for equipage 
given to an eighteenth-century ambassador. D. B. Horn. 


State Papers, Foreign, Poland, 116. 

Sir George Duglas imployed from his Maty his extraordinary Amb* to 
the Kings of Poland and Sweden and other princes adjacent humbly 
demands allowance for extraordinaryes disbursed for 3 months viz' from 
y® 10 of November 1634 to ye 10 of february ensuing as followeth 
In primis for 6 good mares and a Coach fit for so longa journeyand {£ 

so evill waies at that time to pass 250 
It: for 6 other strong horses and a cast wagon 200 
It: for 4 horses & a wagon 100 

for sadles and pistols and some Carbines ‘ 45 

for 2 mules with sadles & paniors & sompter clothes 60 

for 12 rideing horses 120 

for harnes for y® coach and wagons 30 

for clothes & liverie for 4 footmen and 4 Groomes 80 
It: for 5 coachmen and 2 Cooks 70 
It: for a butler, clarke of y® kitchin and chasser 30 
It: for 3 pages and 7 others whose clothes came to £20 per peece 200 
Clothes and other Provisions of yt Kind for myself 25 
In other little provisions and gifts at my way coming 123 
Going to Moniz (?) to take my Leave and perform my comission to 

y® chancellor Oxensterne 300 dollars 75 

1635 (sic) 

It: A messenger sent to y¢ Livetenant generall Gallas for safe con- _ 

duct and convoy 15 

given to convoyes and trumpitors on the way 300 

from the aforesaid time to ye 10 November for myne own horse 

and some other officers of our nation that were willing to accom- 

pany whereof I was glad both for y¢ hont I had by it and that the 

number helped much our security when we had noe Convoy 

which I took not but upon eminent dangers and when I was to 

pass directly through y® armies otherwayes the charges of the 

convoys had been excessive yet with this traine calling some- 

time above 50 never less than 40 horses and so never less and 

often more than 10 or 12 pound extraordinary the day the 

account as my servant has given me comes to 1160 


Summa 1475 

1635 

Summa totalis 3110 

(Signed) G: Duglas. “ae 
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The Views of Palmerston and Metternich on the Eastern 
Question in 1834} 


In 1833 a misunderstanding arose between Prince Metternich the 
Austrian chancellor and Lord Palmerston the British foreign 
secretary over affairs in the Near East. During the previous year 
the sultan had been decisively beaten in a war with his powerful 
vassal Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, Egyptian forces had advanced 
into Asia Minor, and the Porte in despair had made advances to 
the great powers for assistance. Evidently Metternich over- 
estimated and Palmerston underestimated the danger with which 
the Ottoman Empire was threatened. Fearing that the Egyptian 
pasha was supported by France, and that his triumph would 
encourage the spread of ‘French’ ideas, the Austrian chancellor, 
so early as 9 September 1832, suggested the dispatch of a British 
fleet to the sultan’s assistance in the Levant.2 At a later date, 
after the British government had refused to aid the Turks, he 
approved of the tsar’s sending forces to defend Constantinople 
and he outlined plans for a ‘concert’ between Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, and France in the affairs of Turkey. Palmerston, 
who was misled for a time by the reports of consul-general Barker 
at Cairo and of other British agents in the Levant as to the strength 
of Mehemet Ali’s forces, ignored Metternich’s suggestion of 9 Sep- 
tember, applauded the efforts of Admiral Roussin the French 
ambassador at Constantinople to force the Russian admiral to 
withdraw from Turkish waters, and refused to agree to the 
Austrian concert plan.* 

After the tsar’s agents at Constantinople had exacted from the 
Porte a treaty of defensive alliance as a price for Russian co-opera- 
tion against the Egyptians, the misunderstanding between Vienna 
and London over Levantine affairs became even more pronounced. 
Metternich claimed that he had not known of the Russian move 


1 The dispatches here printed were gathered while the writer was serving as Fellow 
of the Social Science Research Council of the U.S.A. 

* Lamb to Palmerston, no. 125, 10 September 1832, F.O. 7/235. 

3 Lamb to Palmerston, no. 54, 13 April 1833, F.O. 7/241; Talleyrand-Périgord, 
Mémoires, lettres inédites et papiers secrets, v (Paris, 1891), pp. 147-9. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 125-6; Bulwer, Life of Viscount Palmerston, ii (London, 1871), p. 144. 
Metternich seemed very much disappointed because Palmerston refused to agree to 
his concert plan, which would have involved a congress of the Powers at Vienna. 
Palmerston’s excuse for his rejection of the plan was that the three eastern courts 
had acted in bad faith in Belgian affairs. Cf. Lamb to Palmerston, no. 91, ‘ Con- 
fidential ’, 3 June 1833, F.O. 7/242; Palmerston to Lamb, no. 55, 18 June 1833, 
F.O. 7/239. Although Palmerston did not approve of the Austrian concert plan, he 
proposed in May 1833 to the representatives of Austria, Russia, and France the negotia- 
tion of a convention to guarantee the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. Russia of course was not ready to agree to such a proposal. Cf. draft of a note 
to Lieven, Neumann, and Talleyrand, May 1833, and draft of a convention, May 1833, 
F.0. 7/239; Talleyrand, op. cit. pp. 153-4, 162-4. 
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to negotiate the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi until after it was signed, 
but as its avowed purpose was for the defence of the legitimate 
authority of the sultan he was willing to give it his approval. 
Palmerston on the other hand, exchanging roles with the Austrian 
chancellor in estimating the danger with which the Ottoman 
Empire was threatened, joined with the French foreign minister 
in the dispatch of identical notes of protest to the Ottoman and 
Russian capitals, and maintained that the conclusion of the so- 
called treaty of defensive alliance proved that Russia was ‘intently 
engaged in the prosecution of those schemes of aggrandizement 
towards the south ’ which ever since the reign of Catherine IT had 
‘formed a prominent feature of Russian policy ’.2 Eager to pre- 
vent the development of a European crisis, the Austrian chancellor 
attempted repeatedly to calm British fears as to the intentions of 
Russia in the Levant, but in so doing he awakened a suspicion that 
he had been guilty of the ‘ grossest treachery ’ during the period 
of the negotiation of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.2 Although 
Metternich declared that the taking of a single Turkish village by 
Russia would be to Austria a casus belli, it seemed clear to 
English statesmen that Austria had surrendered to Russia ‘ the 
exclusive protectorate of Turkey’, and that the western powers 
could not count on Austrian aid even if Russian troops were to 
appear again at Constantinople.* Indeed the misunderstanding 
between the Austrian and British governments over Turkish 
affairs was so serious that it continued for over three years and 
was not removed until Palmerston’s distrust of Russian policy in 
the Levant had been in part allayed and replaced by distrust of 
French policy in northern Africa.® 


1 Lamb to Palmerston, no. 145, 3 September 1833, F.0. 7/243. Apparently Metter- 
nich knew that the tsar, influenced by the report of a Russian committee which was 
appointed to study the Eastern question in 1829, had accepted the theory that no 
power can have a better neighbour than a weak state and had come to the conclusion 
that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire should be preserved. Cf. Goriainow, Le 
Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), pp. 25-7, 47-50. 

2 Palmerston to Ponsonby, no. 23, 6 December 1833, F.O. 78/220; ante, xliii. 
83-9. 

3 Lamb to Palmerston, no. 130, 25 July 1833, F.O. 7/242. On one occasion, after 
a heated discussion with the Austrian chancellor about Russian policy in the Levant, 
the British ambassador at Vienna wrote : ‘ There was so much irritation and vehemence 
in Prince Metternich’s manner that I could not have stated to him how deeply his 
own credibility is bound up with the proof we have a right to expect from him of 
his ignorance of the negotiation while it was pending at Constantinople, without 
bringing on a degree of open acrimony which it was better to avoid.’ Cf. Lamb to 
Palmerston, no. 155, 1 October 1833, F.O. 7/243. 

* Lamb to Palmerston, no. 180, 26 December 1833, F.O. 7/243; Palmerston to 
Ponsonby, no. 23, 6 December 1833, F.O. 78/220. 

5 Lamb to Palmerston, nos. 6 and 7, 5 August 1836, F.O. 7/257; Palmerston to 
Lamb, no. 34, 11 November 1836, F.O. 7/256. The tension between the British and 
Russian governments had relaxed considerably earlier in the year 1836 when the tsar’s 
army of occupation was withdrawn from the Turkish frontier fortress of Silistria. 
Cf. Palmerston to Durham, no. 44, 2 May 1836, F.O. 65/221. 
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Perhaps the divergent sentiments and ideas which Metternich 
and Palmerston entertained upon Turkish affairs during this 
period of misunderstanding are revealed most clearly and un- 
reservedly in documents that passed between London and Vienna 
in 1834. In July of that year Prince Metternich attempted to 
explain his Turkish policy and to re-establish a cordial under- 
standing with the British government upon the Eastern question 
by means of a long dispatch which was communicated by the 
Austrian representative at London, Hummelauer, to the foreign 
secretary. As this communication served only to confirm his 
suspicion that Great Britain and France ‘ would have to encounter 
the active hostility of Austria ’ if they sought in war ‘ to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire against 
Russia ’, Palmerston made no immediate reply. In September 
1834 Metternich forwarded a second dispatch which was to be 
communicated to him ; in that dispatch he expressed disappoint- 
ment because his ‘ friendly overtures’ of July had not met with 
a more cordial reception in the British capital. Palmerston’s 
suspicion in regard to Austrian policy in the Near East was not 
allayed by the second communication from Metternich, but in 
October 1834 he finally prepared two dispatches in reply. One 
of these was intended for communication to the Austrian chan- 
cellor. In it Palmerston declared that His Majesty’s government 
had received Metternich’s dispatch of July as a mark of friendly 
confidence. While the king’s ministers could not agree with some 
of the statements it contained, they were pleased to find that the 
Austrian government continued to attach the same importance 
which His Majesty’s government did to the maintenance of the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. It appeared by the dis- 
patch of September that the Austrian government had expected 
that its communication in July would lead the British government 
to make ‘ some overtures ’ to the cabinet of Vienna on the affairs 
of the Levant. His Majesty’s government had no proposals to 
make, but if Austria had a plan to suggest that appeared to her 
to be well calculated to avert the dangers with which the peace 
of Europe was still threatened in Turkey, Great Britain would not 
fail to give to it all the attention which was due to any proposals 
from a friendly Power whose real interests in the matter were the 
same as hers.!_ Palmerston’s second dispatch in reply to Metter- 
nich’s communications was intended solely for the information of 
the British ambassador at Vienna, and in it he spoke without 
reserve of the real differences between British and Austrian 
policies in the Levant. This paper and Metternich’s communica- 
tions of July and September are printed below. 

FREDERICK STANLEY RODKEY. 
1 Palmerston to Lamb, no. 41, 9 October 1834, F.O. 7/246. 
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No. 1. Metternich’s first communication to the British government on the Eastern 
Question in 1834." 


J’ai pris connaissance avec tout |’intérét qu’ils méritaient, des rapports 
en date du 26 Juin, par lesquels vous m’avez rendu compte des entretiens 
que vous avez eu avec M. le Principal Secrétaire d’Etat et avec Lord 
Grey, sur les questions orientales. 

Ces questions sont d’une nature éminemment grave pour |’ Autriche ; 
elles le sont également pour l'Europe dont elles menacent de troubler en 
définitive la paix politique, comme elles en troublent déja la paix morale ; 
elles pésent, enfin, sur le corps social comme une nuée d’orage, et la com- 
paraison me parait d’autant plus juste, qu’il serait difficile, pour ne pas dire 
impossible, de déterminer la base sur laquelle elles reposent. 

Qu’entend-on par les questions orientales ? De qui et de quoi prétend- 
on parler? Est-ce de la Porte Ottomane, de la Russie, de la Perse, de 
l'Inde ? S’agit-il du présent ou de l’avenir, d’une pondération de forces, de 
faiblesses ou d’influences relatives; des intéréts politiques directs de la 
Grande-Bretagne, de ceux de la France, de |’Autriche, du Sultan, de 
Empire Russe ? S’agit-il, enfin, de questions morales telles que les progrés 
de la civilisation, l’amélioration du sort des peuples musulmans? Toutes 
ces matiéres peuvent assurément étre comprises sous la dénomination 
@ affaires de VOrient; et c’est sans doute parce qu’il en est ainsi que tout le 
monde en parle sans se comprendre. 

J’essayerai, Monsieur, de vous expliquer d’une maniére bien claire ce 
que cherche notre Cour, et ce qu’elle trouve dans les questions de |’Orient. 
Peut-étre rendrons-nous un service 4 la cause générale en nous imposant 
cette tache. 

Je commencerai par tirer une ligne positive entre le passé et le présent. 

Dans le passé je comprends les événemens des derniéres années, et je 
n’en excepte que les conséquences de la guerre soulevée en 1833 par le Pacha 
d’Egypte. Dans le passé, l’Autriche, dans les questions orientales, s’est 
trouvée constamment sur une ligne opposée & celle que suivait la politique 
russe. I] en a été ainsi, et il ne pouvait pas en étre autrement, car alors la 
politique russe était dirigée contre l’Empire Ottoman, dont la conservation 
forme l’une des bases de notre politique. 

Je ne me perdrai point ici dans la recherche et dans l’énumération des 
faits qui prouvent que les Puissances maritimes n’ont pas toujours suivi 
sous ce rapport la ligne de nos principes, ou qu’en la suivant, leur marche a 
souvent différé essentiellement de la notre. Il devra me suffire de rappeler 
les événemens qui ont amené la création d’une Gréce indépendante, et 
comme conséquence, la guerre entre la Russie et la Porte, ainsi que la paix 
d’Andrinople ; et ce sont certainement ces événemens qui ont eu I’in- 
fluence la plus directe sur la situation présente des choses dans |’Empire 
Ottoman ! 

Quant & la politique du jour la premiére question & prendre en con- 
sidération est, sans contredit, celle de la conservation de cet Empire. 
Parmi les Puissances, celles qui par la nature des choses, par la situation 
topographique de leurs Etats, par leurs intéréts politiques, par ceux de 

1 Metternich to Hummelauer, 17 July 1834, Austrian Staatsarchiv, England 


(Weisungen) 272; copy with marginal notations by Palmerston in F.0. 7/251. Hum- 
melauer communicated this dispatch to Palmerston on 29 July 1834. 
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leur commerce et de la navigation, se trouvent placées dans une catégorie 
particuliére & l’égard de Empire Ottoman, sont nommément |’ Autriche et 
la Russie, en leur qualité de Puissances limitrophes de cet Empire, et les 
deux grandes Puissances maritimes. Mais ces quatre Puissances sont-elles 
également animées en faveur de Tréne du Sultan d’un méme esprit de 
conservation ? 

Quant 4 |’Autriche, on ne saurait douter qu’elle attache la plus haute 
valeur & la conservation de cet Empire : en est-il de méme des trois autres 
Cours ? 

De toutes les Puissances |’Autriche est certainement celle qui est le 
plus directement intéressée & l’existence d’un Empire ture indépendant ; 
aussi, dans les circonstances les plus graves, n’a-t-elle point hésité & se 
prononcer hautement pour le principe conservateur, pour son application 
en faveur de la Porte; et entre les années 1825 et 1830 elle a porté & ce 
principe le sacrifice de considérations politiques de la plus haute valeur pour 
elle ; or c’est cette méme Autriche qui s’est rendu garante en 1833, vis-a- 
vis de l'Europe, de la parfaite uniformité des vues de l’Empereur de Russie 
avec celles de |’Empereur notre Auguste Maitre, relativement 4 la conserva- 
tion de Empire Ottoman. Toute garantie morale doit étre fondée sur une 
conviction bien entiére et celle dont |’Autriche n’a point hésité & se charger 
repose en effet sur cette base." 

Si, dans lhistoire des Empires, il se trouve des exemples que des 
assurances politiques aient été données avec mauvaise foi, je ne connais 
aucune circonstance dans laquelle une Puissance se serait chargée d’une 
garantie morale, par suite d’une erreur palpable ; et cela pour la défense 
d’un Systéme diamétralement opposé & ses intéréts ; en se rendant ainsi 
gratuitement coupable, non seulement d’un méfait politique, mais méme 
d’un suicide réel ! ? 

Existe-t-il chez nous des doutes sur l’uniformité de vues conservatrices 
& l’égard de la Porte de la part des deux Cours maritimes ? Je vous avouerai 
franchement, Monsieur, que ces doutes n’existent pas. Nous avons eu, & 
la vérité, dans le cours des événemens de l’année derniére, des vues 4 
combattre qui tendaient 4 séparer le sort du Sultan de celui de /’Empire 
Ottoman et qui ne pouvaient par conséquent s’accorder ni avec nos senti- 
mens ni avec la connaissance parfaite que nous avons de la situation morale 
et matérielle de cet Empire; mais nous croyons que ces vues ont subi 
depuis des modifications essentielles, et qu’elles ont fait place 4 une pensée 
plus rapprochée de la ndtre ; 4 celle, enfin, de la conservation pure et simple 
de cet Empire. 

Sur quoi, dés lors, peut se fonder le mouvement moral qui continue 
malheureusement 4 agiter encore la politique dans les affaires de |’Orient ? 
Quelles sont les sources qui continuent & alimenter 'a méfiance des Puis- 
sances maritimes, et dans quelle direction doivent étre cherchés les moyens 
d’y porter reméde ? 

Nous n’en connaissons point que ne fussent simples de leur nature ; 


1 Marginal comment by Palmerston : ‘ It was at the end of 1833 that Russia forced 
the Sultan to make a considerable cession of territory in Asia and that the Emperor 
himself demanded the cession of Kars from Achmet Pasha.’ 

? Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘Suicides are committed in public affairs 
as well as by private individuals.’ 
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mais, comme les moyens simples ne sont applicables que sur un terrain 
déblayé des obstacles qui l’encombrent, il importe avant tout de s’assurer 
de l’existence de ces obstacles, et de calculer les efforts nécessaires pour les 
écarter. 

La lecture de vos rapports du 26 Juin m’a laissé l’impression qu’il serait 
bien difficile de se rendre un compte exact des motifs ou de la véritable 
cause des récriminations auxquelles se livre le Cabinet Britannique. Ces 
récriminations * portent-elles sur l’existence d’une Puissance russe telle que 
celle-ci existe réellement ? ou se bornent-elles @ la supposition de lV'existence 
de vues de conquéte ou de prépotence de la part de cette Puissance, qui 
pourraient devenir menacgantes pour Vindépendance souveraine du Sultan ? 

Dans la premiére de ces hypothéses, nous sommes forcés de déclarer en 
conscience, que nous ne connaissons pas de reméde & un fait matériel tel que 
celui que croirait devoir nous signaler le Cabinet Britannique. Les regrets, 
comme les voeux qui se trouvent en opposition avec des faits, n’ont, & nos 
yeux, aucune valeur politique.” Il existe, sans aucun doute, une Russie 
puissante, placée sous des considérations d’existence, de force et de faiblesse, 
qui lui sont propres; tout comme il existe un Empire Ottoman placé 
également sous des conditions analogues. C’est par des faits qu’on doit 
s opposer a des faits. Aussi |’Empereur, dans le cas ot la Puissance forte ten- 
terait d’abuser de sa force, au détriment de la Puissance faible n’hésiterait- 
Il point 4 vouer tous ses efforts au soutien des droits, de l’indépendance et 
de l’existence politique du Sultan. 

Dans la seconde hypothése, nous devrions, avant tout, nous assurer de 
quel cété viennent les dangers pour le tréne ottoman. Ce n’est pas de nous, 
et nous le répétons, ce n’est également pas de la Cour de Russie qu’il peut 
avoir quelque chose & craindre. De leur cdté les deux Puissances maritimes 
manifestent 4 son égard des dispositions conservatrices. Ou se trouve donc 
le danger ? En partant du point de vue, que les quatre Puissances le plus 
directement appelées & influer sur la marche des événemens dans |’Orient 
seraient uniformément placées sur un méme principe, le danger devrait 
nécessairement se trouver autre part; et s'il existe effectivement, on ne 
peut attribuer son existence qu’a l'état intérieur méme de |’Empire ottoman 
ou 4 une bien regrettable rivalité politique entre les Puissances Européennes. 
Quant 4 celui que présente, sans aucun doute, la situation matérielle et 
morale du Gouvernement ture, et du peuple qui lui est soumis ; le meilleur 
moyen d’en diminuer les effets se trouverait certainement dans un parfait 
accord entre toutes les Puissances qui veulent sincérement sa conservation. 
Quant aux questions de rivalité, ne serait-ce pas également dans un pareil 
accord que pourrait se trouver le seul moyen efficace d’empécher que ce 
dangereux élément politique ne finisse par faire naitre des complications 
sérieuses, que toutes les parties sont intéressées 4 prévenir ? 

Tl ne me reste que peu de mots & ajouter & cet exposé sincére, de la 
maniére dont nous jugeons la situation dans laquelle se trouve placée l’une 
des grandes questions du jour. Ce que je vais consigner encore ici servira 
du moins & prouver, que notre Cabinet est prét & aborder franchement 


1 Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘ This word does not describe anything that 
has passed.’ 


? Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘ But it is not necessary to let the Evil grow 
greater.’ 
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toutes les chances qui faute d’une entente préalable entre les Puissances 
intéressées pourraient devenir menagantes pour la paix de |’Orient. 
Nous ne connaissons que les trois chances suivantes : 


(1) La Russie pourrait abandonner le principe conservateur qui sert 
aujourd’hui de base & sa politique 4 l’égard de la Porte. Dans 
ce cas nous resterions fidéles 4 notre alliance intime avec le Sultan, 
alliance qui ne repose pas sur des intéréts de circonstance et 
passagers de leur nature, mais qui doit son origine 4 des intéréts 
du premier ordre que nous considérons comme vitaux pour notre 
propre existence, et qui n’ont pas besoin, en raison de cela, d’étre 
corroborés par un acte diplomatique quelconque. 

(2) Il se pourrait que des dangers intérieurs vinssent & menacer le trone 
du Sultan, son indépendance souveraine et l’existence de son 
Empire. Dans cette seconde hypothése notre ligne de conduite 
serait conforme & celle que nous avons suivie dans le cours de la 
derniére guerre de Mehemet Aly. On nous trouvera rangés 4 cdté 
du Sultan. 

(3) Il se pourrait enfin, que des différends sérieux entre les Puissances 
maritimes et la Russie vinssent 4 troubler la paix politique de 
lOrient. Dans ce dernier cas, nous nous trouverions placés entre 
deux dangers assurément fort graves de leur nature ; entre celui 
que nous viendrait de l’Orient, par une suite naturelle de ceux 
auxquels se trouverait exposé l’existence méme de |’Empire 
Ottoman, et entre le danger du mouvement général que cet événe- 
ment imprimerait & l'Europe entiére. Placés entre ces deux 
dangers, nous ne nous laisserons point distraire par ceux de 
lOrient, et nous disposerions nos forces de maniére 4 étre en 
mésure de faire face aux dangers qui pourraient nous menacer du 
cété de l’Occident. 


Veuillez, Monsieur, porter la présente dépéche & la connaissance de 
MSS. les Ministres Britanniques. La franchise avec laquelle notre pensée 
s’y trouve exprimée, ne leur laissera, je m’en flatte, rien 4 désirer. La 
question qui y est traitée n’est pas d’une valeur passagére pour notre Cour, 
elle porte, au contraire, sur l'un de ses premiers intéréts. Un Cabinet sage 
ne court jamais le risque d’étre pris au dépourvu relativement 4 de pareilles 
questions; aussi le Cabinet britannique, en prenant connaissance du 
présent travail, n’y trouvera-t-il que les mémes opinions, les mémes voeux 
et les mémes principes que nous lui avons manifestés antérieurement. 

Lord Grey vous a répété, dans l’entretien que vous avez eu avec lui 
le 26 Juin dernier, qu’il était convaincu que les intéréts de |’ Autriche et 
ceux de la Grand Bretagne se confondent dans la question orientale. Nous 
avons le méme sentiment, et c’est sans doute, parce que tel est le cas, que 
nous n’éprouvons point de géne 4 nous expliquer envers le Cabinet de 
Londres avec une franchise qui porte le caractére de l’abandon. 

Il appartiendra & ce Cabinet de tirer des explications franches dans 
lesquelles nous venons d’entrer, et que nous mettons & sa disposition, un 
parti utile pour mettre un terme aux complications du jour. 


1 Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘ We deny that Russia acts upon such a 
Principle.’ 
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No. 2. Metternich’s second communication to the British government on the Eastern 
Question in 1834.1 . 


J’ai regu le 17 Aoait, vos rapport Nr. 37. Je commencerai par rendre 
une pleine justice & la maniére franche dont vous vous étes acquitté des 
directions que je vous avais adressées le 17 Juillet d[ern&]r. C’est, d’un 
autre cété avec un regret véritable que nous avons été informés du peu 
d’accueil qu’ont rencontré les ouvertures amicales dont nous vous avions 
chargé d’étre l’interpréte envers le Cabinet anglais. 

Les intéréts si divers et si multipliés des Puissances dans les questions 
de l’Orient ne peuvent rester étrangers 4 notre sollicitude. La Cour de 
Londres nous avait autorisés par maintes assurances antérieures 4 admettre, 
comme une vérité autant constatée & ses yeux qu’elle |’est aux n6tres que 
lintérét de la Grande-Bretagne et celui de l’Autriche se rencontraient dans 
les affaires de l’Orient.2 Pénétrés de ce sentiment, nous nous sommes ex- 
pliqués envers Elle avec un abandon parfait non seulement a |’égard de 
notre maniére de voir et de juger les questions dans le présent ; mais, afin 
de bien fixer le Cabinet Britannique sur la valeur de notre pensée, nous 
avons embrassé dans notre dernier travail les chances de l’avenir. L’accueil 
qui a été fait & Londres 4 nos explications a si peu répondu & notre attente, 
que nous regarderions comme contraire & la cause & laquelle nous sommes 
toujours préts 4 porter des sacrifices utiles, d’établir entre notre Cabinet et 
celui de Londres une discussion sur des questions politiques, 4 laquelle 
celles-ci ne prétent point en réalité. 

Notre attitude passée et présente dans les affaires de l’Orient est 
généralement connue; le Cabinet Britannique lui-méme s’est plu en 
plusieurs occasions & lui rendre justice. Nous nous sommes expliqués avec 
une franchise entiére sur les chances de l’avenir. Un Cabinet ne peut aller 
au dela. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, donner connaissance de la présente Dépéche au 
Principal Secrétaire d’Etat. Nous désirons que des malheurs soient évités 
dans des contrées, 4 |’état desquelles nous prenons le plus vif intérét. Nous 
serons toujours empressés de seconder les vues des Puissances que partage- 
ront a cet égard nos voeux, et le terrain sur lequel elles peuvent étre sires 
de nous rencontrer, ne saurait leur paraitre douteux. Ce que nous désirons 
éviter, ce sont des discussions qui n’auraient pas une autre valeur que celle 
d’une polémique politique qui, loin d’éclaircir les positions, parvient avec 
facilité & les obscurcir.* Ce sera toujours, au contraire, avec un véritable 
empressement que nous accueillerons les ouvertures que le Cabinet 
Britannique croira devoir nous adresser par la suite dans l’intérét du 
maintien de l’affermissement de la paix dans |’Orient ; de cette cause, qui 


est celle de l’Autriche, comme elle est celle de |’Angleterre et de l'Europe 
entiére. 


1 Metternich to Hummelauer, 11 September 1834, Austrian Staatsarchiv, England 
(Weisungen) 272; copy with marginal notations by Palmerston in F.O. 7/251. Hum- 
melauer communicated this dispatch to Palmerston on 24 September 1834. 

* Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘ Yes, the real interests of the two; and we 
lamented that Austria was not acting in a manner conformable with her real interests.’ 

* Marginal comment by Palmerston: ‘If this ground is traced in the former 
Dispatch it is one which cannot suit England; it consists in confidence in Russia ; 
guarantee of the Personal authority of the Sultan; and Systematic Interference to 
preserve internal Tranquillity in Turkey.’ 
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No. 3. Palmerston’s comments to the British ambassador at Vienna on Metternich’s 
two communications to the British government on the Eastern Question in 1834. 


My dispatch No. 41 of the 9th Instant is intended to be communicated 
by you to P[rin]ce Metternich, and I have therefore abstained from making 
in it any detailed or controversial remarks upon the Prince’s Dispatch of 
the 17th July to Monsr. Hummelauer. 

H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov[ernmen]t are led to infer from that Dispatch and 
the subsequent one of the 11th Ult{imo], taken together, that Prince 
Metternich has some proposal to make upon the subject of Turkish Affairs ; 
H.M. Govt. have not much expectation that he will propose any practical 
measure likely to lead to useful results, but they are desirous not to appear 
to discourage him from making a proposal if he is inclined to do so, and they 
think that he might consider them as intending to repulse his overture, if 
Y[our] E[xcellency] were instructed to state to him in detail, the several 
points of difference between the two Govts., which may be found in his 
Dispatch. 

At the same time it is desirable that Y.E. should be in possession of 
Copies of Pce. Metternich’s two Dispatches ; and yet I could not transmit 
them to you without comment, lest I should thereby mislead you, by 
inducing you to suppose, that H.M. Govt. concur in the views, and assent 
to the opinions of the Austrian Govt. as set forth in these Documents. 

I shall therefore shortly state for your own personal information and 
guidance, some of the principal observations which suggest themselves upon 
a perusal of Prince Metternich’s two Dispatches. 

In the last Dispatch dated the 11th Septr., Prince Metternich expresses 
disappointment that ‘ the friendly overtures’ which he had made in that 
of the 17th July had not met with a more cordial reception from H.M. Govt. 
Hersays, that the Court of London had often declared its opinion that the 
interests of Austria and England with regard to the Affairs of the Levant 
are the same ; and that as he himself fully shares this sentiment, he had not 
only explained without reserve his own views and opinions as to the present 
state of the question, but had also taken into consideration the chances of 
the future: but he adds that he wishes to avoid any discussions which 
should merely lead to political controversy ; though he will always be 
ready to receive with. pleasure any overtures from the British Govt. tending 
to consolidate the Peace of the Levant. 

It appears from this, that the foundation of Pce. Metternich’s communi- 
cation of July was the opinion repeatedly expressed on former occasions by 
H.M. Govt., that the real and well understood Interests of Gt. Britain and 
Austria with regard to the Affairs of Turkey, are the same ; and assuming 
apparently as a corollary from thence, that because the real interests of the 
two countries in these matters are the same, therefore the specific opinions 
and practical views of the Two Governments with respect to them must be 
the same also, the Prince by his Dispatch of July explains his own opinions 
and developes his own views, and implies, though he does not actually say 
so, that if the British Govt. shares his opinions, and enters into his views, a 
concert may upon that basis be established between the two Govts. upon 
the Affairs of Turkey. 


1 Palmerston to Lamb, no. 46, 16 October 1834, F.O. 7/246. 
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In this sense, and in this only, can the Dispatch of July be considered as 
containing any overtures ; because in point of fact it really contains none. 

It neither proposes any measures, or system of measures to H.M. Govt., 
nor does it invite H.M. Govt. to propose any such to that of H[is] I[mperial] 
Majesty: And it appears moreover, from the concluding Passage of the 
Dispatch of the 11th Septr., that the wish of Prince Metternich in making 
the former communication was to be informed of similarity of senti- 
ments, if such similarity existed, but by no means to invite controversial 
discussion, if there was any essential divergence between the views of the 
two Cabinets. 

Now though it is perfectly true that H.M. Govt. has frequently declared 
that in its judgment the real and well understood interests of Gt. Britain 
and Austria with respect to the Affairs of Turkey are the same, yet that 
declaration has always been accompanied by an expression of regret, not 
unmingled with surprise, that where interests are so nearly identical, 
opinions and views should be so widely different ; and H.M. Govt. have 
more than once observed to the Cabinet of Vienna that notwithstanding 
this identity of interest, the divergency of views rendered community of 
action on Turkish Affairs hardly possible between Great Britain and 
Austria. 

But in what has this difference of opinion mainly consisted ? And does 
the Dispatch of the 17th July tend to shew that this difference has ceased 
to exist ? 

The difference of opinion between the two Govts. relates to the source 
and nature of the danger which threatens the Ottoman Empire ; and to the 
means by which that danger should be guarded against. 

H.M. Govt. think that the great source of danger to the independence 
and integrity of the Turkish Empire is to be found in the Ambition and in 
the Interests of Russia. PI.M. Govt. believe that the annexation of large 
and important portions of the Turkish Dominions to the Russian Empire 
would be greatly conduci e to the commercial prosperity, to the military 
strength, and to the poli .:al power of Russia ; they consider it to be an 
historical Fact, that the ctive policy of the Russian Govt. has for a long 
course of years been directed systematically, perseveringly, and with no 
small degree of success, LY the accomplishment of this annexation. They 
see no reason whatever for supposing that the deliberately formed Plans of 
Russia upon Turkey have now on a sudden been abandoned ; They see no 
signs of a change of system, but on the contrary observe, that larger and 
more serious encroachments have been made by Russia upon the territorial 
limits, and upon the political independence of Turkey during the reign of 
the present Emperor, than during any equal period of former time. Nor 
are these particular indications at all contradicted by the general tenor of 
the Policy of the Russian Govt., for if we look to the Conduct of that Govt. 
in other Quarters; to its vast military arrangements; or to its active 
Naval Preparations ; to the extensive Fortifications which it is constructing 
at extreme points of its Territory, obviously to serve as the basis of offensive 
operations ; or to the Industry with which it endeavours to pave the way 
for its arms, by its diplomatic Transactions ; we are unable to find in the 
acts of the Russian Govt. Proofs of anything but a system of encroachment 
on every side, pushed forward as rapidly as is consistent with the internal 
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Resources of the Empire, and with the external obstacles, opposed by the 
resistance of other Powers. 

But the fundamental Basis upon which, as appears by the Dispatch of 
the 17th July, as well as by previous communications, Pce. Metternich rests 
his proposed system of policy with regard to Turkish Affairs, is the Assump- 
tion that Turkey is no longer exposed to any danger whatever from the 
designs of Russia ; that the policy of the Russian Govt. with respect to the 
Ottoman Empire is entirely changed ; that instead of seeking for aggran- 
dizement at the expence of Turkey, the Emperor of Russia is now steadily 
bent upon upholding the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire ; 
and that upon this subject there is no difference between the Intentions of 
Russia and those of Austria. 

Prince Metternich says that Austria declared herself in 1833 a Guarantee 
for the disinterested views of Russia with respect to Turkey ; and he seems 
ready to repeat this Declaration in 1834; his Confidence in Russian dis- 
interestedness being apparently in no degree shaken by the Treaty concluded 
in Jany. last with Achmet Pasha at St. Petersburgh, by which the Sultan 
has been persuaded to cede to the Emperor an extensive District upon the 
Asiatic Frontier of Turkey—There being moreover reason to believe that 
the Emperor himself demanded from Achmet Pasha the further cession of 
the important Fortress of Kars, which however he failed to obtain. 

Here then is a difference of opinion between the two Govts. which must 
necessarily influence all their reasonings and practical views upon these 
Affairs. The starting point of the Austrian Govt. is implicit confidence in 
the disinterested policy of Russia towards Turkey ; the starting point of 
H.M. Govt. is a deeply rooted conviction that the policy of Russia towards 
Turkey is to weaken and degrade the Sultan so long as she may be obliged 
by circumstances to acquiesce in his nominal independence ; and to avail 
herself of every opportunity to aggrandize H. rself by the progressive 
acquisition of Portions of Turkish Territory. 

But what then are the sources of danger to Turkey which Prince 
Metternich points out ? They are two ;— The,-pternal condition of the 
Turkish Empire and the much to be lamented political rivalship of the 
Powers of Europe.’ J 

H.M. Govt. are quite ready to admit that ‘e internal situation of 
Turkey and ‘the physical and moral condition oi the Turkish Govt. and 
People ’ are a source of weakness to the Turkish Empire, and consequently, 
a cause of incapacity to resist danger ; but these things can scarcely be said 
to be primary sources of danger themselves. The remedy suggested by 
Prince Metternich for these evils is a perfect understanding between all the 
Powers who sincerely wish for the preservation of the Turkish Empire ;— 
H.M. Govt. undoubtedly think that such an understanding would be highly 
desirable, but they are of opinion that the object to which such an under- 
standing ought to be directed should be, not an interference in the internal 
condition of the Turkish Nation, or in the administrative arrangements of 
the Turkish Govt., but the protection of the Ottoman Empire against the 
Ambition of any foreign Enemy. 

And here it is necessary to notice a difference which seems to exist 
between the meanings which the Austrian Cabinet and H.M. Govt. respec- 
tively attach to the expression, ‘ The Turkish Empire ’. 
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The Austrian Govt. seems to consider the Turkish Empire to be identical 
with the Person of the Sultan, and when they speak of maintaining the 
independence of the Ottoman Porte, they appear to mean only to express 
their desire to support The Authority of the reigning Sultan. H.M. Govt. 
would greatly regret any internal convulsion in Turkey which should trans- 
fer the Sovereign Power to other Hands, or place any other Dynasty upon 
the Turkish Throne. But that which chiefly concerns the interests of Great 
Britain is, that the Countries which constitute the Turkish Empire, by 
Whomsoever or howsoever they may be governed, should form an indepen- 
dent and substantive political State, capable of bearing its proper part in the 
adjustment of the general balance of Power; and H.M. Govt. cannot by 
any means attach to a change, even of dynasty, in Turkey, the same impor- 
tance which they would, to a transfer of Turkish Territory to any foreign 
Power; the former they might regret, but if it could be effected without 
leading to any interference of other Powers, they might not feel called upon 
to oppose it; the latter would be a legitimate, and might be a necessary 
cause of War.! 

With respect to the political rivalship of the States of Europe, that would 
seem rather to be a source of safety than of danger to Turkey : because no 
one state would be permitted by the rest, to aggrandize itself by the con- 
quest of Turkey : and Mutual jealousies, would prevent any general agree- 
ment for a Partition. 

Pce. Metternich towards the end of his Dispatch of the 17th July 
enumerates the different events which might happen with respect to Turkey, 
and states the course which in each case Austria would pursue. Let us 
enquire how far these explanations are calculated to inspire H.M. Govt. with 
the hope of finding effectual support in Austria, to aid in warding off the 
dangers which in their opinion may arise out of Turkish Affairs to threaten 
the Peace of Europe. 

The first supposable case which is stated is, that Russia might abandon 
the conservative principle which now forms the basis of her policy with 
respect to the Porte. 

In this case Prince Metternich declares that Austria would remain 
faithful to her intimate Alliance with the Sultan; an Alliance founded 
upon the vital interest of Austria, and not requiring to be cemented by any 
diplomatic instrument. 

This Passage is no doubt intended to be understood as conveying an 
intimation that in the case supposed, Austria would take up Arms against 
Russia in defence of Turkey. No such declaration indeed is actually 
expressed by the words of the Passage ; and were the occasion to arise the 
Austrian Govt. might perhaps contend that they had sufficiently executed 
the intentions here announced, by remaining neutral in the War, or by 


1 Undoubtedly Palmerston meant by this statement that, if the British government 
found itself reduced to the necessity of choosing between the establishment at Con- 
stantinople of the power of Mehemet Ali and the subjection of that capital to the 
power of Russia, it would unhesitatingly prefer the former. On at least one occasion 
Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador at Constantinople, frankly warned the Porte 
that, if the sultan chose ‘to throw his crown into the lap of the Emperor Nicholas’, he 
must be prepared to see Great Britain and France unite closely with the pasha of 
Egypt. Cf. Palmerston to Ponsonby, no. 23, 6 December 1833, F.O. 78/220; Pon- 
sonby to Palmerston, ‘ Secret’, 19 December 1833, F.O. 78/225. 
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giving to Turkey the aid of their good offices. It is fair however to state 
that if the more vigorous determination to take up Arms in defence of 
Turkey is at present felt, and is intended to be intimated, such a determina- 
tion could not perhaps with propriety have been expressed in a communica- 
tion of this kind in distinct and positive terms ; at the same time it is to be 
remarked that the Austrian Govt. here implies that it would not bind itself 
prospectively as to its conduct on such an occasion, even by an engagement 
towards the Sultan himself. 

The second case supposed, is that internal dangers should threaten the 
Throne of the Sultan, his independence as Sovereign, and the existence of 
his Empire ; and in such a case it is stated that Austria would follow the 
same line of conduct which she pursued during the last war between the 
Sultan and Mehemet Ali. 

It must be presumed that the case here supposed refers to a renewed 
attack upon the Sultan by Mehemet Ali; no minor Insurrection of any 
petty Governor of a Province could create the serious kind of danger which 
Pce. Metternich here describes. 

But what was the course pursued by Austria during the late war in the 
Levant ? As far as that course is known to H.M. Govt., it was in principle 
very much the same as that adopted by the Govt. of England; and 
so far the views of the two Govts. may be said to agree. But would not 
Austria in the supposed case look at a second entrance of Russian Troops 
into Turkey in a very different light from that in which H.M. Govt. would 
regard such an operation ? And would not her conduct thereupon be very 
different from ours ? 

Thirdly, Prince Metternich supposes that serious differences between 
Russia on the one hand and England and France on the other, might disturb 
the Peace of the Levant ; and in this case he declares that Austria, placed 
between dangers of an opposite kind, the one, the conquest of Turkey by 
Russia, the other, some general European Commotion, would consider the 
latter danger as the most pressing, and would ‘ dispose her Forces’ so as to 
be prepared to encounter the danger that might come from the West. 

Now it does not very clearly appear how or why a War in the Levant 
carried on by England and France against Russia, on account of the Affairs 
of Turkey, should produce any commotion in the West of Europe, unless 
some of the Powers which lie between the States which would then be 
Belligerents should intend to take up arms in favor of Russia, and in that 
case the commotion would be of their own creating. 

But however unexpected such an intention on the part of Austria may 
be, this passage in Pce. Metternich’s Dispatch seems meant to make known 
such an intention :—for construing this passage by the same rule by which 
in the first supposed case Austria may be considered as declaring her 
intention to defend Turkey against Russia, we can only understand this 
passage as announcing that, if England and France should be involved in 
War with Russia about the Affairs of Turkey, Austria would join Russia 
against England and France, at the risk of allowing, and even assisting 
Russia to make the Conquest of Turkey. For it is certain that the only 
ground upon which England and France could unite to take up arms against 
Russia with reference to the Affairs of Turkey, would be, either to prevent 
Russia from making another Military occupation of the Turkish Territory, 
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or else to defend the Sultan against Russian attack.—In either case it 
seems that Great Britain and France in their endeavours to maintain the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire against Russia, would 
have to encounter the active hostility of Austria. It must be confessed that 
it is somewhat strange to find such a declaration as this winding up ‘ an 
amicable overture’ upon Turkish Affairs; and it would at all events be 
necessary that this menace should be retracted or explained away, before 
steps could be taken upon any Proposition however acceptable, which 
Pce. Metternich might make to H.M. Govt. 

I have thus stated to Y.E. the principal remarks which have occurred 
upon the two Dispatches addressed by Pce. Metternich to Monsr. de 
Hummelauer; and I have only to repeat that these remarks are not 
intended for communication to the Austrian Govt., but simply for the 


purpose of putting you in possession of the sentiments of your own Govern- 
ment. 





Reviews of Books 


Our Forefathers : the Gothonic Nations. Vol. I. By G. Scutrre. Trans- 
lated by J. Young. (Cambridge: University Press, 1929.) 


Dr. GupMUND ScuHUTTE has for some thirty years been working at the 
problems of the ethnography of the group of peoples commonly known as 
Germanic or Teutonic. In 1926 he outlined his system for the first time 
in full in Vor Folkegruppe Gottjod and now we have from Miss Jean Young 
an excellent English rendering of its first part. Abandoning the terms 
Germanic, Teutonic, Gothic, and the like, which have been applied to this 
group of nations in the past, because of what seem to him the various mis- 
leading associations which have gathered around them, Dr. Schiitte coins 
the new term Gothonic to name the group. The chief claim that he makes 
for his book is that it is an example of a new and better method of approach- 
ing ethnographical problems than that found in the work of such writers 
as Zeuss and Much, who have handled them in the past. He deals first 
with the various names which have been applied to these nations, whether 
of native or foreign origin, and their ethnographic significance, then with 
the various subdivisions of the group which have been suggested from the 
days of Tacitus onwards. He next considers their environment and their 
relation to the various peoples with whom they have been in contact. This 
leads him on to the problem of their original home, which he finds very 
definitely to be in the ancient Scadinauia, that vagina gentium. He dis- 
cusses their tribal, family, and place-names and their language generally, 
and here he finds confirmation for his views as to the original home of the 
Gothonic peoples. He makes a rapid survey of the general features of their 
civilization, treating in some detail the problem of their religious beliefs, 
and concludes with a general sketch of the history of the Gothonic nations, 
reserving for the second volume the detailed history of the individual 
nations. 

One cannot give too high praise to the industry and learning of the 
author, and the volume is a veritable mine of information upon the history 
of our forefathers. The book is written in a highly compressed style, and 
its value to any but the well-trained student is often marred by the difficulty 
of knowing whether the author is stating well-authenticated facts or 
his own inferences from difficult or ambiguous evidence. At times 
Dr. Schiitte seems too ingenious, as when he tries to explain away all 
the warti-names as deriving ultimately from the Latin arii-type on the 
score that so many of the arii-names can (with a good deal of ingenuity in 
some cases) be shown to be added to w-stems that probably such warii- 
names as cannot be explained in this way are due to false analogy. So also, 
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why seek Iranian influence (pp. 176, 197) to explain the use of pad, ‘ path’, 
in occasional Swedish place-names ? Early and good examples of pep- 
names can be found on English territory also. 

One of the great difficulties involved in a work of this kind is that it 
involves the need for almost encyclopaedic learning and Dr. Schiitte is 
rightly anxious that errors of detail should not obscure the importance of 
his method of presenting the problem as a whole. It is much to be hoped 
that the reception of the first part will lead to the translation of the 
second volume, but it would certainly be well before that is done that 
those who are specialists in various fields of Gothonic lore should offer their 
friendly help towards securing that certain matters of detail are handled 
more satisfactorily than they are in the present volume. In the interval 
since Dr. Schiitte’s Danish original much has been done upon the study 
of English place-names and many of his statements need correcting. A 
good deal of play is made with a Sussex place-name Tifeld (pp. 183, 219, 
228) as containing the Germanic god’s name Ti. This is a pure ghost-name 
derived from Domesday’s blunder in recording [field in that county. The 
discussion of names containing Thunor (220) might have been much en- 
riched by reference to numerous English place-names containing that ele- 
ment, while that of wih, ‘sanctuary ’, could similarly have been expanded 
by reference to its numerous occurrences in England. Letocetum is not 
Lightfield (175) but Lichfield. The early forms of Lindisfarne (162) forbid 
all possibility of associating it with Gothonic far-names. In view of the 
widespread use of sete in OE. place-nomenclature it is unwise, on the basis 
of three names, to attempt to limit it to mean ‘ people in a neighbouring 
district (with a foreign language) ’. A. MAweEr. 


Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History. By students of Charles Homer 
Haskins. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1929.) 


In contrast to most books of the kind, this volume of essays comprises work 
written by pupils, and pupils alone, of the leading medievalist in the United 
States. They were prepared to do honour to the teacher on the completion 
of forty years of service. They are a striking tribute to him and a no less 
striking testimony to his influence and inspiration. The book includes an 
excellent portrait of Professor Haskins and a bibliography of his writings. 

The eighteen essays in the volume have been written by scholars of very 
various standing in age and academic life. The level of attainment is high, 
and all of them advance knowledge in the wide fields of learning which 
Mr. Haskins has made his own. With three or four exceptions they are descrip- 
tive rather than critical in the strict sense of the term. The distinction is 
not a very real one, for the careful analysis of evidence involves critical 
ability ; yet it is characteristic both of the master and of his pupils that they 
prefer the method of exposition to that of the proof or disproof of a 
thesis. 

The history of institutions has the largest following. Four of the papers 
in this group seem to me to be particularly important. Mr. Taylor, starting 
from Charlemagne’s capitulary de iusticiis faciendis, and analysing some 
earlier and contemporary charters in the light of the capitularies, establishes 
the existence in the seventh and eighth centuries of quit-rent payments 
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from hereditary tenures on royal lands. He agrees with Brunner and 
Dopsch that a large amount of royal or fiscal property (Zinsgut) lay outside 
the estates exploited by half-free tenants. These could be sold and alienated, 
but the rents payable from them could only be covered by the immunity of 
the new owner by special permission. They were not included among the 
rents and services granted by the charter of immunity. Mr. Taylor proceeds 
to argue that these payments illustrate an early process of transition from 
the public tax to the private cens. The transition was not due to the social 
changes which accompanied the dissolution of the Carolingian empire. In 
a valuable paper on ‘ Taxation and Representation ’ Professor Stephenson 
uses the conclusions at which he arrived in his earlier work on boroughs and 
tallage, to argue that the growth of borough representation was made 
necessary by social developments within the boroughs. The principle of 
taxation by consent was a natural sequel to the grant of charters and a much 
more effective safeguard against arbitrary taxation or tallage. Mr. Stephen- 
son does not mean of course that representation was demanded by the 
boroughs, but that the Crown saw the value of it. The essay is written in 
general terms, and its theme will presumably be discussed more fully in the 
writer’s forthcoming volume. Professor Lunt’s minute and exhaustive 
studies of papal finance are well known. The special value of his paper on 
clerical tenths levied in England by papal authority during the reign of 
Edward II lies in the proof that the king benefited from these taxes far 
more than the pope did. As Miss Deeley has shown from quite a different 
point of view,’ so the examination of papal taxation shows that papal 
activity in England by no means involved a growth of influence at the 
expense of royal authority. The fourth paper to which I referred is Mr. E. B. 
Graves’s study of the legal significance of the Statute of Praemunire of 
1353. There was no new law in the statute, which merely defined action 
frequently taken in the courts. What was new was the introduction of a 
new process—the writ of forewarning—for bringing the offender to trial. 

Miss Jean Birdsall contributes a study of the twelfth-century documents 
relating to the English manor of La Trinité at Caen, in the light of other 
contemporary evidence. Mr. La Monte traces the evidence for the 
existence of communes in Latin Syria and describes the history of the com- 
munes of Antioch, Acre, and Tripoli. The veteran, Professor Larson, who 
must be the oldest of Mr. Haskins’s pupils, gives a most interesting and 
suggestive analysis of the system of witnesses and oath-helpers in old 
Norwegian law. Professor Newhall’s essay on Henry V’s policy of concilia- 
tion in Normandy supplements the work of Professor Waugh in the third 
volume of the late Mr. Wylie’s History of the Reign of Henry V. It makes 
considerable use of the French archives. As to Norman Institutions, 
Mr. Packard’s paper on the Norman communes under Richard and John 
contains a great deal of useful material, and establishes without difficulty the 
fact that the motive behind the ducal charters was financial rather than 
military ; but the first part is surely too long and much too documented. 
Mr. J. B. Stranger’s paper on Knight service in Normandy in the thirteenth 
century is admirably lucid, and will be most helpful to the bewildering study 
of the same subject in contemporary England. 

Three papers on English history deal with points of a different kind. 

1 Ante, xliii. 497 seqq. 
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Professor David disposes very prettily of the evidence for the claim of King 
Henry I to be called learned. Professor Hugh MacKenzie gives a simple and 
straightforward account of the anti-foreign movement in England in 1231-2, 
and Professor J. C. Russell puts together evidence on what he calls ‘ the 
canonization of opposition to the king in Angevin England’. I doubt if any 
general conclusions of much value can be drawn from this evidence. 

We now come to five papers in literary and academic history, the second 
and main interest of Professor Haskins. The paper of Professor H. L. Gray, 
‘ Greek visitors to England in 1455-6 ’, is an important contribution to the 
history of Greek study in England. Professor J. 8. Beddie writes very 
pleasantly on the contents of twelfth-century libraries, and Mr. H. M. Willard 
deals competently with the truly Haskinsian theme, ‘ The use of the classics 
in the Flores Rhetorici of Albert of Monte Cassino’. Even more characteristic 
of the master’s method is Mr. J. R. Williams’s biographical and biblio- 
graphical study of the famous uncle of King Philip Augustus, William 
archbishop of Rheims. This is a remarkable paper. I am not quite con- 
vinced by Mr. Williams’s proof that William of Saint-Thierry did not write 
the Microcosmographia, one of the numerous works dedicated by scholars of 
the time to the archbishop. Is it not possible that the copy which survives 
was written about 1178, and that the correct description of William as 
archbishop in the dedication is due to the copyist ? The fact that William 
of Saint-Thierry died before 1176, when the patron became archbishop, 
makes but a slender argument for the rejection of his authorship. Similarly, 
Tam not quite sure of the validity of the reasoning in part of Mr. Gaines Post’s 
careful and valuable examination of the early history of the licentia docendi. 
Mr. Post is doubtless right in his contention that at Paris the legislation of 
Alexander III against the payment of money in return for the licence to 
teach had not much effect, as Rashdall thought it had, in assisting the 
development of the schools, but he seems to me to be too eager to find an 
organization of the masters in the middle of the twelfth century, and to dis- 
tinguish too sharply between the schools at Paris and the schools elsewhere. 
He is encouraged in this tendency by his novel interpretation of the 
eighteenth canon of the Lateran council of 1179. I cannot see that this 
decree had in view any particular class of students in cathedral schools. 
Mr. Post thinks that the poor scholars of the decree were different from 
scholars generally, and that the decree did not apply to places like Paris ; 
but the phrase pauperes scolares meets us on all sides in the academic 
documents of the thirteenth century. The peculiar circumstances in Paris, 
as the number of masters and scholars increased, naturally produced a 
situation, as the later glossators saw, in which masters who had not, and 
could not have an endowment, charged fees from students who could afford 
to pay them, though even in the early thirteenth century there was serious 
doubt on the morality of the practice. But Alexander III and the general 
council alike were legislating generally. They wished masters to be provided 
for, and masters neither to pay for their licence nor to take fees from their 
pupils. F. M. Powicke. 
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Die Canones Theodori Cantuariensis und ihre Uberlieferungsformen. Von 
PavuL WILLEM FinsTERWALDER. (Untersuchungen zu den Bussbiichern 
des 7. 8. und 9. Jahrhunderts I. Band.) (Weimar: Béhlaus, 1929.) 


For reasons that will be obvious a non-specialist cannot, especially in 
short space, do justice to this very remarkable work. Its aim is by 
means of an examination of the manuscripts to determine the origin and 
nature of the tradition of Theodore’s decisions. Excluding Thorpe’s 
pseudo-Theodore (Record Commission) as irrelevant, and rejecting as 
untrustworthy the work of all previous editors except Haddan and Stubbs, 
the author has personally examined practically all the known and many 
hitherto unknown manuscripts, and recorded his observations in minute 
analyses which are evidently of the highest order. On this basis he has 
arrived at important conclusions with regard to the nature and history of the 
Theodore tradition, conclusions which, while in general agreement with, 
mark an advance upon Liebermann’s. At the end he gives the text of the 
four main lines of tradition: Iudicia Theodori Greci et episcopi saxronum 
(= D), Canones sancti Gregorii pape urbis Romae (= G), Iudicium de peni- 
tentia Theodori episcopi (= Co), and the work of the discipulus Umbrensium 
(= U). His classification (pp. 5-6), based on Liebermann, contains two 
other items, the Sangallense Tripartitum (= 8) discovered by Schmitz, 
and a collection of canons contained in a Kéln manuscript (= Kol), but 
these are shown to be of subordinate importance. 

The body of the work is devoted to a study of the manuscripts. I (pp. 10- 
76) describes those of the traditions other than U, to which is allowed not only 
a parallel section (II. 77-138), but a group of special studies (III. 139-98). 

The two D manuscripts (pp. 11-21) are both tenth-eleventh century 
and from the Corbie area, and both are accompanied by a similar collection 
of other texts. The scribes of both were Celts, and their contents point to a 
Celtic milieu, located on the continent, perhaps at Corbie. 

G (pp. 22-53) brings on the scene a tradition contained in a collection 
of penitential and administrative canons known as Canones Gregorii. The 
compiler’s material was the same as D’s, i.e. a number of smaller collections, 
but there is no direct connexion between the two. Three manuscripts and 
six fragments are examined, and are brought into a tree, p. 53. The meaning 
attributed to the abbreviation A on p. xix appears to be an unfortunate 
slip (p. 30), and Brit. Mus. Addit. 8872 on p. 5 appears to be a misprint for 
8873 (p. 36, &c.). Possibly closer study would reconcile the position of the 
Merseburg fragment in the tree, p. 53, with what is said of it on p. 51. 

The Sangallense Tripartitum (pp. 53-61) the author holds, against 
Schmitz, to be only a form of the Theodore tradition, not the original, a 
form made by selection from the same materials as G, older than G, but 
not its prototype. 

Co (pp. 62-74) is the Iudicium de pen. Theodori preserved in Cotton 
Vesp. D. XV. Though this tenth-eleventh century manuscript was perhaps 
written in England, the contents indicate eastern or northern France as the 
place of ultimate origin. It contains authentic Theodore material, and 
appears to be independent of the other lines of tradition. Both the Kéln 
(p. 74) and the St. Germain (p. 76) manuscripts are connected with the U 
tradition (pp. 77 ff.), which is the author’s main theme. As the result of an 
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exhaustive examination of some twenty manuscripts, comprising practically 
all those hitherto used and others (Vat. Pal. 554 = Vat. and Wiirzburg 
Mp. theol. q. 32 = H are the most important) hitherto neglected, we arrive 
at important conclusions, which are a clear advance on Liebermann’s who 
was handicapped by the defective and incomplete material at his disposal. 
These conclusions are exhibited in trees at p. 138. The chief points of dis- 
tinction are (a) between manuscripts containing both books of the discipulus 
Umbrensium and those containing only the second (law-) book, (b) in both 
cases between manuscripts of east and west Frankish tradition. (a) The 
second book, containing administrative canons, is an earlier work adopted 
by the disciple without much editing. It thus came to be reckoned part of 
the Penitentiale Theodori, but a separate tradition of it survived, as the 
manuscripts show. It came perhaps from Northumbria, but its continental 
diffusion is due to U. (6b) The eastern and western manuscripts of the 
separate lawbook are distinguished by the presence or absence of cap. 11, 
an important difference which must be passed over. At the head of the 
western manuscripts of the complete U is Vienna 2195 (V), of the eastern 
Vienna 2223 (W), but in the V group Vat. Pal. 485, and in the W group H, 
stand out as independent. A special study (pp. 139-54) determines the 
relation between the V and W groups. The chief point is that the VPal class 
has the preface and prologue, which are absent from the W class, except H 
where they are found abbreviated. On the other hand the W class has the 
epilogue, and the V class has not. In fact, no complete U manuscript (H 
is defective at the end) has both prologue and epilogue, and the manuscripts 
of the separate lawbook have neither. Comparison of prologue and epilogue 
(to which the author has added a valuable new fragment from Vat) leads 
to the conclusion that the epilogue was intended to replace the prologue in 
a re-edited U. 

The origins of the V (pp. 155-74) and the W (pp. 174-80) forms are next 
studied. The former section, which contains an interesting discussion of 
Theodore’s attitude to the Celtic use of public penance, concludes that the 
discipulus, though probably of Irish origin, followed the Anglo-Saxon 
observance, but that he wrote on the continent: his description perhaps 
indicates affiliation to Willibrord’s German mission. His object was to 
collect the traditions of Theodore which, being scattered in small collections, 
were growing corrupt. The W recension, on the other hand, to judge by the 
epilogue which characterizes it, had for its special aim to combat the heresy 
of Clement, which St. Boniface delated to Pope Zacharias in 745. This and 
the provenance of the W manuscripts point to the circle of Boniface, 
perhaps to Burkhard, abbot of Hersfeld, later bishop of Wiirzburg. 

Yet another study (pp. 181-98) deals with U’s sources and use of 
sources. The chief were small collections of Theodore’s decisions, especially 
that made by Eoda, an Anglo-Saxon priest, sciscitans a Theodoro, and a 
famatus libellus Scotorum praised by Theodore. In fact, U had command of 
the whole Theodore tradition. Its original form was in two books, though 
the older surviving form, V, has dropped the division. V and W are not 
two author’s editions, as Liebermann conjectured. There is some editing, 
but in general U kept close to its sources. 

The most interesting question about Theodore’s own sources (pp. 199- 
205) is the identification of the libellus Scotorum. The author holds that 
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Zettinger’s Penitentiale Cummeani brings us at least very near to it. On the 
connexion of the various traditions (D, G, U, 8, Co: pp. 205-13) his con- 
clusion is, with Liebermann, that none is in direct dependence on any other 
(cf. Anhang, iv), and that coincidences are due to common sources. 

Finally, results are summarized (pp. 214-25). Theodore himself wrote 
neither a penitential nor a lawbook, the liber canonum which he laid before 
the synod of Hereford being the Dionysiana. Hence the absence of an 
English tradition. The lawbook (U ii) is a collection of administrative rules 
of the Roman observance, according to Theodore’s usage ; it was probably 
made in Northumbria shortly after his death, but for private use, as its 
survival only by incorporation in the continental U indicates. Theodore’s 
penitential decisions, provoked by the conflict between the Roman and 
Irish uses, were oral utterances upon cases arising at visitations and the 
like.- There were various unofficial collections, Eoda’s being the most 
important. A feature of them is Theodore’s politic attitude towards 
Celtic practice. When these collections passed to the continent, they came 
into competition with the Irish penitentials (e. g. Vinniai, Cummeani), and 
confusion and corruption set in. Hence, while in England the small 
private collections gradually disappeared, on the continent there arose the 
important collections which have been examined. The W form of U repre- 
sents a reaction in St. Boniface’s circle against the Irish influence, the 
considerable concessions to which made by Theodore himself had been 
handed down to the Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 

To the vicissitudes and localization of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries the provenance of the manuscripts affords a valuable clue. 
There is a French group of manuscripts representing the older Irish influ- 
ence, and a German, which, while built on the work of the older Celtic 
missionaries, represents Anglo-Saxon influence. The volume is of a nature 
to ensure a warm welcome for the second volume. It will deal with 
Theodore’s influence on the later penitentials, and with the localization and 
aims of the Anglo-Saxon missions. F. pE ZULUETA. 


Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Vol. iii. Edited by Hitary Jenkinson. (London: Jewish 
Historical Society of England, 1929.) 


ALTHOUGH this volume contains 323 quarto pages of text in small type, it 
only covers the work of this subsidiary exchequer, which was not, however, 
either a department of receipt or of audit, for two years of the reign of 
Edward I—1275-7. To some extent this is due to the endless delays of 
medieval justice, but the record of pleas occupies considerably less than 
half of the whole, for these rolls were in origin Memoranda rolls and 
administrative documents relating to the Jewish chirograph chests 
throughout England and to the traffic in debts to the Jews, bonds, deeds 
of sale, acquittances, and orders to sheriffs and constables still fill a good 
half of the rolls. Their length, therefore, gives some real indication of the 
immense amount of official business involved by the exercise of the king’s 
right to mulct the Jews in their lifetime by fees for licences to transfer their 
residence, to sell debts, &c., and by arbitrary tallages and on their death 
by claiming a third of their property, in return for protection and privilege 
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in their moneylending. A useful summary of the outstanding features of this 
remarkable system was given by the late Dr. Liebermann in his review of 
the second volume of the Calendar in this Review (ante, xxvi. 380-3), and 
it is therefore unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. 

In his long and valuable introduction, Mr. Jenkinson deals with these 
features in a preliminary section on the Scaccarium Judeorum and its setting 
and less directly in the course of an elaborate analysis of the nature of the 
‘Plea Rolls’. The translation, for the first draught of which, we are told, 
the editor was only partly responsible, reads smoothly and seldom suggests 
a doubt, but it is of course difficult to test an English version without 
reference to the original. Here and there the Latin or French is quoted and 
so we learn that the editor was not quite comfortable about his rendering 
of ‘namare’ which he once translates ‘name’ and on a second occasion, 
when it is combined with ‘distringere’, turns by ‘pledge’. Even this is 
unsatisfactory and it is impossible to get any other sense than ‘distrain’ 
out of ‘namare’. There are two slight slips in proper names: Warwick for 
Warrenne on p. 30 and Watford for Ratford on p. 40. Special praise must be 
given to the inclusion of some routine sections, such as essoins, which were 
omitted in the first two volumes, and to the evident care with which every 
mark and every blank in the text of the rolls are noted. 

The number of names of obscure persons and places in such a record is 
so great, the index filling nearly 70 pages, that it would be unfair to stress 
the absence of an index rerum, but the student might have found useful 
references, for instance, to the writ de apuramento (p. 28) and to the Assize 
and Statute of Jewry (pp. 29, 92, 193). Hugh fitz Otto, custos of London 
1269-70 (whose name is mis-spelt ‘Etton’ on p. 57), does not appear to be 
indexed. ‘Ettredesbyri’, Wilts., left unindentified, is perhaps Heytesbury ; 
‘Doue’, of which John de Mohun was lord (p. 75), we should have suspected 
to be a misprint of an abbreviated form of Dunster, had not he previously 
appeared as John de Mann (pp. 16, 32), who is, however, separately indexed. 
The failure to identify them is unfortunate because it resulted in the 
translation of a much abbreviated word on p. 75 as re[cognizances] 
instead of ro[bes]. For a similar reason, the identity of ‘Wychebrige’ (p. 
44) with ‘Wythebrige’ (p. 99), has escaped notice. These are, however, but 
slight blemishes on the skilful execution of a very heavy task of translation 
and editing, ungrateful in some respects, but important for students of this 
aspect of medieval life and not without interest for the place-name 
specialist, for the economic historian, for the genealogist, and feudal anti- 
quarian, who will find information about families on whose estates Jews held 
mortgages, and for the monastic historian, who may wonder, for instance, 
how the abbot of Fountains incurred the huge debt of £800 which had 
passed from Jose’ le Jesne to the king. Unfortunately the reasons for these 
borrowings are never given. James Talr. 






The Low Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-47. By Henry 
STEPHEN Lucas. (University of Michigan Publications. History and 
Political Science, vol. viii.) (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1929.) 


THE reviewer who has submitted to him for censure a work on one of the 
subjects which he has long ago dreamed of investigating is of necessity in a 
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quandary. Some tincture of envy must discolour his warmest praises, 
while his reprehension is almost certain to be savage. Fortunately, Mr. 
Lucas’s monograph runs no risk of the latter alternative. It is remarkably 
thorough and well supported by authorities, and its main weakness, as its 
author himself points out, is that ‘ no simple leitmotiv can be found ’ for the 
long and complicated story. It forms the indispensable complement to the 
now classic work of M. Eugéne Déprez, Les Préliminaires de la Guerre de 
Cent Ans, and brings down the diplomatic history of the struggle with 
France to the truce which succeeded the fall of Calais. His researches in 
archives have been confined to the Continent, but, though he apologizes for 
having neglected the Public Record Office, it may be doubted whether what 
is to be found there unpublished would have materially added to the value 
of his book. The printed list of ‘ Diplomatic Documents ’, at all events, 
does not suggest that he has missed much. The principal documents there 
are the two receipts for the payment of the dowry of Eleanor, wife of 
Reginald, count of Guelders, the credence of Hildesle and his companions, 
ambassadors to Flanders in 1333, and the proceedings at Bruges before the 
commissioners for restitution of captures in August of the following year. 
There is also the credence of an ambassador of Frederick, duke of Austria, 
assigned to 1334. The class of ‘ Ancient Correspondence’ might yield 
something to a careful search, and there may be entries on the ‘ Memoranda 
Rolls’ which would throw light on the financial and commercial relations 
of Edward III. The most important entries on the Treaty Rolls are printed 
in Rymer, whose completeness can be checked to a certain extent by 
comparison with Carte’s Réles Gascons, a work which is one of the few which 
Mr. Lucas seems to have missed. The patent, close, and fine rolls are fully 
calendared. It is a misfortune that the third and fourth volumes of 
Dr. Tout’s chapters in medieval administrative history appeared too late 
to be made use of, since one of Mr. Lucas’s chief difficulties lies in the 
lack of a good history of Edward III. The book is, in fact, much more 
concerned with the history of the Low Countries than with that of England, 
and it is thus especially welcome to English workers, few of whom would 
have been able to spare the time for so thorough a study of continental 
politics. The interest of the book centres on John, duke of Brabant, whom 
it represents as a skilful politician, turning to his own advantage the rivalry 
of France and England and of the houses of Luxemburg and Bavaria. 
Much attention is given to the geography of the Low Countries as affecting 
the politics of the several states, and the consistent adherence of the 
Flemings to the English side is shown, more clearly than ever, to be due to 
the necessities of the woollen industry. 

To conclude with a few detailed criticisms: a reference should have 
been given to the account of the expenses of Eleanor, countess of Guelders, 
printed by Mr. E. W. Safford in Archaeologia (xxvii. 111): Sir Walter 
Manny is now more generally called Mauny : and it should hardly be said 
without explanation that John, duke of Brabant, allowed Robert of Artois 
‘to take into his service the advocatus of Huy as his valet’. A more 
serious criticism is that, while sums of money are constantly mentioned, no 
effort is made to give the reader any idea of the relative values of Tournois, 
Parisis, and sterling, or of the various gold coins in which payments were 
made. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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A Copy of Papers relating to Musters, Beacons, Subsidies, &c., in the 
County of Northampton, A. p. 1586-1623. Edited by Miss Joan Wake. 
(Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. iii. Kettering: 1926.) 

The Twysden Lieutenancy Papers, 1583-1668. Edited by Miss G. Scorr 
THomson. (Kent Archaeological Society, Records Branch, vol. x. 
Ashford : 1926.) 


At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the English country gentry were not only very rapidly gaining experience 
in the practice of local government, but were also perforce being brought 
into constant contact with the central authority ; moreover, as they were 
all being called upon to enforce the same laws and were all meeting with 
much the same difficulties, they were gaining a certain homogeneity of 
feeling, an understanding of the meaning of the power of law, which was 
to make them the dangerous rival of the royal authority under the Stuarts. 
It is therefore extremely important that the sources for the study of their 
activity should be made available, and local record societies can do no 
better work than to publish documents of the type that these two books 
give us. They are both mainly concerned with the military activities which 
the deputy lieutenants and the justices of the peace carried out in the 
county under the orders of the lord lieutenant and the privy council. 

Miss Wake prints in full the book in which Sir Richard Knightley, a 
deputy lieutenant for the western division of Northamptonshire, entered 
all such documents concerning his work in the county as seemed to him 
to be important ; sometimes these documents are copied for him in full, 
but more commonly in a rather rough abstract. The editorial work is 
thoroughly well done, extensive use being made of the Hatton Militia 
Papers in the possession of the earl of Winchilsea to elucidate some of the 
more obscure points ; while the parallel Dryden Papers are analysed in an 
appendix. As a good deal of the volume is filled with lists of armour 
assessed, detailed muster lists, and detailed subsidy lists, the interest is 
often rather local, but there is enough of a general character to make it 
valuable for comparison with the records of a similar nature already pub- 
lished in Lancashire, Norfolk, and Kent. 

The introduction by Dr. J. E. Morris occupies over one hundred 
pages ; in it he has tried to trace the history and development of county 
militia. Setting aside the question as to whether it is sound policy to 
overweight a book with so long an introduction, we cannot but feel that 
Dr. Morris, though no doubt a good medievalist, moves somewhat uncer- 
tainly through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With Miss Wake’s 
aid he has studied with care the documents here printed, together with 
others from the State Papers Domestic and the Hatton Papers, but he 
does not really know the background of the period. He is convinced of 
the innate merits of militia ; he finds it ‘ strange but true ’ that the militia 
was inefficient ; he seems surprised that the worst men were sent to fight 
for their country, if the county could so arrange it ; he sees the militia bill 
as one of the main causes of the civil war (p. xxxv); he asserts that 
James I did not help the protestant cause in Germany because he knew 
the militia was rotten (p. cxxvi). And in details Dr. Morris is also unreli- 
able: 4s. was the regular coat money granted by the Crown to men pressed 
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for foreign service and not specially given so that coats might be extra 
warmly lined; that Elizabeth hoped would be done at the county’s own 
expense (p. lxxii).! Neglect of the fact that the year began on 25 March 
leads him to transfer a whole set of county musters from 1613 to 1612 
(pp. exv-cxvii). There is a good deal of valuable information in this 
introduction, but it needs editing. 

The documents which Miss Scott Thomson has prepared for the Kent 
Archaeological Society are of a slightly different character. They fall easily 
into two divisions: the first is a book in which Sir Roger Twysden set 
down such of his proceedings and of the papers which he received while 
he was deputy lieutenant of Kent (1660-8) as would enable him to write 
an account of the nature of that office: this is printed in full. The second 
is a collection of documents and copies of documents which date from the 
time when Sir Roger Twysden, the grandfather of the one above mentioned, 
was justice of the peace in Kent and therefore much concerned with the 
musters : these cover the period 1583-99 and are calendared. The editorial 
work appears to be sound and Miss Thomson has provided an excellent 
introduction which adequately explains the documents without submerging 
them. It is to be regretted that she did not provide a subject index. 

These two books show us the insidious mixture of force and persuasion 
with which men were levied for foreign service, sometimes from the trained 
bands (e. g. in 1591, Thomson, p. 83), but sometimes quite openly from 
untrained men (e. g. in 1594, ibid. p. 95). They enable us to compare the 
cost of equipment in Northamptonshire and in Kent, as well as the relative 
burdens cast on the two counties: in this connexion the feverish activity 
and great demands made on Kent in 1595-6 are noteworthy. And above 
all they show us the deputy lieutenants and the justices of the peace as 
the mainsprings of the county military and financial organization, but 
mainly only as and when they are stimulated to action by the privy council, 
acting usually through the lord lieutenant. 

Of printers’ errors we have noticed very few. On p. 53 of the Northamp- 
tonshire records 1493 should read 1593, and on pp. 22-3 £227 7s. Od. should 
be £227 2s. Od., and £6,220 16s. 8d. should be £622 16s. 8d.; but these may 
be miscalculations in the original manuscripts. On p. 45 of the Kentish 
Papers ‘ cap of Pistolls ’ should be ‘ case of Pistolls ’ as the facsimile shows 
and a reference to the Militia Act of 1662 proves ; on p. 83 it looks as though 
1591 is an editorial misprint for 1592, otherwise the documents are mis- 
placed ; on p. 109, ‘ Calais’ should be ‘ Cales’, i.e. Cadiz. E. R. Aparr. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, 
xxiv-xxv. Angleterre. Avec une introduction et des notes par J. J. 
JUSSERAND, ambassadeur de France. Tomes i-ii, 1648-90. (Paris: 
Boccard, 1929.) 


WE have waited long for Angleterre in this great series, but it was worth 
waiting twenty years to get M. Jusserand as editor. From long acquain- 


1 Miss Scott Thomson in her introduction to the Twysden Papers (p. 26), appears 
to confuse the provision of coats for the trained bands in general and their provision 
for levies for foreign service. It is the former demand that Twysden objected to (see 
p. 55) and rightly so, for it does not appear to have been customary in the seventeenth 
century, nor is it true to say that the Crown was accustomed to repay such expense, 
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tance with the English-speaking world and its literature he is probably 
better equipped than any living Frenchman for the task; he writes (and it 
is half the distinction of the Recueils series) as one diplomat of others his 
lineal predecessors, while from his classic book on Comminge we knew that 
he was peculiarly at home in the reign of Charles II. His introduction, 
needless to say, is itself a piece of literature, and his notes humanize a mass 
of documents. 

Only forty-two years are covered by these two stout volumes, in which 
annotation and running narrative take up a good deal more space than the 
documents themselves: we are, in fact, given a continuous diplomatic 
history as seen from the French ministry of foreign affairs, the most con- 
tinuous spot in Europe. Yet it does not supersede, even on its own ground, 
the extraordinary survey of Mignet (whose editorial method, it is important 
and rather a blow to find, was not immaculate); there is, for instance, no 
light here on the vital mission of Arundell of Wardour in 1669, though 
real light, one must suspect, can only proceed from his hitherto inaccessible 
papers. What is valuable, then, in this work comes rather from a con- 
secutive and complete treatment of the subject than from things new. 
Mignet and Guizot between them had already put in print a good deal of 
these documents, while Gardiner, Ranke, Mazure, and a dozen other 
scholars ending with Miss Barbour, have ransacked the material; the 
Record Office transcripts, embodying many of the most important, are 
open to all. On the whole perhaps the single document now given which 
is most unfamiliar and valuable to us is the long mémoire for Barillon and 
Bonrepeaux in May 1687 : it is full of matter for those disputed economic 
and colonial questions which had so often prevented the union of the two 
kings, and always embittered the peace of the two nations. 

The first instruction is to Belliévre in 1646, just after Naseby; the last 
is to D’Avaux in 1689, when James II was going to Ireland. Through all 
the vicissitudes of this French supremacy, coinciding with the ruin of the 
English Crown, M. Jusserand maintains his dramatic sense, a sure touch, 
a serene and mellow judgement. Upon the Frenchmen involved he has 
much of interest to say : a word of defence for Barillon as against Forneron, 
and for D’Avaux against Macaulay, or a setting of Colbert de Croissy in 
his proper place, but his warmest sympathies go out to the smiling Courtin 
and the great Pomponne ; as to D’Estrades, he has already shown himself 
a champion in other lists. In dealing with English politicians he is, 
naturally, a little less at home and takes, perhaps, a rather set view, 
reflecting the too personal idea which French ambassadors conceived of 
our politics, or the not unjaundiced information of Burnet. The notes on 
Arlington (i. 271) and Danby (ii. 141) are cases in point. 

It is, indeed, a danger consequent on a narrative of two-Power diplo- 
macy that the real balance of each of those Powers’ policy falls into the 
background. And thus, while, for instance, we miss here the directly potent 
effect on Charles’s secret policy of his relation with the Habsburgs, M. Jus- 
serand seems to me somewhat to simplify the scheme of French policy ; 
the core of which he finds in an undeviating wish for the alliance of England 
(i. xliv). Is not this hard to reconcile not only with Mazarin’s long cam- 
paign to get Belgium by pressure on Madrid, or with French relations with 
1 Rev. Historique, July 1928. 
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the protestants of Germany, but most of all with Franco-Dutch relations 
up to 1668? Even Louis’s conception of honour could not have made him 
fight England in 1666-7 against his well-conceived interests, and the bitter 
English resentment of the too-much ignored French-Dutch treaty of April 
1662* affords, surely, some argument against M. Jusserand’s view. 

On particular and personal questions we get some additional evidence 
of permanent interest. That impression of Charles II’s political activity, 
which all research seems to deepen, again comes out strongly ; so, unfor- 
tunately, does the intense corruption of British politics, less in men of 
note than in the lesser fry like Lord Berkshire, a pensioner of Barillon’s 
whom Simancas reveals as also the pensioner of Spain. 

The Recueils are among the lasting sources for labourers in this field, 
and it may therefore be well to mention a few errors of fact and some 
incomplete interpretations. Bristol was not (i. 270) Secretary after the 
Restoration. It was not, as I think his correspondence certainly shows, 
Downing’s purpose in 1664 to make war inevitable ; on the contrary, he 
did not know what Charles wanted (i. 357 n.). The French not merely 
contemplated sending, but sent, some arms to Ireland in 1666 (ii. 15 n.).? 
St. Albans’s negotiation in France of 1667 would require considerable recen- 
sion, towards which his correspondence with Clarendon and Dr. Pribram’s 
Insola would give much assistance. The account of the treaty of Dover 
(ibid. p. 105) blurs a vital point, that at that date Charles still kept in his 
own direction the time for a declaration of war. Mignet leads one to sup- 
pose that the ‘traité simulé’ of December 1670 was signed by Ashley, 
a name here omitted. Professor Grose’s articles in this Review * give a new 
angle from which to view Charles’s attitude in 1677-8 ; the role of Ralph 
Montagu was more important, as Longleat and Danby papers show us, 
than as here described. Neither Louis’s impertinent remonstrances nor the 
editorial note (ii. 22) expose the fact that French influences carried out the 
deposition of Afonso VI of Portugal. There were two parliaments elected 
between 1678 and 1681, and not only one (ibid. p. 276). Kerra Fer.ine. 


Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By Sir Ricnarp 
Lopez. (London: Murray, 1930.) 


Firry years of lecturing on the international history of the eighteenth 
century has convinced the author that the period of the war of the Austrian 
Succession is its darkest spot. Carlyle, indeed, declared that not dismal 
swamp under a coverlet of London fog could be uglier. In exploring some 
of its dark places, Sir Richard has turned to our public manuscripts and to 
the Sandwich papers at Hinchingbrooke, and the outcome is the present 
book. Broadly speaking, he reviews the successive diplomatic landmarks 
from ‘ the so-called treaty of Hanau ’, proposed by Bavaria in July, 1743, 
the year in which the war should have ended, down to the ‘peace without 
victory’ signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, in October 1748, by the British, Dutch, 


1 See, for instance, the doubt expressed in The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, vol. i, whether the English were aware of it, though it is a staple of the 
Clarendon-Downing correspondence. 

2 Burnet, ed. Airy, i. 449; Dreyss, Mém. de Louis XIV, i. 175, Carte MSS. xlvii, 
fo. 315. * Ante, xxxiv. 349, 526. 
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and French. Without wasting a word, or ever striving after effect, the 
author quietly distils his researches into an even narrative, taking down 
a peg or two such personages as the elder Horace Walpole, the empress- 
queen, her historian Von Arneth, D’Argenson ‘ the professor in politics’, and 
Henry Pelham. De Broglie as a historian and Sandwich as a diplomat fall 
farther, while much fresh light is thrown upon St. Severin, Newcastle, and 
many more. The reader cannot fail to increase his understanding of the 
times, while in the concluding chapters there is almost a 1918 tension in the 
story. The war, it is made clear, was waged between two coalitions which 
were not really coalitions, and ended by a congress which never really met. 
Perhaps the chief of its many absurdities was the position of the Dutch. 
That power refused to go to war or to cease from trading with the French, 
even though the French defeated their army, threatened their independence, 
and captured their strongest town. Yet they claimed the swords of Britain 
and Austria, restored the House of Orange with greater powers than ever 
before, and pledged themselves to unprecedented exertions in order that the 
struggle against France might continue. The keynote was struck by Sardinia 
in the classic Convention of Turin of February 1742 (‘ unconventional ’— 
‘reads more like a labour agreement than a political transaction’, says our 
author) by which Charles Emmanuel changed sides, but reserved the right 
to change again on giving a month’s notice. Yet this convention was 
followed by the one period of really cordial co-operation in the war. As a 
rule, Austria and Sardinia were governed by feelings no less bitter than those 
between England and Hanover or Prussia or the Dutch, and Sardinia was 
perhaps the one power which gained our statesmen’s approbation. 

Inspired by feelings such as these, hampered by almost incredible 
difficulties of etiquette and of communication, and revolutionized from 
time to time by dynastic accidents or victory in the field, diplomacy proved 
usually futile and often base. In 1745, for instance, London ‘ signed away 
Tuscany, Limburg, and Austrian Gelderland without consulting Vienna’, 
and every power had its secret negotiation with the enemy. Sandwich and 
St. Severin, however, gained at least temporary successes for their respective 
sides. During nine months (1747) Sandwich kept the congress at Breda in 
being ‘ without ever touching upon its professed business, and with only 
five meetings, each of which had broken up on the problem of procedure’. 
St. Severin, the Italian who negotiated for France while the Diables de 
Sarmates, Saxe and Léwendahl, led her armies, ‘ at the last moment threw 
over Kaunitz and forced Sandwich, by falsely attributing to Austria and 
Spain what was really being plotted by himself with Austria, into a pre- 
cipitate signature of preliminaries’ (1748). St. Severin’s lasting triumph, 
however, was to foment that ill-will between Britain and Austria which 
destroyed the main check upon the Bourbons and prepared the way for the 
revolution in alliances of 1756. This, following the collapse of the Dutch, 
completed the defeat of Newcastle, for ‘ his whole policy rested upon the 
conviction that England could not face France without the active aid of the 
two traditional allies, and he had lost them both’. 

Among the arresting historical etchings with which this book abounds, 
none is surpassed by that of the Wolsey-like empire and catastrophe of 
Carteret and the outcome of his masterpiece, the treaty of Worms. This 
prolonged the war beyond 1743, revived the Family Compact, and brought 
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in France as an unqualified belligerent, thereby encouraging the Jacobites 
and endangering the Dutch. Above all, it called in Frederick of Prussia, 
whom it was the great object of allied diplomacy to keep quiet. In Italy, 
by bringing in the Spaniards, it destroyed that superiority which the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies and the British fleet had hitherto enjoyed, 
while Genoa was impelled to join the Bourbons, and the ultimate disappoint- 
ment of Charles Emmanuel and Maria Theresa followed. Carteret fell from 
power; the French enjoyed an annus mirabilis in 1745; and the ‘ old 
system ’ broke down beyond repair. The author’s research among the trees 
has only enriched his presentation of the wood. W. F. Reppaway. 


Correspondance de Bouteville. Publiée par E. Husert. Vol. i. (Bruxelles : 
Académie Royale de Belgique, 1929.) 


Louis-Ghislain de Bouteville du Metz, a native of Péronne, sat as a 
deputy of the Tiers-Etat for Picardy in the National Assembly, of which 
he was one of the secretaries and in the reports of whose proceedings he 
is usually called Dumetz by the Moniteur. Although he made no mark as 
an orator he formed close connexions with Rewbell and Merlin of Douai 
which were to be useful to him later. During the Terror he suffered a term 
of imprisonment as a moderate, but after Thermidor he became successively 
administrator of the department of the Somme, national agent at Liége, 
commissary of the Directory in the department of the Ourthe, and com- 
missary-general in the nine united departments into which the Austrian 
Netherlands had been divided by the decree of 7 vendémiaire an IV, which 
incorporated them with the French Republic. Bouteville occupied this last 
appointment from December 1795 to February 1797, and it is the registers 
of his correspondence with the Directory, the ministers, and the authorities 
of the departments which the Commission of History of the Belgian 
Academy is now publishing. The present volume covers the period from 
his arrival in Brussels on 5 December 1795 down to the end of the year IV 
(20 September 1796). M. Hubert appears to have taken as his model 
M. Aulard’s volumes of correspondence of the representatives on mission, 
except that the letters received by Bouteville appear only in foot-notes, 
when necessary to elucidate his replies. 

Bouteville was from the first at a disadvantage. He took over from 
Perés of the Haute-Garonne and Portiez of the Oise, who had the extensive 
powers of representatives on mission and who had established themselves 
in considerable state in the Palais d’Arenberg. Bouteville soon sought 
a more modest lodging for which his salary .of 1,000 livres a month in 
specie would probably have sufficed had it not always been several months 
in arrears. His powers were less wide than those of his predecessors and 
were ill-defined. He was to 
faire publier successivement les lois dans les départements-réunis, d’y introduire 
graduellement, d’y affermir chaque jour le gouvernement républicain, de consommer 


enfin avec le plus de sagesse et le moins de danger possible, la Révolution et l’établisse- 
ment du régime constitutionnel. 


The first was always a point of difficulty. Which of the laws were to be 
published and enforced, seeing that many passed during the Terror were 
now unacceptable ? Bouteville himself considered that his most important 
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functions were to complete the appointment and organization of the local 
authorities and to see that the forced levy was paid. But when he suc- 
ceeded in inducing reluctant magistrates and functionaries to take office, 
he was told by the Directory that it was for him to nominate only and 
for them to confirm. Delays were interminable and resignations innumer- 
able, since the unwilling officers found it impossible to get their out-of- 
pocket expenses, much less any adequate salaries. Bouteville wrote more 
frequently and warmly to protest against these delays than to plead his 
own equally hard case, and at the same time exposed the extravagance 
and dishonesty of the majority of the commissaries of war and the em- 
ployees in the military administration. 

The correspondence does not add to the reputation of the Directory. 
An excessive centralization, coupled with the dual control of Directory and 
Ministry, led to endless delays. General Wirion was kept waiting in Paris 
for months when he should have been given authority and funds to organize 
the gendarmerie. No money could be found for the repair of the roads, 
or for so vital a service as the maintenance of the dykes. In fact, the 
annexed departments were regarded in Paris as a lamb to be fleeced rather 
than as a calf to be fattened. No commissary, however tactful, energetic, 
and enthusiastic, could endear the republic to the Belgians so long as 
bankruptcy rather than prosperity seemed to be the result of union with 
France instead of Austria. Bouteville shows himself tireless in his vast 
correspondence and frequent circuits of the departments ; a convinced but 
sane republican ; an anti-clerical who could see the wisdom of continuing 
the parish priest and the justice of pensioning the unfrocked monk and 
nun; an administrator who realized that strict justice and integrity 
towards the governed was the soundest and most pacific policy. 

M. Hubert is to be congratulated on his careful and thorough editing 
of excellent historical material. M. A. Pickrorp. 





The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of 
Napoleon I: The Armées de la Moselle, du Rhin, de Sambre-et-Meuse, 
de Rhin-et-Moselle. By the late Colonel Ramsay Weston Puipps. 
(London : Milford, 1929.) 


THE object of the late Colonel Phipps was not merely to trace the early 
careers of the soldiers who became marshals under Napoleon, but also to 
show what sort of schools were the armies of the Republic wherein they 
served. The first volume, dealing with the Armée du Nord, was rightly 
praised when it appeared three years ago, but it is a book the true value of 
which is only discovered when one has used it for some time as a work of 
reference. The second volume is better, if only because it treats of more 
interesting and consistent military operations. Despite all the famous men 
who served in it, despite some remarkable successes, the ‘ Nord ’ was a bad 
army, and the story of its command is largely one of honest and brave men 
hurried in turn to the guillotine, or of less honest men going over to the enemy. 
The armies which fought upon the Rhine, and marched from it to Upper 
Bavaria and the outskirts of Bohemia, were good troops and generally, by 
all but the standards of Frederick or Napoleon, well led. Moreover, after 
he has harked back to Valmy, which belongs in part to the ‘ Nord ’, Colonel 
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Phipps has a fairly straightforward record before him. He is not an easy 
writer. In two successive lines he will talk of ‘ the worthy, modest Jourdan’ 
and ‘the great Beurnonville’, and the hasty reader may not realize that the 
first two epithets are to be taken at their face value while the third is used 
in sarcasm. Similarly, a ‘ wonderful’ march may mean a brilliantly con- 
ducted or a ridiculously conducted march. He has also certain prejudices. 
He sets out to demolish the legend that Moreau was all but as great a soldier 
as Napoleon. So far, so good ; what of that legend still survives ought to 
be demolished. But he is inclined to go to extremes and to allow Moreau 
no credit at all, whereas it is doubtful if any of that commander’s brilliant 
subordinates would have handled his large force as ably as he did on the 
whole. His admiration for Saint-Cyr is perhaps a little exaggerated, but is 
natural; all military students are fascinated by a man who seems to be 
able to make of war an exact science, and all historians have a leaning 
towards actors in any drama, political or military, whose writings provide 
them with first-class material for its reconstruction. In general, he is as 
just as he is discriminating. The account of the operations is admirably 
clear, though the maps provided are indifferent. The military character- 
istics of the principal soldiers in the armies—not only of those who were to 
gain the baton, but all of note—are admirably portrayed. The treatment 
of Jourdan, commander of the ‘ Sambre-et-Meuse ’, is particularly good, and 
deserves study by those who know him only as the victor of the defensive 
battle of Fleurus or the worn-out military adviser of Joseph in Spain. 
One aspect of these operations appears very clearly in the excellent 
account of Colonel Phipps, though he does not go out of his way to point 
the moral. The leadership of the Archduke Charles and Clairfayt on one 
side and of Jourdan, Saint-Cyr, Desaix, and Kléber on the other was often 
extremely skilful, but we never have a decisive battle. The archduke in 
particular, manucevring between the widely-separated armies of Jourdan 
and Moreau in 1796, was a virtuoso, but whenever he had made plans to 
crush one adversary he lost his chance through anxiety for the fate of the 
detachment left to watch the other. Yet, owing to the up-to-date drill and 
fluidity of formations which had been introduced, he had not the excuse 
of earlier commanders, who were generally in the position that if they 
offered or accepted battle they had either to win a victory or suffer a 
disaster. None of these contestants, in fact, had the nerves of a Bonaparte. 
His battles were bloody, but they garnered the fruits of victory. Their 
operations dragged on for years, with a steadily-mounting casualty list from 
minor actions, great wastage from exposure and disease, and very little to 
show for it all in the end. When the fighting of the Rhine armies was 
brought to an end by the armistice of Leoben—preceding the Peace of 
Campo Formio—the French had crossed the river for the third time. They 
seemed to be doing very well, but it would be rash to declare that their 
campaign of 1797 would have led to any result more decisive than those 
which had gone before. If it is absurd to compare Moreau with Napoleon, 
it is also wrong to place the archduke—though the best soldier save Welling- 
ton whom he ever met—in anything like the same rank. Had Napoleon 
been in his place in 1796, who can doubt that the armies of Moreau and 
Jourdan would have been annihilated in turn within the space of a few 
weeks ? Cyrit Fatts. 
VOL. XLV.—NO. CLXXX. uu 
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The Peace Tactics of Napoleon (1806-8). By H. Burrerrietp, M.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1929.) 


THE battles of Jena and Auerstadt and the resulting collapse of Prussia 
inevitably brought in their wake a period of complicated and tortuous 
diplomacy, a period in which Mr. Butterfield has skilfully traced the course 
of events. For the author the French armies and their achievements and 
sufferings cease during some eighteen months to be of the first importance. 
The interest for him and his reader centres on the shifting diplomatic 
position, while military events are considered primarily for their effect on 
this or that negotiation. Mr. Butterfield begins with the frantic efforts of 
Prussia to obtain a peace treaty, efforts from which no Prussian with the 
exception of Queen Louise emerges with any great credit. The king and 
most of his advisers cut very poor figures, and even Hardenberg shows him- 
self as an impractical dreamer with no real feeling for the good of Europe 
as a whole. The book then passes to the Austrian attempt at mediation 
between the opposing parties—an attempt as futile as most of Austria’s 
political actions were at this period—the results of Friedland, culminating 
in the spectacular meeting at Tilsit, and finally the endeavours to use the 
“system of Tilsit’ first to force peace upon England and, that failing, to 
isolate her from the rest of Europe. In the latter attempt Napoleon was 
temporarily successful, but the means by which he achieved his purpose can 
hardly be called diplomacy. Bullying orders addressed to embarrassed 
diplomatists and terrified courts can scarcely be dignified by that name, and 
the descriptions given by the ‘ pure and elevated soul ’—as Gentz a little 
surprisingly designates Metternich (p. 317)—are significant of the freedom 
of language which Napoleon commonly permitted himself during these 
months, even while he was expressing himself as desirous of a general peace. 
“ He promises peace, but his very name is the signal for war ’, as Benjamin 
Constant said of him in another connexion. Mr. Butterfield considers 
indeed that the very success of his diplomacy at Tilsit, by inspiring him 
with an overweening sense of his own capacity and power, was no small 
factor in starting him down that reckless path which led him through 
Spain and Moscow to Waterloo. It was indeed not to be wondered at if 
Talleyrand in this year of 1807 ‘ smelt danger ’. 

To most students of Napoleonic history the section on this fateful meet- 
ing at Tilsit will prove the most interesting part of the book, and here 
Mr. Butterfield has made a gallant attempt to trace the slow stages and the 
changes of mood that brought the tsar of Russia to the frame of mind in 
which he signed the treaty of Tilsit. The processes of Alexander’s mind at 
any stage of his career are not easy to interpret, but here Mr. Butterfield 
does make them at any rate comprehensible. He also emphasizes the inter- 
national repercussions of the expedition sent to Copenhagen by Canning. 
This expedition, by filling the tsar with a genuine moral indignation and 
making him feel that he was indeed the champion of a small and oppressed 
nation, inspired him with an enthusiasm against the common enemy, 
England, which was exceedingly valuable to Napoleon. It would have been 
even more so, had the tsar not conspicuously failed to transmit that 
enthusiasm to his subjects. 

Mr. Butterfield has accumulated his material painstakingly and has set 
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it out fully and accurately. Such inaccuracies of fact as there are obviously 
are rather misprints than misstatements, e.g. Russian (p. 296) plainly 
should be ‘ Prussian’. And where he differs from a hitherto accepted view, 
as in his statements about Alexander’s policy on p. 375, he has good 
warrant for the difference. But it is regrettable that he has not borne in 
mind more carefully his own statement as to the character of diplomatic 
history (pp. 231-2). This type of historical work must always be caviare to 
the general : it is definitely of interest to the specialist only, and no amount 
of picturesque writing or alliterative phrasing can make it anything but 
wearisome to the dilettante. Psycho-analytic probings into the minds of 
men long dead do not add materially to our real knowledge of any period ; 
and an undue use of metaphors becomes abuse when those metaphors are 
mixed or inaccurate, as they are occasionally here. A wheel can never 
(for example) be a see-saw (p. 53), nor does one strike sparks from a live 
wire (p. 136). These blemishes of style only serve to irritate the reader, but 
they are, when all is said, no more than blemishes on what must be recog- 
nized as a serious and illuminating piece of research. H. M. Best. 


Correspondance du Prince Joseph Poniatowski avec la France. Vols. iii-v 
(1810-13). (Poznan : Imprimerie de l'Université de Cracovie, 1928-9). 


TuHIs is a continuation of the publication, begun in 1921, under the editor- 
ship of the historical committee of the Société des Amis des Sciences de Poznan 
or Posen. The letters are all in the original French, but the notes and intro- 
ductions are all in the Polish tongue. This is extremely regrettable. The 
correspondence is one of the most valuable, one of the most informing, 
series of documents of the Napoleonic period which have been published 
for some years. Obviously the fact that the notes and introductions are 
written in Polish restricts the utility of the correspondence from the point 
of view of international scholarship, while it does not increase its value for 
Polish students, who must read the correspondence in French. 

The history of the duchy of Warsaw is both highly interesting in itself, 
and highly important for the study of Napoleon’s continental policy. 
Napoleon recognized the utility of an independent Poland to the system of 
European states ; and while, on the whole, he was a disciple of the Conven- 
tion and Committee of Public Safety, and merely adopted and carried 
forward their foreign policy, he was, in regard to Poland, determined so far 
as he could, to undo the blunder of the Convention in permitting the final 
partition and the suppression of the Polish state. Napoleon’s linking of the 
revived Polish state with the kingdom of Saxony was in accordance with a 
sane eighteenth-century tradition of policy, ensuring Poland’s place as a 
central European power, and supporting her political independence and her 
Western culture. In pursuing this reasonable and practicable policy, which 
was essential to the survival of his empire in any form, Napoleon was 
bound to run counter to a particular territorial ambition of Russia in central 
Europe. In spite of this, however, Napoleon took up the two incompatible 
policies of maintaining an independent Poland and entering into alliance with 
Russia. Thus it was that at Tilsit in 1807, when in the eyes of Europe he 
appeared to be at the height of his power, he was really entering into an 
entanglement which five years later was to lead him to his doom on the 
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trackless Russian steppes. The first three volumes cover the years of 
Napoleon’s Polish policy while it was still, in appearance, compatible with 
his Russian policy; and the interest here is chiefly in regard to the 
internal (and hitherto little known) history of the duchy. Volumes iv and v, 
beginning with the letters of January 1812, are mainly concerned with 
military affairs, although incidentally they throw a good deal of light on 
other subjects. Soon the signs of the coming War of Liberation in Prussia, 
and the coming war with Russia become obvious. Poniatowski, writing to 
Davout on 1 January 1812, complains that along with measures which are 
ordered, indicating the possibility of early war, he is still hampered by the 
continuation of a complicated policy of domestic reform ‘ as if in the midst 
of the most profound peace ’. 

Poniatowski’s correspondence shows clearly that the duchy of Warsaw 
had no real independence in its relations with Napoleon, and that the king 
of Saxony had practically no power over it, and very little interest in it. 
The letters show also that the duchy was financially hopelessly exhausted, 
and could not provide for its own defence, or undertake the obligations 
which Napoleon inflexibly imposed upon it. A rigorous conscription of 
men for the Polish contingents for service in Spain and Russia was enforced. 
Volume iv has for its last portion Poniatowski’s letters and reports on the 
Moscow Expedition in which he and his troops took part. The information 
given is strictly military, and does not convey the impression of misery and 
collapse which are the motives of the accounts of most of the secondary 
historians. Volume v (1813) is now indispensable for historians of the 
War of Liberation. R. B. Mowat. 





English Local Government (vols. viii-ix] : English Poor Law History, Part II, 
The Last Hundred Years. By Stpney and Beatrice Wess. 2 vols. 
(London: Longmans, 1929.) 


Wiru these volumes Mr. and Mrs. Webb—for so scholars must always think 
of them—finish one of the great monuments of learning of our day, their 
history of locai government. This section is for the most part contemporary 
history with not a little autobiography ; for the whole of the second volume 
deals with the period from the Royal Commission of 1905-9 to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Act of 1929. In tolerant and most fully documented retrospect the 
authors describe those battles of long ago over minority and majority report, 
in which they themselves fought and to which they moved battalions by 
instructions issued in committee rooms or at luncheon parties. From that 
time, and earlier, they have known all the leaders on both sides. One can 
conceive of nothing more valuable to the social historian of the future than 
this survey of English relief of destitution and unemployment as it stood 
in the decade before the war; as the war affected it ; and as the unprece- 
dented post-war conditions transformed it ; all written by the two living 
people best qualified to write about it. Students of contemporary England, 
knowing their record, will listen with very respectful attention to their 
criticisms (e.g. on p. 982) of those modern policies which most nearly 
resemble the reckless relief of the able-bodied which provoked the anger of 
the 1834 reformers. 


The principal contribution to non-contemporary history is the thorough 
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study, with full use of fresh manuscript material, of the application of the 
new Poor Law during the first generation after 1834. The central authority 
comes out weaker and the local guardians stronger than had generally been 
supposed. We are reminded that the Royal Commissioners never proposed 
the abolition of all outdoor relief, and that they were definitely hostile to 
the general mixed workhouse (p. 66 n.) which became the characteristic 
instrument of the Administrative Commissioners whom they set up. We 
are also reminded of their complete neglect of the problem of unemployment 
as understood to-day; of workhouse history which furnished many 
warning sign-posts ; and of statistics which might have made clear that the 
unwise relief of the able-bodied which obsessed them was only part, and 
even in 1830-4 a subordinate part, of the national relief question. How 
outdoor relief persisted, in spite of those who imagined it to be opposed to 
the mystic ‘ principles of 1834’, was already pretty well known. Here the 
Webbs do not add much to what can be found in other books and they miss, 
for once, a recent book of value, Mark Hovell’s Chartist Movement. They 
pay special attention, naturally and rightly, to the growth of those educa- 
tional, public health, and other activities of the State which were aiming 
‘not at the prevention of pauperism, but at the prevention of the various 
types of destitution out of which pauperism arose’ (p. 470). They regard 
the ‘ discovery ’ of these activities and of the extent to which they were 
tending to supersede a mere relief of destitution law as a main achievement 
of the commission of 1905-9, which ‘ from a constructive standpoint [was] 
as big a failure as the Royal Commission of 1832—4 was a success’. All the 
variations of Poor Law policy from the ’sixties to the ‘nineties come up for 
discussion, though even Mr. and Mrs. Webb with their expert knowledge of 
administration and administrators admit themselves baffled by the per- 
sistent anonymity of English government departments, whose inner work- 
ings are far more obscure than those of the cabinet itself (pp. 215-16), 
and whose members do not as a rule write memoirs or engage in public 
controversy. With the ‘nineties come Joseph Chamberlain’s old-age 
pensions discussions, and what might be called the start of contemporary 
history. 

The book is perhaps not very well proportioned and its construction 
raises problems important to the recent or contemporary historian with his 
overwhelming mass of material. ‘ In a thousand pages we have followed ’ 
(p. 985) what might perhaps have been followed in six or seven hundred. 
Quotation from originals is good, but modern printed originals are often 
prolix. Was it essential to quote at length such rather wordy pronounce- 
ments by guardians of the poor as are found about p. 800? Two sentences 
and a footnote one thinks might have served. From p. 180, four of the next 
seven pages are quotations, two of them from Mackay’s History of the Poor 
Law and one from Bagehot’s English Constitution, good books both but 
accessible. Quotations from Mrs. Webb’s diary of the Royal Commission 
are different. One would not have them curtailed by a line, for it isan as yet 
inaccessible and very piquant original. But up and down the book there 
are many other extracts and summaries susceptible of condensation without 
serious loss to the narrative or the argument. Some space might also have 
been saved by the omission of long bibliographical footnotes containing lists 
of books and pamphlets not effectively used in the text ; but on this there 
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will not be agreement between what might be nicknamed the reference 
school and the omnibus school of footnote writers. 

As it is desirable that many people besides historians should read what 
the Webbs have to say about recent poor law history, there was a double 
case—aesthetic and utilitarian—for a single stout volume. Those specially 
interested in the subject have the Minority Report of 1909 with other Webb 
literature already on their shelves. But a review should end as it began 
with thanks for a great work accomplished. J. H. CLapnam. 


The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. Edited by 
the Marquis oF ZETLAND. 2 vols. (London: Benn, 1929.) 


In two fascinating volumes Lord Zetland has published all that is worth 
preserving of no less than eleven hundred letters to Lady Bradford and five 
hundred letters to Lady Chesterfield, written by Disraeli between July 1873 
and April 1881. The relations between him and these ladies have been 
described and a few letters printed by Mr. Buckle in the Life of Disraeli. 
Some critics have questioned the depth of feeling continuously expressed 
towards Lady Bradford, the less attainable but dearer of the two ‘ matchless 
sisters’. They start with the assumption that Disraeli in the seventies was 
a passionless cynic, incapable of really loving a happily married lady, herself 
over fifty years old and a grandmother. No doubt the artificiality and 
epigram of some passages in the letters suggest play-acting. ‘ There is no 
greater misfortune for a man than to have a heart which never grows old. 
That is my sad lot....’ ‘The other day you said it was wonderful that 
I could write to you with all the work and care I have to encounter ; it is 
because my feelings impel me to write to you. It was my duty and my 
delight : the duty of my heart and the delight of my life.’ It is, however, 
impossible to describe many of the ecstatic and spontaneous documents 
which streamed daily from Disraeli’s pen during all these years as other 
than love-letters. The majority are written with great charm and with a 
playfulness which is often amusing. Who else would term a cuckoo-clock 
which Lady Bradford had given to him, ‘ the herald voice of Spring ’, or 
write, as he wrote in 1876, that ‘ Cuckoo tells me something about you all 
day long. Time is so rapid that the day seems like one long Spring-like 
carol’? Two or three letters are even painful in their intensity. 

The historian will not fail to find much in the correspondence which 
throws clear light on the man himself. The tradition that in his later years 
he was a solitary and almost sepulchral figure, moving in sombre dis- 
illusion in a world with which he was out of touch, is wholly dispelled. 
Instead, we have a man who in spite of persistent illness enjoyed life 
thoroughly. Of the Berlin Congress he wrote: ‘ this is a wondrous scene ; 
life in its highest form; and the interest which la haute Assemblée (our 
technical title) excites seems to increase every day’. Even the exercise of 
patronage interested him. A host of fancy names (the Faery, Prince Hal, 
Harty-Tarty, the Primo, Twitters, the Arch-Villain) recalls to the reader 
a similar whim of the late Sir Henry Wilson. Men over seventy years old 
are supposed to think much of the past, but Disraeli’s whole heart is in the 
fights of the present. He writes about his novels, but there are no allusions 
to his early struggles ; nothing about Peel or his own rise to power; not 
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one reference to the Jews. He seems wholly absorbed in the interests of 
the day. The vigour of his criticisms of his enemies, and particularly of the 
tactics of the ‘ Arch-Villain ’ Gladstone (‘ stagey, overdone and full of false 
feeling and false taste’), contrasts with the mild manners of later and 
younger party leaders. There are entertaining comments on buildings, 
pictures, books, and even scenery. ‘ My lands and home at Hughenden ’, 
he wrote, ‘ are too delightful, and I cannot live without cuckoos and nightin- 
galesand pink may.’ A reader might guess that the Lady Bradford’s cuckoo- 
clock had just struck; but this letter happens to be written to Lady 
Chesterfield. Still more interesting are his expressions of opinion on public 
men, Wolseley, Roberts, the Berlin Congress magnates, and a host of poli- 
ticians. They are always short and witty: ‘Greville was the vainest being 
—I do not merely say man—that I ever knew, and I have read Cicero and 
was intimate with Lytton Bulwer.’ Lord Zetland draws attention to his 
prophecy of a Japanese alliance and of Japan’s great future ; ‘ I know not 
why Japan should not become the Sardinia of the Mongolian East. They 
are by far the cleverest of the Mongolian race ’ (1875). 

The political history of this period is already so minutely known that 
new facts cannot be expected. Disraeli, happier than his successors, was 
never troubled by party conferences and hardly ever by public meetings. 
His supporters seem to have been remarkably patient, united, and well 
disciplined. Although Tory democracy rightly sees in him the pioneer of 
the cause of social duty and social legislation, he never pretended to believe 
in democracy, and his references to people who forced themselves into 
conversation with him or who collected at railway stations to give him 
a welcome are almost unkind. On the other hand, the industrial legislation 
of 1875, ‘ one of the greatest triumphs that any Government has had in my 
time ’, represented a considered policy, of which it is hard to say how much 
came from the head and how much came from the heart. He described 
it as likely to ‘ gain and retain for the Tories the lasting affection of the 
working classes ’, but his keen dislike for Plimsoll (* half rogue and half 
enthusiast ’) suggests, just as his attitude towards the Turkish atrocities 
afterwards suggested, that his power of sympathy had declined since the 
days of Sybil. Letters written in November 1875 contain vivid sidelights 
on the buying of the Suez Canal shares. ‘ The Faery was most excited about 
Suez; said what she liked most was that it was a blow to Bismarck, refer- 
ring, I apprehend, to his insolent declarations that England had ceased to 
be a political power. This remark she frequently made, showing it was the 
leading idea in her mind.’ It may be added that the tone of his references 
to the moods and feelings of ‘ my dear and royal mistress’ is sometimes 
displeasing. 

An author’s views on his own books are always worth reading and these 
volumes contain many criticisms of the novels. Indeed, it is curious how 
much more often he wrote about them than about past political experiences. 
‘My works are my life’ (1874). He thought highly of Henrietta Temple, 
written—unlike Vivian Grey and The Young Duke, ‘ which I always dis- 
countenance ’—after ‘five years passed in travel and constant thought and 
frequent solitude’. Alroy was written at a time when he says he fancied he 
could form a new style ‘ founded in some degree on Arabian prose’. To 
modern readers his belief in his own judgement on style and on points of 
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taste seems almost bizarre. He wrote that ‘ the first and greatest condition 
of success is style; it is that by which the great authors live’. Yet he 
divined with surer insight one of the reasons why his novels will survive. 
‘ My books are the history of my life—I don’t mean a vulgar photograph of 
incidents, but the psychological development of my character ’ (1875). 
The historical value of these letters transcends even their significance 
in biography. No books portray with more insight or brilliance one aspect 
of English life. It is not the life of those who are now styled the workers, for, 
except as potential supporters of conservatism, they fill no niche here. 
Nor are members of the middle class depicted in any letters. Although 
Disraeli sprang from them, he always felt that they were remote and alien. 
He did not know them. ‘ What’, he asks, in 1875, ‘ may not be expected 
from a nation that believes in Tichborne and Joanna Southcott ?’ On their 
side, the English middle class would have justly derided the affectation 
which led Disraeli to disadvise ‘prints in dining-rooms, essentially 
middle-classish and not in keeping with crimson footmen’. Only the 
statistics of ‘ Valentines distributed in the London district on the 
last day of the Saint’ and of the consequent Post Office expenditure, 
recalls a bygone foible of the mass of the people. So far, however, as the 
aristocracy is concerned, we have a succession of scenes written by a master 
of imaginative portraiture. In a famous passage in Froude’s Lord Beacons- 
field we are told that ‘ the students of English history in time to come, who 
would know what the nobles of England were like in the days of Queen 
Victoria, will read Lothair with the same interest with which they read 
Horace and Juvenal’. The same can be said of the Letters. We read how 
in May 1874 the conservative party was jeopardized in a division because 
‘our Newmarket men behaved badly, all the Gerards and Harry Chaplins 
and Co. away without pairs’ ; how in 1875 he found the Whips frightened 
because the day happened to be Cup Day at Ascot. Happily ‘ while the 
bell was ringing for the division there came in a special train and we landed 
Somerset and a crew in white coats, just in time’. The prime minister 
himself repeatedly expressed an interest in horse-racing, in order, no doubt, 
to keep pace with the activities of the Bradford family. Froude’s state- 
ment that the English aristocracy of Lothair’s time was in the zenith of 
its magnificence is illustrated by many tales of gorgeous surroundings, 
typified by such a passage as, ‘this place is sumptuous and I am well 
lodged in the State bed-chamber, trés dorée, with amber satin hangings, 
cabinets of ebony and gold and many fine pictures. The adjoining chamber, 
which is my workshop, is not less sumptuous, but is hung with tapestry.’ 
To this account (of Duncombe Park) might be added a description of 
Castle Ashby : ‘ in all its aesthetic spell and dreamlike beauty, its terraces 
and fountains and flights of angelic steps, and long avenues, and golden 
gates and the Elizabethan mansion of delicately coloured stone relieved by 
tall creepers full of parasitic grace (sic).’ As a class, this aristocracy figures 
in the letters as loyal supporters and attractive companions. Their 
public spirit was usually as beyond question as their love of sport and of 
country life. Nevertheless, their insatiable hunger for titles and places is 
in evidence again and again, and even persists after the dissolution of 1880. 
On 10 April 1880, Disraeli writes: ‘Discomfited, defeated, and, if not dis- 
graced, prostrate, by a singular anomaly and irony of fate I pass my life 
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now in exercising supreme power; making peers, creating baronets, and 
showering places and pensions on a rapacious crew.’ In 1875 he wrote that 
‘it is amusing to receive the letters I do, especially since Deaneries were in 
the market. I had no idea that I was an object of so much esteem, con- 
fidence, public and private, and respectful affection—and as nobody in the 
world, were I to die to-morrow, would give up even a dinner party, one is 
sensible of the fun of life.” That is a fine postscript to Lothair. The man, 
Disraeli, admired and understood this society ; but in order to win its 
confidence and to hold its respect, he never sacrificed his independence nor 
his belief in independence. He refused to have a title settled on his nephew 
(1876). ‘My nephew is only ten years old; his name is Coningsby; he 
must fight his way.’ 

Lord Zetland has written a short introduction, and seems to have accom- 
plished the responsible task of selection and occasional abridgement with 
judgement, though the index is quite inadequate. We are told that the 
letters to Disraeli from Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield were destroyed 
on his death. They were never intended for the eyes of strangers. 

Nor were Disraeli’s. GERALD Hurst. 


Fiirst Biilow und England, 1897-1909. By Witty Becker. (Greifswald : 
Bamberg, 1929.) 


Dr. BECKER’s book ranks with the masterly treatises of Brandenburg and 
Meinecke among the most important works on German policy before the 


war. Its four hundred pages demand careful reading, but no student of 
the period need grudge the time, for they are packed with reflections on the 
changing phases of Anglo-German relations. Though it is the writer’s first 
book, there is nothing hasty or immature about it; its origin goes back 
to 1917, when Johannes Haller’s pungent criticism of Biilow reached him 
at the front. Years of study after the return of peace have led him to 
echo and to reinforce the emphatic condemnation meted out to the fourth 
chancellor in the Tiibingen professor’s brilliant Die Aera Biilow. 

The survey falls into three parts, dealing respectively with the Baghdad 
Railway, the plan of an alliance, and the fleet. The first, which is much 
the shortest, discusses the contention that Austria was too weak a pillar 
on which to build a bridge to the East. While admitting the fragility of 
the Dual Monarchy, Dr. Becker argues that its dissolution could have been 
avoided by vigorous pressure from Berlin. Bismarck, he considers, had 
rightly preferred Austria to Russia in 1879; for only thus could the 
Russification of the Near East be averted and an unassailable position for 
Germany herself in the centre of Europe be secured. With the federaliza- 
tion of Austria and the disarming of Serbian hostility by allowing her 
access to the Adriatic the policy symbolized by the Baghdad enterprise 
might have turned out well. When, however, the Triple Entente came into 
existence, Germany lost her capacity to dictate to her ally ; for it was as 
obvious to Vienna as to Berlin that Austria was now the only reliable 
friend. The success of the policy depended on Germany’s power to shape 
it; but with her increasing isolation the control in the Near East passed 
imperceptibly into the hands of the Ballplatz. Biilow was never an 
enthusiast for the Baghdad Railway, and he failed to take the steps in 
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London and Vienna which might have transformed it from a liability into 
an asset. 

The second and by far the longest of the three sections narrates and 
analyses the negotiations for an Anglo-German alliance between 1898 and 
1901. With the exception of the termination of the secret treaty with 
Russia in 1890 no chapter of post-Bismarckian diplomacy has been so hotly 
discussed. Eckardstein’s Memoirs, published in 1920, seemed to prove that 
reiterated offers of an alliance were made from the English side, which the 
German government was crazy enough to decline. The Grosse Politik 
poured water into Eckardstein’s wine, and showed the British approaches 
to be more nebulous in character than he suggested. Eugen Fischer then 
took up the cudgels for Eckardstein in his combative work Holsteins Grosses 
Nein; but the first two volumes of the British Documents on the Origins 
of the War, edited by Gooch and Temperley, changed the situation again. 
Meinecke modified the views he had expressed in his Geschichte des Englisch- 
Deutschen Biindnisproblems, and Gerhard Ritter published Die Legende 
von der verschmahten Freundschaft Englands. 

Dr. Becker, with the same evidence before him, returns to what may 
be called the Eckardstein thesis, though he argues it far more calmly and 
judicially than Fischer. After making full allowance for Salisbury’s indif- 
ference and the lack of Cabinet authority, he maintains that an alliance in 
some shape might have been obtained on the eve and during the earliest 
stages of the South African war, when France and Russia were openly 
hostile to us and Great Britain felt her isolation keenly. The parts played 
in the great refusal by the kaiser, Biilow, and Holstein are described in 
minute detail, and the heaviest sentence is pronounced on Biilow. His 
excuse that an alliance with England involved the loss of Russia’s friend- 
ship and possibly an attack is dismissed as destitute of all reason and 
probability. Biilow’s double mistake was in overestimating Russia’s good- 
will and underestimating the flexibility of British statesmanship. Like 
Holstein he laughed at the notion that we should ever make friends with 
France and Russia, and waited for the moment when our necessities would 
compel us to pay his price. That moment never came. By 1901 Germany’s 
need was greater than ours, and by 1908 the Triple Entente stared the 
astonished Wilhelmstrasse in the face. ‘ If we were to go in for Weltpolitik 
we should have taken care not to fall out with Russia and England simul- 
taneously ; in other words, we should have given up either the Baghdad 
Railway or the naval policy.’ There is no answer to this indictment, which 
is calmly and crushingly developed through two hundred pages. 

The closing section of the volume deals with the familiar story of the 
naval rivalry, on which there is little more to be said ; for it is now generally 
recognized by competent historians that the Tirpitz policy involved the 
estrangement of Great Britain. Dr. Becker believes that Biilow’s cold 
response to our advances was in part due to his conviction that an alliance 
or working agreement with us would have vetoed the formidable fleet on 
which his master had set his heart. That is more than likely ; but it is 
difficult to understand how so clever a man could turn a deaf ear to the 
grave and reiterated warnings of Metternich till the mischief was done, all 
the more since Holstein, whom he so often followed, was himself no friend 
of the Tirpitz policy. Was it intellectual obtuseness or was it the fear 
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of losing his place? At any rate, after the Reval meeting he became 
thoroughly alarmed and spent his last year of office in vainly trying to 
reverse the engines. But Tirpitz was now in command, and Dr. Becker 
suggests that the chancellor’s resignation was partly due to his secret 
recognition of the perils of a policy which he had championed for many 
years and which he was now powerless to change. He had abandoned the 
wise Bismarckian policy of limited liability, and he left Germany weaker 
than he found her. It will be interesting to see whether Biilow’s Memoirs 
will furnish any adequate reply to the charges of his critics, of whom 
Dr. Becker is the latest and not the least formidable. G. P. Goocu. 


Bantu, Boer, and Briton. The Making of the South African Native Problem. 
By W. Mitter Macmitian. (London: Faber & Gwyer, 1929.) 


Tis work can be considered as a sequel to the author’s book, The Cape 
Colour Question, inasmuch as that dealt with the disastrous effect of the 
impact of the early Dutch colonists upon the Hottentots. After the 
Hottentots had been swept from their path, the white immigrants became 
neighbours of the more virile and more numerous Bantu tribes. Various 
writers have attempted to depict the struggle which ensued, but it is 
doubtful if any student of that era has approached his subject with such 
insight as Professor Macmillan. South Africa owes a debt to this historian 
for these painstaking studies and although his work may provoke some 
feeling among those who idealize the old Voortrekker, it cannot fail to 
stimulate the liberal thought which is now stirring in that country. 

The Union of South Africa exercises a peculiar fascination over those 
who inhabit it; its climate is exhilarating ; its wide spaces are at times 
repelling, but they have their charm; and its mineral wealth is great. 
The greater part of it is, however, very arid and it is this aridity which has 
been productive of much of the trouble. Except in the south-west and west 
of this region, agriculture is an exiguous business, the result being that 
both Boer and native became stock farmers ; and their methods, moreover, 
were for long almost equally primitive. The Bantu had for some centuries 
concentrated on the more fertile and better watered belt of country between 
Natal and Port Elizabeth and were established therein in great strength. 
The colonists soon became alive to the richness of this area and their 
land hunger at once conflicted with the needs of the Bantu. In brief the 
successive Kaffir wars were entirely an expression of the colonists’ desire 
for more and more land. 

As is well shown, the British Government cannot be acquitted of blame, 
for while we realize the difficulties of the ministers who had to decide ques- 
tions of policy on inadequate information, their lack of imagination was 
deplorable ; the British Treasury, as too often happened, was parsimoni- 
ous beyond all reason. Yet we read of £1,000,000 being spent on a Kaffir 
war when the expenditure of one-tenth of that sum, if wisely laid out, 
might have produced a condition of stability on the frontier which would 
have obviated the tragedy depicted in the history of events. 

The unwisdom of successive Governors was another factor which made 
for disaster ; not one ever seemed to grasp the essentials of the problem ; 
only one man could see the wood for the trees, and that man was Dr. Philip. 
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Governors at times listened to his advice, but they rarely acted upon it, and 
his energy gradually waned with advancing age. 

There seems to be much similarity between the history of the penetra- 
tion of the white race in uncivilized countries. In South Africa, the arena 
was comparatively small, but the general policy adopted over a long 
period was to make treaties with the native chiefs on the frontier, who thus 
engaged to return stolen stock and capture the thieves thereof. Previous 
to this any farmer who alleged that he had lost stock gathered a commando 
and went into native territory and recovered it. It did not matter very 
much from whom he collected it or even if it had really been stolen, though 
theoretically he had to follow the spoor of his missing stock. In a burst of 
intelligence this plan gave way to the treaties. 

These treaties placed the onus on potentates whose administrative 
machinery was entirely inadequate to deal with the situation. The solution 
of the difficulty was really perfectly easy : British residents with the chiefs 
and an efficient native police force, officered by Europeans. Instead of this 
natural policy, years of friction periodically culminated in a so-called war, 
and the result of each war meant the pushing back of the frontier. The 
effect of this was ever-increasing congestion of the native areas so that 
large numbers of landless natives, in sheer desperation, sought food by 
accepting serfdom among their conquerors. This was just what the colonists 
desired, for they obtained the land and a supply of cheap labour. As they 
have sown, so they have now reaped, and it is clearly shown that both the 
native and poor white problems of to-day are the direct outcome of the 
policy of their forefathers. C. W. Hostey. 














































The History of Hitchin. By Rectnatp L. Hine. 2 vols. (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1927-9.) 


Mr. Hine has used his opportunities with a diligence that deserves high 
praise. He has collected many objects of interest and rescued many 
traditions and pieces of information from oblivion. He has made his way 
through a multitude of documents, and shows a keenness of interest and 
a breadth of sympathy, not without an occasional touch of prejudice, that 
distinguishes his book from that want of life and colour that sometimes 
marks local histories. It is true that he does not cover all the ground, nor 
make all his points as clear as perhaps was possible. His story practically 
begins with Domesday, and a proper reverence for Seebohm has led Mr. 
Hine to abstain from repeating, augmenting, or criticizing the classical 
account of the Hitchin fields in the English Village Community. But he 
gives some incidental facts concerning the town that were worthy of de- 
velopment. Once or twice it is called a burh, and when we find that houses 
in Hitchin were detached portions of the somewhat distant parishes of 
Shillington and Tewin—Mr. Hine does not say definitely that these were 
the only instances—we inevitably think of mural mansions and castle-guard. 
No castle seems to have been built at Hitchin, though it was of ancient 
demesne and situated on a most important road ; yet may not these houses 
be evidence of a plan formed but not executed ? Hitchin was divided into 
Hitchin Portman and Hitchin Foreign, with separate manorial courts. 
Mr. Hine confines his study to the former. The constitutional history of 
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the town, which just failed to maintain itself as such, is interesting. The 
Balliols held the manor from William II to 1296. A fair was granted in 
1221, and a market existed in 1269, when suddenly a firma burgi of eight 
and a half marks is found being paid to the lord. This is not mentioned 
after 1290, but some houses were held by burgage tenure till 1580, though 
the government was purely manorial. Since after the Balliols the pro- 
perty has been almost continuously in the Crown, Mr. Hine has had the 
advantage, and has used it to the full, of well-kept records, and draws a 
lively picture. We may suggest that a cilicium in a list of farming apparatus 
was probably a hair-sieve for fine seeds, such as cabbage. 

The benefice first appears in Domesday as a monasterium with two 
priests. It must have been one of the ‘ old minsters’, and was probably 
collegiate. But it was granted by Henry II, if not earlier, to the nuns of 
Elstow, and a vicarage was created about 1220. It is a pity that we are 
not exactly informed as to the division of property between the appro- 
priators and the incumbent. In 1547 Henry VIII bestowed the rectory 
on Trinity College, Cambridge, who as late as 1819 were providing a 
rectorial bull. In Hitchin were two small religious houses, of which, and of 
their inmates, Mr. Hine gives a sympathetic and perhaps imaginative 
account. One was a Carmelite friary ; Hitchin was just the town to which 
the two minor orders of Friars had to resort, when the Dominicans and 
Franciscans occupied the more important. Mr. Hine, in his description 
of Carmelite life, has overlooked the fact that, as mendicants, they could 
not spend much of their time at home. The other house was a very poor 
and small Gilbertine establishment, founded as late as 1361 by the Kendale 
family, who for two generations held the manor by a grant in tail male. 
The male line died out in the second generation, but the patronage of the 
monastery remained with the heirs. The endowment had been for the most 
part outside Hitchin. The Gilbertines were succeeded by an almshouse, of 
which the account is one of the most attractive chapters of the book. While 
the church, well worthy of his study, is described in the fullest detail, 
nothing beyond casual notice is devoted to the incumbents, among whom 
were men of mark. Very different is the treatment of some of the dissenters. 
The Baptists, who, till the middle of the eighteenth century, were of 
Bunyan’s open communion type, separated from the Puritan congregation 
of the parish church in 1658 and are dwelt upon in loving detail to recent 
times. So are the Congregationalists, who found the teaching of the church 
near enough to their own to content them till the ejection of 1662. But 
Mr. Hine has not a word to say of the Presbyterians, who no doubt followed 
their ejected minister and had their share of trouble. His own heart is 
with the Friends, concerning whom he has affectionately accumulated facts 
large and small. On the other hand, Methodism is ignored. There are 
good chapters, on the poor, the roads and the turnpike trusts, the church- 
wardens’ accounts and the fire brigade. There are also notable omissions, 
especially that of education. E. W. Watson. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iv. The City. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1929.) 


‘Waar a city to loot!’ is said to have been the comment on London by 
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Field-Marshal Bliicher. This book is not so much concerned with the com- 
mercial wealth which gave rise to the remark ; but the astonishing artistic 
wealth it brings home is, of course, connected therewith. Quite half of 
what we read and see is conditioned by the Great Fire, and the thought 
naturally occurs, what would have been the result if it had happened at 
another time? If in 1466, we should have had a lot of dull late Gothic 
churches of the least inspiring period, though greatness was attained even 
then in places. If in 1566, the churches would have had a certain charm, 
difficult though it is to imagine what Elizabethan ecclesiastical building 
on a large scale would have been. If in 1766, we should have had Classical 
temples galore, and houses sadly lacking the refinement of a hundred years 
earlier. 1666, therefore, was probably a better year for the disaster than 
1466, 1566, or 1766, even if we rule out the majestic genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren. What a man he was, and what a period! Its appreciation of the 
middle ages may have been lamentable, and its Gothic details bizarre, but 
what cleverness of planning, what triumph of engineering, what revelry of 
moulding and carving! In the country church the Carolean font, font- 
cover, gallery, churchwarden’s pew, organ-case, partition-screen, sword-rest 
are generally non-existent or restored away, but here such features are 
abundant. Look at the font of St. Martin Ludgate (plate 10), the font- 
cover of All Hallows, Barking (pagan perhaps in its revelry), the church- 
warden’s pew of St. Margaret Pattens (plate 68), the organ-case of 
St. Andrew Undershaft (plate 54), the hat-stand of St. James Gareckhithe 
(plate 18). Fine monuments are here in plenty, but they are often equalled 
or excelled in other parts of the country. What a wonderful place is the 
Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, an unaltered building of 
1700-1 with its original fittings: the ‘ mantles’ of various seventeenth- 
century dates are of great beauty and interest. City halls again are a 
feature which cannot be seen elsewhere in such profusion, but most people 
never do see them. Look at the Girdlers’ (plates 61, 64), the Brewers’ 
(plate 149), the Tallow Chandlers’ (plate 156), the Vintners’ (plate 225). 
Even without St. Paul’s, the greatest masterpiece of all, the City would be 
worth a pilgrimage for its late seventeenth-century buildings. The domestic 
houses can, of course, be excelled elsewhere, but few are of greater charm 
than the Master’s House at the Temple, dating from 1667 (plate 190). 

It is natural to speak first of the post-Fire buildings, but everything 
was not destroyed in 1666. In addition to the great monuments such as 
the Temple, All Hallows Barking, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Helen 
Bishopgate, the Guildhall, there are interesting medieval remains at 
St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Olave Hart Street, St. Giles Cripplegate, and so on, 
to say nothing of the great nave of the Austin Friars, now the Dutch 
church. Elizabethan work is nobly represented by the Middle Temple Hall 
(plate 193), the early seventeenth century by St. Katharine Cree (plate 57) 
and the charming No. 17 Fleet Street (plate 202). 

The book is extraordinarily well done. I have found only one small 
mistake. The ball-flower (p. 205) is not confined to the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century : it is found earlier and later. D.H.S. Cranace. 















Short Notices 


Str AuREL STErtn’s latest book, On Alexander’s Track to the Indus 

(London: Macmillan, 1929), is marked by his usual skill in narrating his 

work of exploration on the north-west frontier of India, and its interest is 

increased by excellent photographs. The author’s travels through regions 

probably unvisited by Europeans for centuries have revealed the existence of 

many proofs of the influence of Hellenistic art ; in remote Branial (p. 93) 

the wood-carvings on the doors and pillared verandahs present many of the 

designs familiar from the Gandharan relievos and the woodwork of the 

sand-buried sites of the Tarim basin. Life in these remote regions is 
probably little changed from the times of Alexander, and Sir Aurel Stein’s 
descriptions are a valuable aid to a reconstruction of the problems which 
Alexander must have had to face. Historically of most importance is the 
effort to identify the places rendered famous by the narratives of Alexander’s 
invasion, and the greatest value must be attached to the conclusions reached 
for the first time from really extended investigations. It would be 
gratifying to be able to feel that certainty has now been obtained. But 
careful consideration induces the impression that the results achieved, 
though plausible, are unhappily based on evidence which cannot yield any 
secure outcome. Geographical description under the conditions of Alex- 
ander’s time was in any event difficult, and the accounts which have come 
down to us are deplorably deficient in that precision which is essential if 
identification is to be proved. Nor do the author’s efforts to enlist philology 
in support of his conclusions convince. The place named Bazira by Arrian, 
Beira by Curtius, is identified with ruins on the Bir-kot hill, and both names 
are derived from an original Bajira or Bayira (pp. 47, 48). There is nothing 
impossible in the derivation, but the obvious derivation of Bir-kot is from 
Vira-kotta, and, until that is shown to be implausible, it must oust-recourse 
to far-fetched conjectures. The famous Aornos is identified with the ridge 
now known as Pir-sar, the name being derived from Una, the peak (pp. 151, 
152). This involves the belief that the Greek Aornos was the representative 
of an original Avarna, which in turn would give us Una. The latter asser- 
tion need not be questioned ; Avarna might give Una, but it must be noted 
that Una could equally well come from other words, and that Avarna is 
not the most natural source. What is still more serious is that the sugges- 
tion that Aornos represents Avarna has no plausibility, for the term Avarna, 
as applied to a mountain peak, has no obvious explanation. These philo- 
logical arguments, therefore, do not help us, and for the rest it can only be 
said that the identifications, like others earlier suggested, agree with part 
of the evidence, but cannot be rendered compatible with other parts save 
by the generous use of conjecture. A. B. K. 
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Professor L. Halphen has issued a revised edition of his admirable 
Les Barbares* (Paris: Alcan, 1930) in Peuples et Civilisations : Histoire 
Générale. Besides correcting it throughout, he has added an index, a sup- 
plementary bibliography, two maps, and a ‘Conclusion’, in which he 
discusses briefly but convincingly the vexed question of the extent, time, 
and manner of the supersession of the ancient classical civilization. It need 
only be said that the book deserves its evident success. C. W. P. O. 


San Benedetto e VItalia del suo Tempo, by Luigi Salvatorelli (Bari : 
Laterza, 1929), goes over well-worn ground, but with vigour and a strong 
enthusiasm for the moral ideal set forth by St. Benedict, whose life and 
work are set in relief as the sole indication of revival, spiritual and social, 
in a singularly dark and corrupt age of Italian history. If the seed which 
Benedict planted flourished more conspicuously on foreign soil than in its 
native land, this, as the author points out, is characteristic of movements 
to which Italy has given the first impulse. Signor Salvatorelli has written 
an eloquent narrative which contains passages of vivid and picturesque 
description and includes an excellent critique of the Rule from the point 
of view of the lay historian. He emphasizes the fact so frequently stressed 
by Benedictine writers that St. Benedict did not institute an order: the 
rule was composed for a single monastery as the result of his ripe experi- 
ence, but in thus legislating he consciously provided a pattern for all 
similar foundations. Benedictinism as conceived by its founder was not 
a hierarchical institution, but a system based upon spiritual affiliation: each 
monastery was independent, but all were inspired from the same source 
and rested on the same fundamental principle, and the success of the move- 


ment was due to its combination of individual freedom with conformity to 
a common plan. A. H. T. 





The object of P. Stephanus Hilpisch’s Die Doppelkléster: Entstehung 
und Organisation (Beitrage zur. Gesch. d. alten Ménchtums u. d. Benedik- 
tinerordens, Heft 15) (Miinster in Westf: Aschendorff, 1928), in the series 
edited by the abbot of Maria Laach, is to supply a more thorough account 
of the origin and early history of double monasteries than at present exists. 
Hitherto, as the writer points out, the fullest attempt to deal with the 
subject is the article contributed by Miss Mary Bateson to the Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society in 1899, in which he finds much that needs 
revision. He recognizes the origin of the xowwvia of monks and nuns in 
Oriental monachism, primarily in alliances in which a convent of women 
sought the help of a neighbouring community of men for spiritual ministra- 
tions and temporal business. In the dumAG povaorypa which thus came into 
existence and were finally suppressed in the East early in the ninth century, 
the female was uniformly the subordinate element. In the double monas- 
teries of the West the constitution was reversed : the community of priests 
and lay brothers became an appendage to a nunnery ruled by an abbess, 
except in Spain, where the double house survived longer than elsewhere 
under the joint rule of an abbot and abbess. While Father Hilpisch 
acknowledges the undoubted connexion between the development of the 
double house in Gaul and the spread of Irish missionary influence, he ad- 


1 Ante, xiii. 457. 
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vances strong reasons against the theory which regards the institution as 
imported from Ireland. Original evidence for its existence as a feature of 
Irish religious life is, to say the least of it, weak. On the other hand, Gallic 
monks were acquainted with the widespread traditions of Eastern monastic 
customs, and relations between neighbouring convents of men and women 
were recognized by the council of Agde in 506, nearly a quarter of a century 
earlier than Justinian’s legislation against double monasteries. Further, 
while double houses in Gaul adopted observances introduced by Columban, 
such houses had been founded by Franks and Gallo-Romans for native 
inmates independently of Irish influence ; and there is a strong case for the 
theory that the double house found its footing in England from Gallic 
sources, arriving there full-fledged without the preliminary stage of associa- 
tion between neighbours. If these conclusions do not merely correct but con- 
tradict previous hypotheses, they are founded upon a more careful examina- 
tion of primary sources than has been attempted hitherto. On the later 
history of double monasteries and the double orders of which Fontévrault 
and Sempringham are conspicuous examples there is not much that is new 
to be said. The point of importance in this connexion is that the ultimate 
check to the growth of the institution in the West came, not from legislation, 
but from practical inconveniences which were especially burdensome to the 
male portion of the community. a = 


In 1910 Dr. G. G. Coulton published the first edition of Life in the Middle 
Ages, translations from six languages, for which he claimed with justice 
that it was ‘ the first attempt in English to cover Medieval Life as a whole ’. 
In this second edition (Cambridge: University Press, 1928-30), which is 
broken up into four compact volumes, there is a good deal added, the whole 
is rearranged, and a few necessary corrections are made. His selections 
run from the dark ages to Sir Thomas More, though not to Erasmus. They 
are arranged, though it has been impossible to draw a strict line of distine- 
tion, as extracts relating to religion, folklore, and superstition, to chronicles, 
science, and art, to men and manners, and to monks, friars, and nuns. 
Every story has its point and the illustrations are admirable. Perhaps it 
might have been well to point out how much was borrowed by the middle 
ages from decadent antiquity, for no one doubted the word of Pliny or 
Aelian. But none of us, though we may miss pet stories of our own, will 
venture to criticize the choice that Dr. Coulton has made from his wonderful 
breadth of reading. E. W. W. 


Mr. D. W. Hunter Marshall, in The Sudreys in Early Viking Times 
(Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie, 1929), handles in brief fashion, but on the basis 
of much careful reading of the original authorities, some five or six 
vexed points in the early history of the Hebrides. The general outcome of 
his essay is that he is inclined to date the time of organized Viking rule in 
the Hebrides a good deal later than is commonly assumed. The early 
references to the Gall-Gaidil, which have figured a good deal in the dis- 
cussion of this question, belong probably to the history of Ireland or of 
Galloway, rather than to the Hebrides. Olaf of Dublin is not the same 
person as Olaf the White of Norse tradition. Harold Fairhair only made 
one expedition to the Western Islands and that towards the end of his reign. 
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Asbiorn Skeria-Blesi and the other earls mentioned in Droplaugarsona Saga 
never bore sway in the Hebrides. Theauthor incidentally throws a good deal 
of light on the very difficult problem of the reliability of the very obscure 
authorities, Norse and Gaelic, for this period. A. M. 





The new series, Collana Storica Sabauda, which aims at giving the general 
reader a history of the house of Savoy in the form of consecutive biographies, 
is fortunate in its first volume, Umberto Biancamano (Turin: Paravia, 
1929), by Professor F. Cognasso. This excellent little book, furnished with 
charming photographs of documents and localities, gives a lucid and inter- 
esting account of the first two centuries of the house of Savoy until the 
death of Humbert III. It represents the latest research, discusses the 
difficult problems with critical acumen, and is the best brief synthetic 
work on the period. In the useful map it should be noted that Pierre- 
Chatel, Rossillon (misspelt Roussillon), and Coise have been misplaced : 
the first two are in Bugey, and Coise is just south of the Isére. Blonay 
should be just north of Vevey. C. W. P. O. 





In a monograph entitled Verfassungsgeschichte Londons, 1066-1263 
(Bethefte zur Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Professor Dr. H. Aubin, No. xv) (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 
1929), Dr. Martin Weinbaum has published a useful study of all the most 
important documents bearing on this difficult period of the history of 
London. Special praise may be awarded to him for his work upon the 
eyres of the years 1221 and 1226 and the records connected with them, 
in which he has thrown some new light on the important manuscript 
Add. MS. 14252, which Miss Bateson described and discussed in this 
Review.! His conclusion is that the volume contains the materials prepared 
for the case to be put forward at the eyre of 1221. His treatment of the 
relations between the Crown and the city in the early part of the reign of 
Henry III is cautious and ingenious, and almost always convincing ; though 
it must be allowed that it breaks off a little suddenly and without any 
notice to the reader, who suddenly finds himself plunging into new matter. 
All of Dr. Weinbaum’s critical remarks are interesting ; he wisely notes 
that it is easy to forget that in the two centuries of which he writes the 
number of men fit for important positions was small, and that it is idle to 
attempt to draw sharp distinctions when we find the same man acting at 
one time in what we should consider different capacities. Or again, it is 
pleasant to find him protesting against attempts to decide exactly what is 
meant by such vague descriptions as ‘ probi et discreti homines’. Here and 
there one notes little points which suggest some unfamiliarity with English 
institutions. The author seems to have missed the distinction between the 
two methods of ‘ blanching ’, and to have failed to see that actual money 
paid in was always ‘ blanched ’ by a deduction fixed by an assay of a sample, 
while sums which only entered into the account were ‘ blanched’ by the 
deduction of 1s. in the pound ; and it may be doubted whether the ‘ dos’ 
of Marjory Viel was really ‘ die in die Ehe gebrachte Mitgift ’, and not the 
dower due to her from her husband’s lands and goods on his death. And 
there are other small points open to attack, though none which impair the 
1 Ante, xvii. 
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general value of the book. It is, like too many monographs, not easy 
reading, and assumes a high level of knowledge in the student, and a great 
power of attention ; yet there are many pages in which Dr. Weinbaum shows 
that he can write clearly and well and escape from his materials ; and the 
summary of his conclusions at the end of the book is a welcome clue to the 
meaning of the earlier pages. C. G. C. 


M. Henri Waquet has prepared an excellent edition of Suger’s Vie de 
Louis VI le Gros for the series ‘ Les classiques de l’histoire de France au 
Moyen Age’ (Paris: Champion, 1929). Augustus Molinier’s standard edition, 
which appeared in 1887, has long been out of print. M. Waquet’s task has 
naturally been facilitated by Molinier’s work. He notes a later Vatican 
manuscript, not used by Molinier, and is more sceptical than his predecessor 
about the text interspersed in Mazarin MS. 2017. The introduction, notes, 
index, and translations leave nothing to be desired. F. M. P. 


In The Guilds of Dublin (London: Benn, 1929) Dr. John J. Webb, who 
is already known as author of works on Irish municipal and industrial 
history, has made a welcome addition to the literature of gild life and 
organization. The original records of the later merchant gild of Dublin 
together with those of one of the craft gilds, the Feltmakers, perished in the 
destruction in 1922 of the Irish Record Office whither they had been re- 
moved for greater safety (!), but fortunately transcripts of the former by 
Sir J. T. Gilbert and William Monck Mason and of the latter by Dr. Webb 
himself had been taken, and with the records of other craft gilds, preserved 
at Trinity College and elsewhere, and the city archives, calendared, and in 
part published in full by Gilbert, provide ample materials for a study of the 
city gilds. Their story is in the main told by extracts from these records 
with connecting narrative. Difficult problems of arrangement in the case 
of the craft gilds have not been surmounted without certain repetitions, 
some of which might have been avoided. A more serious flaw is the author’s 
failure to bring out clearly the distinction between the fifteenth-century gild 
of the art of merchants incorporated by Henry VI in 1451, which excluded 
craftsmen, and the older merchant gild in which they were included. 
According to Gross, there was no genetic connexion between the two. The 
criticism of Gross’s definition of the merchant gild as ‘ the department of 
town administration whose duty it was to maintain and regulate the trade 
monopoly ’, on the ground that the later gild at Dublin was a distinct corpora- 
tion, is beside the point, since the definition applies only to the original 
merchant gilds, not to the later mercantile companies. Of minor matters, 
‘somes ’ in the extract on p. 20 seems hardly likely to be the contraction 
for summons found in the manuscript, and ‘ plegyt’ on p. 22 means 
* pledged ’ not ‘ pleaded ’, as there stated. There are fair indexes of sub- 
jects and names, but the reader should not have been asked to subtract 
four from each number in them owing to a change of foliation of the book 
after they had been made. J. T. 


Monsieur A.-E. Sayous’ Le Commerce des Européens a Tunis, depuis le 
XII* siécle jusqu’d la fin du XVI* (Bibliothéque d’Histoire Coloniale, 
publié par l’Académie des Sciences Coloniales.) (Paris: Société d’éditions 
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géographiques, maritimes, et coloniales, 1929), brings together a certain 
amount of evidence to illustrate the story of Italian and French trade with 
Tunis. The bulk of the evidence, and most of the story, have long been 
familiar to the readers of the monumental works of Schaube, Mas-Latrie, and 
Heyd (the last of which is mentioned in the bibliography in its first German 
edition and dismissed as ‘ antiquated’). Nevertheless, the book will serve 
a useful purpose as a study parallel, and in its later chapters supplementary, 
to the treatises and collections of documents dealing with the Mediterranean 
region as a whole. M. Sayous has also attempted a description of the com- 
mercial and financial technique of the trade between Tunis and Southern 
Europe. This has led him to a number of familiar topics, such as the nature 
and the ramifications of the societas and the contract of commenda, the ‘ sea 
loan ’, the early insurance, the bill of exchange. A great deal of what the 
writer says on these subjects is quite useful, but very little of it is new: 
this is only natural considering how much has been done by the lawyers 
and historians connected with the Zeitschrift fiir d. ges. Handelsrecht. 
Moreover, M. Sayous seems to neglect the more recent books. 
Professor Silberschmidt’s views should have been derived from his recent 
Teilhaberschaft und Beteilung ; while Schmidt-Rimplez’s book on commission 


trade in medieval Germany would have suggested useful parallels for the 
Mediterranean world. M. P. 







The municipal archives of Ghent open a series of publications on the 
sea canals of this city with a valuable and prettily illustrated little book by 
J. Boes on De Lieve, eerste kunstmatige verbinding tusschen Gent en de Zee 
(Ghent : Siffer, 1929). It is a good specimen of co-operation between social 
history and local antiquarian research. First dug out in the middle of the 
thirteenth century when many other Flemish inland towns sought canal 
connexion with the sea at least indirectly through the Zwin, the Lieve was, 
through privilege of Countess Margareta, both an exclusive and a toll-free 
artery of traffic, unconnected with any other intermediate watercourse and 
reserved to the citizens of Ghent, who might well have given it its loving 
name accordingly (instead of speculating on the ‘ opwelling van trots’ re- 
sponsible for the name the author should have noticed the medieval ten- 
dency to personification in the names of artificial waterways). We note the 
fact that it has been possible to ascertain the exact dates of the first construc- 
tion from the records of the negotiations between the city and the owners of 
the soil through which the canal wastorun. A chapter on the geography of the 
canal, where the diminutive dimensions strike the modern reader most, is 
followed by careful investigation of its economic and legal administration. 
While legally full property and jurisdiction, subject to the duty of con- 
serving embankments, was granted the schepenen of Ghent with respect to 
the waterway, economically both the use of the ground of the embankments 
and the levy of the canal fees (spui- en rabotgelden) were in medieval manner 
farmed out to private persons, the chief of whom, the pachter van de Lieve, 
was a wealthy farmer who had not only the right of sub-letting, but in 
prominent cases was also the appointee of the city for the exercise of its 
jurisdiction. A 300 per cent. rise of these fees is the only indication of the 
growing traffic of the fourteenth century, the period of the big imports of 
English wool for the draperies of Ghent and Flanders generally. Soon after 
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the whole traffic of the Zwin began to decay. In the sixteenth century a 


new canal, the Sasschevaart, began to divide and draw off the care of the 
municipality. C. B. 


The third volume of Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’s Con- 
stitutional History, by Ch. Petit-Dutaillis and Georges Lefebvre (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1929), will be warmly welcomed by all students 
of the early English constitution. It contains admirable summaries by 
M. Lefebvre of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century parliamentary and 
administrative history, preceded by an attractive essay from the master 
hand of M. Petit-Dutaillis upon the nature of the medieval English kingship. 
None the less a word of warning is necessary. The édition frangaise of 
Stubbs’s third volume, to which these studies were originally attached, 
appeared in 1927, and much work has been done since then which finds 
no place here, though it is true that Professor Powicke, who edits the 
translation, has added references to most of it. This pardonable defect, 
together with the less excusable omission to make use of Professor Pluck- 
nett’s older work, may be the reason why the book, taken as a whole, 
conveys a vague impression that before the death of Edward II Stubbs’s 
interpretation is nearly always unsatisfactory, while after it he is very 
seldom wrong. It is only fair to add that in M. Petit-Dutaillis’s opinion 
M. Lefebvre ‘ has even reinstated certain of Stubbs’s views’, notably no 
doubt his insistence on the unique importance of the county court, though 
the ‘even’ is characteristic. Yet not all English specialists would now 
agree that ‘ the barons never thought of any one but themselves ’ or, con- 
versely, that ‘from Edward III’s reign onwards . . . Stubbs’s account 
regains full credit’. Again, Liebermann’s ‘memoir’ on The National 
Assembly in the Anglo-Saxon Period ought to have been modified by Pro- 
fessor Chadwick’s work, and it was Westminster, not London, which was 
becoming the capital of England in the later fourteenth century. Both 
writers abound in illuminating French analogies, but though the continental 
standpoint is fresh and interesting, the view obtained is sometimes 
slightly out of focus: this is particularly noticeable in M. Petit-Dutaillis’s 
brilliant essay, with its insistence on the thaumaturgical aspect and despotic 
character of English kings. The translation is competent throughout, if 
undistinguished ; there are perhaps half a dozen misprints in all, but they 
are not misleading. Subject to these minor criticisms the book is a much- 
needed, and at times a stimulating, survey of the state of knowledge three 
or four years ago. With Dr. Powicke’s unobtrusive hints for further reading, 
it should long be indispensable. A. B.S. 


A Belgian Franciscan, Dr. C. Borromée Vandewalle, has put together 
into a volume (Reckheim (Limbourg) : Couvent des Fréres Mineurs, 1929) 
the articles on Roger Bacon dans I’ Histoire dela Philologie which he published 
in volumes xi and xii of La France Franciscaine. Confined to the printed 
texts, but omitting their discussion of Hebrew, the body of the work is an 
analysis of Bacon’s writings on the subject of language, particularly the 
Opus Maius and the Greek Grammar. There is nothing startling in the con- 
clusion (p. 70), already formulated in 1902 by Ewald Fliigel in a brief study 
with the same title (Philosophische Studien, xix. 164-92), that Bacon was 
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a forerunner of the Renaissance, nor in the admission (p. 125) that ‘ the 
influence of Bacon on the philological movement of the following centuries 
was inconsiderable’. Four appendixes, directed chiefly against Father 
Mandonnet, treat of disputed questions respecting the biography and writ- 
ings of Bacon ; a fifth discusses more broadly the personality of the friar. 
The author’s background is not always adequate. Thus he thinks (p. 95) 
that John of Salisbury knew Greek, and (p. 44) that Daniel of Morley 
brought Greek manuscripts to England from Spain. He is at the same time 
capable of rash generalizations, such as the statement (pp. 198 f.) ‘ that 
outside of the treatises of Bacon and those of Master Peter whom he cites, 
the whole thirteenth century produced no book of value on alchemy’. He 
also tends to strain the evidence for the influence exerted by the Oxford 
school of the thirteenth century on Southern Italy and thereby on Italian 
humanism (pp. 36, 126 f.). The ample bibliography is disfigured by many 
printer’s errors, particularly in German titles. C. H. H. 






The eighth fasciculus of Roger Bacon’s Opera hactenus inedita (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1928) is edited, with an introduction, by Father Ferdinand 
Delorme from the manuscript (406) of Amiens. It contains the Quaestio 
supra Libros quatuor Physicorum Aristotelis (i. e. the first four books) and 
represents—possibly in a reportatio revised by the author—lectures de- 
livered by Bacon when he was a young M.A. at Paris, at some date not 
far from 1250, and before he joined the Franciscans. Bacon does not, like 
Aquinas in his Commentaries, follow the text of Aristotle in full detail, but 
discusses the successive questions rather more freely as they arise. In the 
course of the lectures he shows a very wide acquaintance with the Aristo- 
telian corpus, and it is interesting to learn from a note by Mr. Steele that 
the quotations from the De Anima are from a version not otherwise known. 
Those who have not the leisure to read Bacon in full, but may wish to 
examine his treatment of special points, will find some useful references in 
Father Delorme’s introduction. W.H. V. R. 





Father Francis Pelster’s edition of Thomas de Sutton’s Quaestiones de 
Reali Distinctione inter Essentiam et Esse (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1929) 
belongs to the series of Opuscula et Textus, Series Scholastica, vol. v, in 
which several small works, belonging roughly to the same period, have 
already been published. Thomas of Sutton was an English Dominican, 
born about 1260 and first heard of, as a student at Oxford, about 1292. 
He followed in a general way the doctrines of Aquinas, but was influenced 
also by Aegidius Romanus and others. About his known works and the 
manuscripts Father Pelster supplies information in his preface, and adds 
a short bibliography. The question debated by Sutton, though familiar to 
the men of his age, is highly technical. It is nowhere propounded in exactly 
the same terms by Aquinas, and the nature of his views is still open to 
dispute. It was after his death that the controversy became acute, with 
Siger of Brabant among the notable figures on one side, and Aegidius 
Romanus on the other. Sutton writes in the ordinary style of a Quaestio 
Disputata, marshalling a catalogue of arguments hostile to his own position, 
and then answering them to his own satisfaction. W. H. V. R. 
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Mr. F. L. Critchlow has rendered a good service to historians by his very 
spirited translation of the Catalan text of Bernard Desclot’s Chronicle of the 
Reign of King Pedro III of Aragon, 1276-85 (Princeton: University 
Press, 1928). Perhaps no king honoured with the name of the Great is so 
little generally known as the warrior Pedro III, the conqueror of the island 
of Sicily from Charles of Anjou, and the victor over Philip III of France, 
when he led a large French army in the so-called Crusade against Aragon 
in 1285. Mr. Critchlow has not given us the whole of the Chronicle, which 
goes back as early as the eleventh century, but he has translated the most 
important part of the work, the tale of the nine years’ reign of Pedro III, a 
period for which the author seems to have had excellent sources of informa- 
tion, and in some cases at least personal knowledge. The translation 
appears to do full justice to a most absorbing narrative ; the language is 
sufficiently archaic to give a feeling of reality, without being in any way 
affected. The story is extraordinarily vivid, especially the account of the 
abortive duel arranged between Pedro and Charles of Anjou, the escape 
of his brother Jayme, clad in a fur-trimmed white cloak, from the castle of 
Perpignan through the castle drain, and the siege of Gerona. But the whole 
book is a romance, told in dramatic style with long speeches put into the 
mouths of the principal characters, and full of details of dress, of action, and 
of manners; a most valuable picture of the period. The introduction 
tells of the use already made of this chronicle by Zurita in the sixteenth 
century, Cervera in the seventeenth, and Amari in the nineteenth. The 
only translations of the text seem to have been one in French by Buchon, 
and in Italian by Moisé, neither very complete ; so that the present work 
supplies a very real need. Unfortunately, Mr. Critchlow has been unable 
to throw any light on the author himself, though he conjectures that he 
must have been an eyewitness of some of the events which he describes so 
graphically and minutely ; only one reference, however, is made in the 
text itself to what Desclot has seen with his own eyes (p. 327), and he does 
not hesitate to narrate with considerable detail events which took place in 
the opposite camp. It would have been interesting had the introduction 
told us a little more about the actual manuscript, the style of the writing, 
the method of dating, and so forth. Though there are some careful notes, 
a fuller treatment of the question of reliability might have been added. 

E. C. L. 


The events and political circumstances which led the papacy to migrate 
to and remain at Avignon are briefly expounded by Dr. Elisabeth Kraack 
in Rom oder Avignon? Die rémische Frage unter den Papsten Clemens V und 
Johannes XXII, one of the Marburger Studien zur dilteren deutschen 
Geschichte (Marburg: Elwert, 1929). This learned compilation is a useful 
summary and index of the literature, especially as regards the various 
tentatives for a return to Rome ; but its scope is somewhat narrow, and 
it does not throw fresh light on ‘ the Roman question ’. Go we Ga 


Dr. G. H. Fowler’s Rolls from the Office of the Sheriff of Beds. and Bucks., 
1332-4 (Aspley Guise : Beds. Historical Record Society, 1929), is the third 
volume of the Quarto Series of the Society’s ‘ Memoirs ’, and is issued jointly 
with the Bucks. Archaeological Society. It seems a pity that so large a 
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format was chosen, as there is only one plate, which might have been folded. 
Both rolls have already been described in this Review.’ From the Roll of 
Writs Received only selected entries are given (but the selection is ample), 
the writs being roughly classified according to their nature: the Roll of 
the County Court is printed in full. The classification of the writs is 
unsatisfactory, because they are sometimes arranged by the stage in the 
process and at other times by the nature of the action. A commentary is 
added which will enable the unlearned reader to get some idea of the nature 
of legal process in the fourteenth century, and of the volume of business 
which fell to the sheriff and his staff. The book is thus of far more than 
local value and should be widely studied. Dr. Fowler does not seem to have 
noticed the small collection of precepts issued by Edmund Stonor as sheriff 
of Oxford and Berks. in 1377-8? to the bailiffs of the hundreds, which would 
suggest an answer to the question he asks (p. 13) as to the service of the 
writs. And his conjecture of sans seel for sous seel in the oath of the sheriff 
(p. 2) seems inconsistent with the passage he quotes (p. 12) from the Rolls 
of Parliament in 1338. It may also be suggested that affor’ (p. 6), which he 


explains as afforcietur, should really be affer’ and relate to the affearing of 
the amercement. C.J. 








In Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century (New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1929) Mr. Lynn Thorndike has put together a number 
of studies, most of which have previously appeared in learned periodicals, 
on scientific and philosophic writers of the fifteenth century. The authors 
with whom he deals are mainly Italian; their works are mainly unpub- 
lished ; and his study of them is undertaken with the object of reducing 
to smaller proportions the intellectual outcome of the Italian Renaissance. 
He takes in turn the fields of medicine, astronomy, and philosophy, usually 
giving a close analysis of the works of particular writers or groups of writers, 
and publishing extracts from them as appendixes ; and his method consists 
of reassessments of reputation, and in particular of questioning the con- 
tributions to knowledge attributed to prominent figures such as Nicholaus 
Cusanus and Regiomontanus. Yet one may be permitted a doubt whether 
the survival of a medieval and scholastic outlook in minor writings (valuable 
though it may be in supplying background) disproves the common view 
that human intellect was making rapid advance under the leadership of 
the greater humanists of late fifteenth-century Italy. Of Mr. Thorndike’s 
chapters, much the most interesting from the historical point of view 
is that reprinted, in revised form, from the Political Science Quarterly, xli, 
on Lippo Brandolini’s dialogue on the comparative advantages of the 
republican state as typified by Florence, and the monarchical as illustrated 
by Hungary under the rule of Matthias Corvinus. H. H. E. C. 


Mr. Malcolm Letts has produced a very attractive edition of the Diary 
of Jérg von Ehingen (London: Milford, 1929). The translation is good, and 
the pictures are admirably reproduced in collotype. Jérg belonged to a 
prominent Swabian family, and as a boy was attached to the court of Duke 
Sigismund of Tyrol. In the course of the years 1453-8 he seems to have 
visited the Holy Land and most of the courts of Europe. He took part in 


1 Ante, xliii. 21-32. 2 Stonor Letters and Papers iv. 166. 
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a Portuguese expedition to Ceuta, where he fought a single combat with 
an infidel, and in a Spanish expedition against the Moors of Granada. 
These things are simply and very briefly related in the Diary, which occupies 
no more than twenty pages of print. The portraits of the nine kings whom 
he visited on his travels are generally regarded as the most valuable part 
of the book. They are undoubtedly interesting and skilfully drawn ; but 
it seems very questionable whether they have any value as portraits. With 
one exception they all appear to have been drawn from the same model, 
and garnished out with heraldic devices to differentiate them. This is borne 
out from discrepancies between the portraits and historical descriptions of 
the kings. John of Navarre is depicted with short black hair ; actually it 
was red. The picture represents Afonso of Portugal as clean-shaven, but 
he is described as having ‘a strong black beard’ and ‘all his body was 
very hairy’. The Henry VI bears little or no resemblance to the famous 
portrait at Eton College. The exception is the so-called portrait of Ladislas 
Postumus. This is entirely different in character from the others, and sug- 
gests a pasticcio of the early years of the sixteenth century. The head is 
almost certainly copied from that of Lewis (likewise king of Hungary and 
Bohemia) as a boy in the large family group of Maximilian I, Mary of 
Burgundy, and their children by Bernhard Strigel in the State Museum at 
Vienna. The idea of the figure with the arms and cherub has much in 
common with the well-known woodcuts of the ancestors of Maximilian by 
Hans Bergkmair. The pattern of the stuff of which the gown is made is 
a commonplace with artists of the Nuremberg School, going back as far as 
Wolgemut but scarcely as far as 1457. A. L. P. 


Seventy-two years ago David Friedrich Strauss painted that portrait 
of Ulrich von Hutten as the earnest Reformer, accomplished humanist, and 
champion of liberty and of German nationalism, which passed, even among 
historians, as the authentic likeness until Paul Kalkoff demolished the 
image within the last decade. With vast learning and with almost inex- 
plicable passion Kalkoff wrote two large books to prove that the romanti- 
cally idealized knight was nothing but a debauchee, a stealer of manuscripts, 
a blackmailer, a highway robber, a traitor, and a rebel, with no policy for 
reform of church or state except a sacrilegious war on the clergy. From the 
large controversial literature arising in discussion of this attack nothing 
better has emerged than Hajo Holborn’s Ulrich von Hutten (Leipzig : 
Quelle und Mayer, 1929). With erudition almost equal to Kalkoff’s, and 
with a far more sober judgement, Herr Holborn shows that the Franconian 
knight was neither the miles Christi glorified by Strauss nor the ‘ freveler, 
frecher Mensch ’ denounced by Kalkoff, but that his wayward and fervent 
mind combined a capacity for disinterested devotion to a great cause with 
much moral laxity. Starting as a humanist he derived from Tacitus that 
ideal of German freedom, love of which was henceforth the one consistent 
and noble element in a life stained with some vices and with several crimes. 
Long before he knew of Luther he had set out to free his land from the 
Roman tyranny as manifested both in the Roman law and in the papal rule. 
While contributing effectively to the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, he 
tried to draw Reuchlin and Erasmus into his anti-clerical campaign. Feail- 
ing to do this, he turned fiercely against them both to embrace the cause 
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of Luther. His hopes for a great German rebellion, which rose to the 
highest point at the Diet of Worms, were frustrated by the astute measures 
of Aleander and Glapion. In the agony of his disappointment was born 
that wonderful lyric, ‘Ich hab’s gewagt mit Sinnen’, which is now his chief 
title to fame ; and of the same agony was born the conspiracy with Sickingen 
to exterminate the higher clergy, which is now his chief title to infamy. 
All this and much else of great interest is set forth by Herr Holborn in a 
work which, notwithstanding its brevity, is likely to prove for many years 
to come the definitive estimate of a singularly tragic personality. P. S. 


In Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622 (Phila- 
delphia : University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929), Mr. Matthias A. Shaaber 
surveys the extensive pamphlet and broadside literature printed before the 
appearance of the first English newspaper, and containing anything which 
may be called news. He classifies some hundreds of titles, with running 
commentary, under headings of which ‘ Official News ’, ‘ Popular News’, 
‘Translated News’ are three, and later extracts such evidence as the 
literature itself contains about its authors and methods of publication. 
Within its quite definite limitations of method, purpose, and general 
historical knowledge the book is very useful. Its title, as Mr. Shaaber 
points out, may prove misleading, for the literature with which he deals 
“had nothing to do, directly, with the origin or form of the first English 
newspaper ’. When he continues his study, as he promises to do, one hopes 
that he will be able to tell us something about the provenance of the news- 
letters among the State Papers, Foreign, of the period. J. E.N. 





Three publications of the University of California Press (Berkeley : 
1929) illustrate Spanish life and administration in the New World. The 
best side of these appears in Dr. J. A. Leonard’s pleasant and discursive 
account of Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora, a Mexican savant of the 
seventeenth century. Siguenza, who was born in Mexico and never visited 
Europe, was both a man of affairs and a scholar of many-sided culture, 
a theologian, a student of native Indian tongues, a prolific versifier after 
the fashion of his famous uncle Luis de Géngora, an astronomer who com- 
bated the woful auguries of his clerical brethren concerning the comet of 
1680, a historian who risked his life in saving the archives from fire during 
the bread riots of 1692, of which he gives a valuable narrative. The book 
incidentally illustrates the superior attitude assumed by the European 
Spaniard towards the Creole, and also the feeling of the Indians towards their 
Spanish masters, Creole and European alike. In digging a drainage canal 
Siguenza found, on the site of Cortes’ historic defeat in 1521, ‘ many tiny 
figures of clay, representing Spaniards, all either pierced by knives and 
lances . . . or with signs of blood on their throats as if they had been cut... 
many of them recently thrown there . . . proof positive that the Indians 
utterly abominate us’. 

The reasons for this hostile attitude of the Indians, the complicated 
nature of the unprecedented ‘ native’ problem which faced the Spanish 
authorities, and the various attempts of the Crown to reconcile the claims 
of the conquistadores with just treatment of the natives are fully treated 
in The Encomienda in New Spain, forced native labour in the Spanish 
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Colonies, 1492-1550, by L. B. Simpson, a work based upon research and 
fortified by copious references to authorities. ‘ The chief torment (of the 
Spaniards) was hunger.’ Native labour, which meant forced labour, was 
necessary to their existence, and was further necessary if the Crown was to 
draw revenue from these trans-Atlantic ‘Kingdoms’. In consequence 
Charles V, who desired to treat his Indian ‘ vassals’ as free men, ‘ was 
forced into a devious and equivocal course’: and Mendoza, first viceroy 
of New Spain, wrote to his successor, ‘ after sixteen years in this govern- 
ment I could swear that I am more confused than at the beginning’. The 
historian to-day may well be cautious in judgement. In two matters 
further guidance would be valuable. No definition is here given of the 
term encomienda except that of Solérzano, who describes the later ‘ Re- 
formed Encomienda ’ which signified only the right to receive the poll-tax 
(tributo), forbade personal service and obliged the encomendero to inhabit 
a stone house in the capital of the province, only visiting his encomienda 
to collect this tax. Solérzano defends this latter form of the encomienda 
and condemns as unjust the earlier form which is treated and on the whole 
commended in this work. Again, although Solérzano does not mention 
land, some phrases in this book might give, doubtless unintentionally, the 
impression that the encomienda meant or included landed property. A word 
is due to the temperate and fair treatment of Las Casas: his exaggerations 
and indiscretions receive justice, as well as his zeal in defence of the Indians. 
A warm welcome is due to the translation by Miss L. E. Fisher of the not 
easily accessible document Ordenanza . .. de . . . Intendentes (Madrid, 1784) 
which gave a new constitution to the viceroyalty of New Spain. The three 
hundred and six sections of this Ordinance fill more than two-thirds of her 
book, The Intendant System in Spanish America. The four introductory 
chapters, based upon research among manuscripts and printed documents, 
contain an accumulation of information and of comment by various 
authorities, but hardly a clear and compact account of the actual working 
of the new system, probably owing to the lack of adequate records. Official 
and semi-official terms are rightly either left untranslated or added to the 
translation in brackets in their Spanish form, with one exception. The 
reader who halts over ‘ The estates of Oaxaca and Atlisco ’ will find in the 
original document Estados, with a capital initial. A small omission in so 
valuable a piece of work ! F. A. K. 


Miss I. A. Wright’s researches in the Archives of the Indies at Seville 
have borne excellent fruit in Spanish Documents concerning English Voyages 
to the Caribbean, 1527-1568 (London: Hakluyt Society, 1929). Here in 
the words of the Spanish officials themselves are set out their dealings with 
the English navigators. The earlier documents reveal a glimpse of the still 
unidentified English ship which sailed into Santo Domingo harbour in 1527, 
was received with a cannon-shot and sailed away, to disappear from history. 
For allowing the interloper to escape the local magistrates were reprimanded 
by the Emperor Charles V. The other documents deal with the trading 
ventures of John Hawkins and of Lovell, who mostly contrived to evade 
legal prohibition and sell their negroes and other goods, with the connivance 
or permission of the Spanish authorities. Miss Wright, in a lucid and 
satisfying introduction, points out that the documents generally confirm 
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the English sources and prove ‘ that at San Juan de Ulloa (in 1568) Hawkins 
was—precisely as he claimed that he was—the victim of unconscionable 
treachery ’. Hawkins himself appears as no less astute than enterprising, 
“a great servitor of the Majesty of King Philip, whom I served when he 
was King of England ’, he assures a Spanish governor. F. A. K. 





A cordial welcome may be predicted for Professor Edgar Prestage’s 
little monograph on Afonso de Albuquerque (Watford: privately printed, 
1929). Students of the subject will feel assured that the work is based 
upon a full knowledge of the sources, including the latest Portuguese pub- 
lications ; while the career of the greatest man that ever left Lisbon for 
India is a perennial topic of interest. Had Albuquerque done no more than 
capture Goa and turn it into the fortified head-quarters of the Portuguese 
in the East, he would have won lasting fame; but in addition he seized 
Malacca, thus securing the control of its straits, and Ormuz, the key to 
the Persian Gulf. Only the failure of his efforts to take Aden, and thus 
dominate the Red Sea traffic, prevented the realization of his grand scheme 
for diverting the spice trade from its accustomed channels through Syria 
and Egypt and making it a complete monopoly of the Portuguese. As it 
was, he won for his country a firm territorial basis for its Eastern empire, 
and did much to establish its administration on suitable lines ; and all this 
he effected in the short period of six years and in the teeth of the greatest 
difficulties, for some of which, it is true, his own fierce temper was respon- 
sible. He was inadequately supported by his royal master, intrigued 
against and thwarted by his subordinates, and perpetually harassed by 
want of men and money. At last, worn out by his exertions, he sailed 
from Ormuz to Goa, and reached the latter place only in time to expire 
before he could be carried ashore. On the way he had ‘ heard that he had 
been superseded by an opponent, and that the officials he had sent home 
to be punished had returned to occupy high posts’. Such was the reward 
he received from the king whom he had served so well. It is only fitting 


that posterity should make him some amends by recognizing his greatness 
and perpetuating his fame. 


The new volume of the Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, No. LI 
(London : Stationery Office, 1929), is vol. viii of the List of Early Chancery 
Proceedings. It covers the chancellorship of Audley from his elevation to 
the peerage in 1538 to the end of his office in 1544 and includes between 
five and six thousand cases. There are still a number of cases, though not 
many—cases of forcible entry and forcible ouster, &c.—which one imagines 
that litigants would have taken before the Star Chamber later in the 
century, and one or two cases, such as a case concerning an assembly to 
resist a warrant of the peace (p. 31), of a definite Star Chamber character, 
judging from an Elizabethan standpoint. Two and possibly three cases 
concern decrees of the council in the west (pp. 25,72, 160), and deserve notice 
because practically nothing is known of the proceedings of this council. 
A few cases (e. g. pp. 32, 72, 206, 220, 228) refer to the council in the 
marches of Wales, and one curious case (p. 39) concerns a bargain of 
children’s primers published on the authority of Thomas Cromwell and 
likely to fall in price on his attainder. But perhaps the most interesting 
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case is that of Archbishop Cranmer v. Edward, son and heir of John Shurley, 
for refusal of marriage with Elizabeth Cranmer, defendant being complain- 
ant’s ward in right of the manor of Isfield (p. 42). Who was this Elizabeth 
Cranmer ? Some one should look at the case and inform us. J. E. N. 















To students of Scottish history, and indeed to students of the sixteenth 
century, Dr. Janet MacGregor’s book on The Scottish Presbyterian Polity 
(Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1926) will be of real help. In her study of 
the origins of Scottish presbyterianism, the author challenges both the 
claim of the men of 1560 that they drew their inspiration solely from the 
New Testament and the common opinion that in actual fact the makers of 
the Scottish church measured everything by the Genevan rule. Miss Mac- 
Gregor examines in turn the settlement of 1560, the developments of the 
years 1560-74, and the completion of the constitution between 1574 and 
1592. Her method is to examine the careers of the fathers of the Scottish 
church, to analyse the constitutions of the various churches, at home and 
abroad, with which they were associated, and finally to determine what 
elements in the Scottish presbyterian polity may be attributed to borrow- 
ings from without. Her conclusions are these. The constitution of 1560 
owed less to Geneva than is supposed ; the framework of the system of the 
church courts came from France; democratic elements were introduced 
from the refugee churches of a’Alasco and Pullain and from the Hessian 
church of Lambert. The developments of 1560-74 were French rather than 
Genevan in origin. It was only at the time when the reformers, led by 
Andrew Melville, replaced the superintendent by the presbytery as a link 
between the assembly and the congregations that the minister and the 
elder were exalted at the expense of the simple member and a Genevan 
hierarchy was created. The superintendent, incidentally, is shown to have 
had his counterpart in several protestant churches of thecontinent. Finally, 
Miss MacGregor shows that, however large were its borrowings, the Scottish 
presbyterian polity was in some ways unique. Its makers dealt, not like 
the Huguenots with a persecuting state, nor like the Genevans with a magis- 
tracy upon whose aid they could generally reckon ; they dealt not with 
a town, or with a province, but with a nation. The book bears traces of a 
prentice hand. It is odd to read of a Franciscan ‘monk’, and to find the 
sporadic preachings of Harlaw, Willok, and Knox dignified by the name of 
‘a preaching tour’. It is doubtful if the infant kirk-session of 1560 should 
be called a consistory, for the name does not occur in the passages cited 
from the First Book of Discipline though it does appear in The Forme of 
Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, &c.: used in the English Con- 
gregation at Geneva. Miss MacGregor’s thesis is not entirely new, but it has 
been seldom, if ever before, been presented with such clarity, and supported 
by so large a body of evidence. J. D. M. 











































Professor C. R. Baskervill gives us the fruit of studies extending over 
fifteen years in The Elizabethan Jig and related Song Drama (Chicago, 
Illinois : University of Chicago Press, 1929). The jig, in its most famous 
acceptation, was ‘ a brief farce, usually in ballad verse, which was sung and 
accompanied by dancing’, at the end of a serious performance in an 
Elizabethan theatre. The difficulty of treating the subject lies partly in the 
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almost complete disappearance of accredited specimens of this genre, partly 
in the ambiguity of the word ‘ jig’, which means sometimes a dance, some- 
times a ballad, and sometimes a ballad or set of ballads intended to be sung 
and danced to. Mr. Baskervill strives to show that the jig was in folk-use 
before it became associated with London theatres, and that many ballads, 
not known to us as jigs, may have been employed as such. He tells the tale 
of the great popularity enjoyed by English jigs in Germany, when they were 
carried there by the English actor-companies who were constantly per- 
forming on the Continent from 1586 onwards. These jigs were there trans- 
lated into the vernacular as ‘ Singspiele ’, of which, according to Bolte, there 
are thirty-two extant, practically all of them of English origin. In them, 
therefore, we recover many jigs that would otherwise have been lost. In the 
latter part of his volume, Mr. Baskervill gives us the text of thirty-six jigs 
of which the last twelve are in High or Low German. He has put students 
of the drama deeply in his debt. His chapter on the different dances of the 
Elizabethans is particularly useful. I have only space for one or two notes, 
Pp. 42, 301, Molle’s Living Librarie was translated not direct from the Latin 
of Camerarius but from the French translation, Les méditations historiques, 
of Simon Goulart of Senlis. P. 114, the poem ‘On the time-Poets’ was found 
by Professor J. J. Parry (see Journal of English and German Philology, xix, 
p- 270) to consist of extracts from W. Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolphs 
Finger. The elegy was printed from the Ashmolean manuscript in 1923 
(Stratford-on-Avon : Blackwell) under the above title. Pp. 115, 121, it is 
not certain that the author of The Careless Shepherdess also wrote the 
Praeludium (see Review of English Studies, i, pp. 320-3). G. C. M. 8. 





The object of Miss N. D. Solve’s monograph, Stuart Politics in Chapman’s 
Tragedy of Chabot (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1928), is to trace 
a connexion between that tragedy and the circumstances attending the fall 
of the earl of Somerset, so long the favourite of James I. The argument 
may be stated thus. Chapman had paid court to Robert Carr, had gained 
his favour, and was indebted to his bounty. After his conviction as an 
accomplice in the murder of Overbury, Chapman remained his friend, be- 
lieved in his innocence, and sought to further his restoration to favour. 
With this purpose, Miss Solve thinks, Chapman wrote his tragedy of Chabot 
between 1621 and 1624, the dates respectively of Bacon’s fall and of the 
pardon granted to Somerset. For the first notion of this play, indeed, 
Chapman was indebted to Etienne Pasquier, who in his Recherches de la 
France had described the alienation of Francis I from his favourite Admiral 
Chabot, Chabot’s unjust condemnation, and its effect in hastening his death. 
Miss Solve contends that all the variations and enrichments of this theme 
introduced by Chapman had reference to Somerset’s catastrophe, and were 
meant to excite the commiseration of the public, but more especially of the 
king and the new favourite, Buckingham. Thus Chabot, in the tragedy, 
scorns to ask for pardon because he knows himself innocent, and Somerset 
had always shown the same obstinacy. Miss Solve has produced a plausible 
case. F. C. M. 


Dr. M. Steyn Vorster’s Die Britse Ryk, Part I (Die Grondslag van 
Engeland se Gesag oor Kolonies en Dominiums) (Amsterdam: Swets & 
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Zeitlinger, 1929), is intended to cover both its past and future, but this 
volume, though dealing with the past, can hardly be called an historical work. 
Dr. Steyn Vorster, who differs in his views fundamentally from most constitu- 
tional and international lawyers, has indeed collected a number of passages 
from historical authorities like the late Professor Egerton which he quotes 
freely. But they are quoted to enforce a point in his argument in favour 
of the general principles which he lays down, and no attempt is made to 
view the actions of men or governments as the historian must view them, 
that is in their contemporary setting. In the course, for instance, of his 
denial of the legal supremacy of parliament he quotes from Bancroft a 
sentence in which the expediency of admitting the supremacy is urged by 
a colonist, and concludes that the acquiescence of the colonies was forced. 
But there can be no doubt that in the eighteenth century, before the final 
quarrel, parliament not only considered itself wholly competent to legislate 
for the colonies, but that the colonies recognized, without serious demur, its 
right to do so (see Professor C. M. Andrews in Cambridge History of the 
Empire, p. 410, a safer and at least as well informed an authority as 
Bancroft). Dr. Steyn Vorster’s premisses and conclusions may or may not 
be right, but if they are right he has found their justification in politics 
or jurisprudence or morals or some other sphere than that of historical 
inquiry. H. L. 


In More Culloden Papers, vol. iii, 1725-45 ; vol. iv, 1744~6 (Inverness : 
Carruthers, 1927, 1929),1 Mr. Duncan Warrand continues the work of 
supplementing his great-grandfather’s edition of 1815. The dominating 
figure in these volumes is Duncan Forbes, Lord Advocate until 1737, when 
he became Lord President of the Court of Session. Forbes cherished the 
hope that the steady development of Scotland’s resources would wean his 
countrymen from Jacobitism. The letters in the third volume illustrate 
the important part he played in that development. It was he who set up a 
board of trustees to apply to the linen industry the money set aside by the 
treaty of union in 1707. By 1742 he could report that the value of stamped 
linen amounted to £2,700,000. The board also derived its revenue from 
the Malt Tax, and the threatened loss of this source of supply explains the 
president’s notorious denunciation of tea-drinking. He infused new energy © 
into the revenue officers to prevent smuggling, the popularity of which 
turned people from legitimate trade. He even found time to interest 
himself in the preservation of the records of Scotland. Sent back to 
Edinburgh in 1661, they were stored in the damp depths of the Laigh Parlia- 
ment House, then twenty feet below the level of the ground, and twelve 
hogsheads of documents still remained unopened in 1744. The government, 
with an indifference characteristic of the central authority then and now, 
could not be persuaded to spend the sum of £621 8s. 6d. necessary to recon- 
dition them. The president’s hopes of peaceful development were dashed 
by the outbreak. of the ’Forty-Five, to the illustration of which the fourth 
volume is confined. Lord Lovat bore testimony to Forbes’ exertions. ‘If 
it was not for your Lordship’s great zeal, extraordinary and unheard of 
activity ’, he wrote, ‘the Venturer Prince would have 10,000 before he went 
south, instead of two ; and with that number would have marched straight 

1 Ante, xliii. 470. 
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to London without opposition. So that the King owes more to your 
Lordship on this occasion than to any subject in Britain.’ The editor has 
not been content with printing supplementary material: he has drawn 
on his intimate knowledge of the highlands and of the rising and has thus 
rendered these volumes an indispensable source for the period. 


H. W. M. 


In The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: the British Story (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1928), Professor Allen French prints from the 
Gage Papers a report by a British lieutenant present in the fort at the time 
of its capture. With its aid he is able to determine once and for all a much- 
debated problem and to establish clearly that Benedict Arnold shared with 
Ethan Allen the joint command of the attacking force. H. H. B. 


Dr. W. Gerhard’s Das politische System Alexander Hamiltons, 1789-1804 
(Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter, 1929), although of small size, offers 
a thoroughgoing analysis and interpretation of Hamilton’s political aims 
relating all to one main structure. The author deals with the two conven- 
tional divisions, domestic and foreign, the former including subsections on 
finance, industry, and taxation ; whilst foreign policy covers a discussion 
of Hamilton’s theories under the headings of ‘ Staatsrason ’, the anti-revo- 
lutionary principle, and the policy of neutrality. These main chapters are 
prefaced by an adequate introductory treatment of Hamilton’s political 
surroundings ; and are followed by an estimate of the force of his ideas 
in later history, and their validity to-day. An interesting appendix deals 
with the English ancestry of his thought, and places his political ideas 
alongside those of Burke. The author has succeeded in presenting a more 
systematic treatment of a popular subject than exists at present in English. 
He offers a copious supply of references ; and it is only unfortunate that so 
many of these cite an early edition of Hamilton’s works, which differs in 
arrangement from the standard edition. G. H. G. 


The reviewer is sorry to have neglected vol. iii, part 2, of Select British 
Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, edited by William Wood (Toronto : 
Champlain Society, 1928). As a matter of fact it finishes off the war, but 
is not so interesting as the earlier volumes, for the chief feature of these was 
the successful defence of Canada when largely dependent on her own 
resources, the British regular army being locked up in the Peninsula. The 
excellent index to the whole work is now printed here. J. E. M. 


La Conquéte d’ Alger, 1830, by Gustave Gautherot (Paris : Payot, 1929), 
is a short but interesting account of Bourmont’s expedition. Professor 
Gautherot has used the papers of Marshal Bourmont and is thus able to 
give some picturesque details. The account of the diplomatic situation is 
perfunctory. M. Louis Bertrand, in a patriotic preface, lays stress on the 
fact that the expedition was made against the will of the French people. 
C. x. W. 









The crisis in Flanders in the years which even in England were the 
“hungry ’ forties was one of the most terrible events of the industrial revo- 
tion in Europe. A full and clear account of it, based largely on record 
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materials, is given by Dr. G. Jacquemyns in his Histoire de la Crise Econo- 
mique des Flandres, 1845-50 (Brussels: Lamertin, 1929). In manner the 
book is somewhat like an official report. Though the author does twice 
manage to quote short passages of verse, about a quarter of the book con- 
sists of statistical tables and diagrams. This, however, is a merit, and we 
have no fault to find with the execution of the work except for a tendency 
to repetition. The figures enable Dr. Jacquemyns to insist on the fact, 
already recognized, that the severity of the famine after the failure of the 
potato-crop in 1846 was due to the decay of the linen industry. He traces 
that decay very carefully, and follows out with equal care the consequences 
of the potato disease and the bad harvests, showing conclusively how they 
were most intense in the linen districts. The fall in population, for instance, 
in the arrondissements liniers was far more serious than in the others. Some 
of Dr. Jacquemyns’s new details are striking: the gates of Bruges shut 
against the bands of beggars, the burgomaster of Ypres saving the local 
relief fund with a bond for 18,000 francs in his own name. But the sections 
in which he adds most to the hitherto available accounts are those in which 
he sets out the disastrous history of the organized resistance to the intro- 
duction of machinery for spinning. He proves that this was not a product 
of Flemish conservatism, but an attempt to exploit that conservatism in 
the interest of the trading capitalists who were threatened by the factory 
system. He shows that the propaganda of the Association pour le progrés et 
le maintien de Vancienne industrie liniére, and the sentimental folly of the 
parliamentary deputies who tried to perpetuate the old order by protection 
contributed seriously to the calamity which marked itsend. G. N. C. 


The second volume of the Histoire de la Belgique Contemporaine, 1830- 
19141 (Brussels: Dewit, 1929), contains four sections. Vicomte Charles 
Terlinden deals with the history of parties. The arrangement by subjects 
relieves him from explaining most of the political issues and he is content to 
give a narrative of events, clear and impartial though not without an 
occasional expression of preference. Professor M. Dufournoy sketches the 
history of social legislation in the same spirit, as does Baron G. Verhaegen 
that of military institutions and schemes of defence, and Father P. E. de 
Moreau, S. J., that of the church. G. N. C. 


Treitschke und Schleswig-Holstein: Der Liberalismus und die Politik 
Bismarcks in der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Frage, by Holger Hjelholt 
(Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1929), first published in Danish in 1928, 
well deserved a German translation. Since the appearance of Schiemann’s 
volume on Treitschke’s youth, much fresh material has come to light, and 
the author has had access to the historian’s papers. The Schleswig-Holstein 
question is dull enough when taken by itself, but derives interest from its 
connexion with the larger problem of the unification of Germany. In these 
scholarly chapters we see the hot-blooded young Saxon, still far more of 
a publicist than a scholar, embracing at an early age the gospel not only 


of German unity under Prussian leadership but of a Germany swallowed 


up in the Prussian State. For this aim he was willing to make every 
personal sacrifice, to wound the feelings of his family, and to quarrel with 
1 See ante, xlv. 166. 
VOL. XLV.—NO,. CLXXX. ZF 
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his friends. The emergence of the Schleswig-Holstein issue in 1863 gave 
him his chance, and while others were shaking their heads over the rights 
of the Augustenburger and the wishes of the inhabitants of the duchies, 
Treitschke warmly supported the Bismarckian policy of annexation against 
its many foes at court and elsewhere. His father bitterly complained that 
he had adopted the Jesuit maxim that the end justified the means, and 
indeed he had nothing but contempt for the jurists and moralists who stood 
in his way. The combative personality of Treitschke dominates the stage ; 
but we have interesting glimpses of Gustav Freytag, Duncker, Haym, 
Busch, Bennigsen, and other actors in the great drama. G. P. G. 


The History of Sweden, by Carl Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick (Stock- 
holm: Fritze, 1929), supplies the want of a good general history of Sweden 
in the English language. Compressing into some 450 pages the whole story 
of Sweden from the earliest times to the present day, the book is for the 
general reader rather than for the specialist, though he will find in it 
reliable groundwork for research. It is well illustrated, and the translator, 
Mrs. Yapp, has done her work in good style. In the period about which 
the present reviewer has some knowledge, he finds but two or three trivial 
points for criticism. Bengt Oxenstierna (p. 287) was at all events rated 
by both William III and Louis XIV the one man in Sweden who could 
influence Charles XI. It can hardly be maintained (p. 305) that it was 
the freeing of their troops from service against France that enabled Hanover 
and Prussia to join the coalition against Sweden. The Prussian forces 
employed in the Netherlands in 1712, under 9,000 in number, were but 
a fraction of Frederick William’s great army. George Lewis of Hanover, 
with 10,400 engaged there, could still find men enough to demonstrate 
against Denmark in that year. It was not until after his accession to the 
English throne that he agreed with Frederick William on joint action 
against Sweden, and in the event the service of Hanoverian troops, for the 
offensive, was not required of him. There was no delicacy on the part of 
the British government in 1716 (p. 310) in regard to revelation of the 
‘Swedish Plot’: they at once made public the papers seized in Gyllen- 
borg’s house, in justification of their action. Neither Guy Dickens (p. 330) 
nor Elliot (p. 351) had the status of ambassador. In fine, the book is an 
informative work by authors of established repute. Not the least interesting 
part is the appendix, on conditions social, political, commercial, and 
industrial in the ‘ Sweden of To-day ’. J. F.C. 


The want of a history of the education of girls in England has now been 
supplied by Miss Dorothy Gardiner in English Girlhood at School (London : 
Milford, 1929). The facts are outlined with competency and general ac- 
curacy with the occasional addition of acute comments. Unfortunately 
much of the information is taken from secondary authorities sometimes of 
questionable value. Nor can even the need for brevity entirely excuse the 
inadequacy of some sections, particularly that dealing with the nineteenth 
century. G. R. P. 


An excellent county history has been completed? by the publication of , 
the History of Peeblesshire, vol. iii (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1927). The 
1 Ante, xiii, 158. 
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editor, Mr. J. W. Buchan, has enjoyed the help of a distinguished record 
scholar, the Rev. Henry Paton, whose name he places with his own upon 
the title-page, and the book is a monument of sound learning. In pursuance 
of the policy adopted in the preceding volumes, the editors examine each 
parish separately, describing with great fullness and accuracy the various 
estates and the various families. ‘Some may think’, says Mr. Buchan, 
‘that many of the parish chapters deal too much with the lands and their 
owners ’, but he need have no qualms. The book is a mine of information 
for the student of the economic history, and indeed it is only when histories 
of the same excellence have been produced for all the shires that the task 
of examining fully the social and economic development of Scotland will 
become possible. Moreover, the idea that meticulous accuracy destroys 
romance is quite false; the book abounds in the picturesque, and if the 
story of the real Cockburn of Henderland (executed for treason in 1530) is 
less poetic than The Border Widow’s Lament (p. 529), yet there is glamour 
about the fighting gipsies (p. 19), the unrepentant Jacobite (p. 125), the 
Black Dwarf (p. 487), and the Thief’s Road (passim). The legend of Duck- 
pool (p. 296) is a good example of the way in which myths of the roi inconnu 
gather round the person of James V. It is a matter for regret that lack of 
space has compelled the omission of an account of the churches, with the 
exception of four which had not been elsewhere described, by Dr. Gunn, but 
there is an excellent appendix upon the burgh schools of Peebles, according 
to which it appears that in 1631 it was part of the master’s duty to conduct 
his pupils to church twice a day on Sunday, and after the second service 


to ‘tak ane accompt of thair noittis of preiching and Sundayis lessons ’. 
Other appendixes supplement, and occasionally correct, the information 
supplied in the two earlier volumes, and the whole apparatus,: printing, 
illustrations, maps, genealogical tables, and index, isexcellent. J.D. M. 


Peculiar jurisdictions are well worth attention, though it would be a 
serious burden to students if their proceedings were printed, where they have 
survived, as fully as these, The Churchwardens’ Presentments in the Oxford- 
shire Peculiars of Dorchester, Thame, and Banbury (Oxford: Oxfordshire 
Record Society, 1928), edited by 8. A. Peyton. And indeed their contents 
are not different from the countless archidiaconal records which we can 
neither wish nor expect to see in print, valuable as extracts and statistics 
from them would be. It happened that in Oxfordshire there were three of 
these peculiars. Two of them were under the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
under whose authority they had, no doubt, passed at the usual severance 
of interests between bishop and chapter that took place soon after the 
Conquest; the third had belonged to the Augustinian abbey of Dorchester. 
This had been a house fully subject to visitation by the bishop of Lincoln, 
and sadly needing at times correction by him. This strange exemption 
from the Austin rule of subjection to the bishop was due to the history of 
Dorchester, which had been a house of secular canons till the time of 
Stephen. These canons had, perhaps as an ‘old minster’, enjoyed an 
authority over the parishes of the hundred which passed from them to their 
regular successors, and which after the Dissolution was acquired by the 
Fettiplace family. It maintained a shadowy existence till the reign of 
William IV, while the Lincoln peculiars ceased to keep books of present- 
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ments after 1735. No doubt all three retained their testamentary jurisdic- 
tion till 1857, but the only trace in these documents is the care with which, 
at Banbury alone, deaths, even of paupers, are reported. The officials 
actually visited the parishes where offences were reported, and inflicted 
ecclesiastical penalties. The cases were those usual at archdeacons’ visita- 
tions, and Mr. Peyton in a very full introduction teaches us what to expect 
in such a record, drawing many of his instances from the proceedings of the 
three archidiaconal courts which are preserved in the Bodleian library. In 
his own three courts presentments begin in each case under James I, and 
in each there are no entries under Charles I. At the Restoration there is a 
resumption of activity, but decline soon begins and the later entries tend to 
the form that no complaints have been made. The most remarkable case 
recorded is that of a maltster at Thame in 1696, who was presented for 
having bought and paid for a wife in the presence of witnesses, paying the 
husband at the rate of two pence farthing per pound, the woman’s price 
being twenty-nine shillings and a halfpenny. He carried her about for some 
weeks, and then presented himself before the official at an inn in Thame. 
He produced no compurgators, and was ordered to perform public penance. 
He humbly begged for a commutation, and it was granted. Unfortunately 
we do not learn the amount of the fine. The editing of the volume is 
admirable. E. W. W. 





The sixteen contributions to the Historische Opstellen opgedragen aan 
Prof. Dr. H. Brugmans (Amsterdam: 1929%) reflect the width of the 
interests of their recipient, who has now completed twenty-five years as 
professor in Amsterdam. Those which will be of most service to English 
readers are three belonging to commercial history. Dr. H. A. Poelman 
traces the place of Groningen in the overseas trade of the Frisian region 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Closely related to his subject 
is that of Dr. H. J. Smit who, partly from his own recently published 
collection of documents of a wider scope, traces fully the commercial rela- 
tions between Amsterdam and England in the later middle ages.. Dr. 
J. G. Nanninga discusses the part taken by the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews of the Turkish Empire in the Dutch Levant trade of the eighteenth 
century. Six other articles contain new information on limited subjects: Dr. 
E. M. A. Timmer (a lady) describes two newly discovered pamphlets on the 
recovery of Bahia in 1625; Dr. Th. Goossens comments on the catechetical 
works of Sonnius; Dr. H. A. Enno van Gelder describes the ‘ nobility’ of 
Friesland and Groningen in the late sixteenth century ; Dr. J. Witlox deals 
with the political work of Lightenvelt in 1849; Dr. M. de Jong Hzn. gives 
a study of the history of the abbey of Egmond in the twelfth century, and 
Dr. J. Westendorp Boerma narrates the unsuccessful attempt to found an 
‘academy’ for higher education at Zierikzee in 1756 and the following 
years. The remaining articles are more of the character of essays. Another 
lady, Dr. T. J. Geest, treats of the social position of women in the eighteenth 
century; Dr. W. M. F. Mansvelt sketches the economic history of the 
Dutch Indies ; Dr. J. P. van der Merve contributes in Afrikaans an equally 
general article on South Africa ; Dr. J. Presser offers a critical estimate of 
Anatole France as a historian ; Dr. W. J. Jouwersma gives a brief account 


1 The name of the publisher is not given, but the imprint has the word ‘uitgegeven’. 
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of the Berlin Congress; Dr. I. J. Brugmans analyses the early work of 
Thorbecke on the philosophy of history. There are some sentences in the 
essay of Dr. J. B. Manger, Jr. on the reinsurance treaties of the last half- 
century with which few British students of British policy would agree. We 
should like to add to those of the authors of this volume our own congratula- 
tions and good wishes to Dr. Brugmans. G. N. C. 


The first two parts of Palaeographia Latina were noticed ante, xxxix, 
320, and the hope was then expressed that the scope of the periodical might 
eventually be widened. We consequently note with some regret that, 
although started as ‘ a journal of Latin Palaeography, particularly of Latin 
book-script until the middle of the eleventh century ’, the six parts that have 
hitherto appeared (St. Andrews University Publications, xiv, xvi, xix, xx, 
xxiii, xxviii; London: Milford, 1922~9) have in practice confined them- 
selves to the study of the national hands leading up to Carolingian minuscule 
and to the period of the eighth and early ninth centuries. Within this 
strictly limited field a group of expert palaeographers have produced articles 
on the scriptoria of certain important writing-centres, namely Lorsch, by 
the editor, Professor Lindsay (part iii); Mainz, by Professor Lindsay and 
Dr. Lehmann (part iv); Corbie, a fragment by the late Abbé Liebaert 
(part i); Lyons, also a fragment, by the late Dr. Tafel (parts ii, iv) ; Con- 
stance, by Dr. Léffler (part v) ; and St. Gall, also by Dr. Léffler (part vi). 
All are authoritative and are illustrated by plates illustrating the typical 
scripts current in each scriptorium. It is to be wished that the useful 
bibliography of works published in 1911-22 upon Latin book-hand up to 
1050 which Dr. Weinberger contributed to part ii may be continued in a 
future number. H. H. E. C. 


The new collection of fascimiles Exempla Scripturarum, edita consilio et 
opera Procuratorum Bibliothecae et Tabularii Vaticani, the first issue of 
which, entitled Codices Latini Saeculi XIII, appears under the combined 
editorship of B. Katterbach, A. Pelzer, and C. Silva-Tarouca (Rome: 
Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1929), is a welcome addition to palaeographical 
literature. Handy in size and cheap in price, it is designed for the specialist, 
and will be found particularly useful by scholars investigating the numerous 
and difficult manuscripts of the Schoolmen. The opening fascicule contains 
thirty-two dated specimens of thirteenth-century writing. Specimens of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century writing both in Latin and in Greek will be 
given in future issues. All the plates of the present issue, however, are 
taken from Latin manuscripts, with the exception of one, which is Spanish. 
The manuscripts contain a variety of subjects: philosophy, theology, law, 
medicine, the Bible. Special mention must be made of the specimens of six 
Papal registers (Innocent III, Honorius III, Gregory IX, Alexander IV, 
Clement IV, and Nicholas III, pl. 1-8), of the autographs of Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa Contra Gentiles (pl. 14), and of Salimbene’s Chronicle (pl. 
25). Aristotle and pseudo-Aristotle are represented on four plates (10, 24, 
28, 31); and Avicenna, Roger Bacon, Guido Faba, William of Moerbeke, 
Alfonso X of Castile, and Peter Lombard on one plate each (13, 17, 19, 20, 
22, 23). An accompanying booklet contains a brief description of each 
manuscript, and references to the most pertinent literature. The most 
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difficult specimens are transcribed, but in most cases only partially. This 
part of the work is, as one might expect from such learned editors, accom- 
plished with the care and skill of the expert. From the point of view of pure 
palaeography, however, one is obliged to make two criticisms. The collec- 
tion lacks unity, since the specimens come not only from various parts of 
Italy but from different countries. It would have been more instructive, 
had the collection limited itself to a particular part of Europe. Secondly, 
some of the plates are so greatly reduced in size as to require a magnifying 
glass to be read (cf. pl. 9, 11, 20), and are thus rendered useless for the study 
of palaeography. E. A. L. 




















Mr. Norman H. Baynes has compiled an admirable Bibliography of the 
Works of J. B. Bury (Cambridge: University Press, 1929). It covers no less 
than forty-six pages, and the titles reveal the many-sided nature of the 
work of this great historian. Nor is it a mere bibliography, for there is 
competent notice of the books and articles Bury wrote. It is a pleasure to 
read the just appreciation the author bestows upon Bury’s handling of the 
treatise De administrando imperio, the Ceremonial Book of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, the Constitution of the Later Roman Empire, and the 
great review of the imperial administrative system in the ninth century 
with a revised text of The Kletorologion of Philotheos. The last is a particu- 
larly fine piece of work. There is also a general review of Bury’s attitude 
to his own craft, which is both subtle and stimulating. The notice of Bury 
himself, short as it is, shows the sincere respect in which Mr. Baynes 
evidently holds him. R. H. M. 





















The first volume of the Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases 
(London: Longmans, 1929), edited by Dr. A. D. McNair and Dr. H. 
Lauterpacht, with the assistance of numerous collaborators in other 
countries, contains a selection of 350 decisions of international courts, or 
of national courts applying international law, given during the years 1925 
and 1926. The work shows that this branch of law already possesses a 
practical interest of which even professed international lawyers were hardly 
aware, and is a contribution of the first importance to the development of 
international legal method. Its appearance is particularly timely in view 
of the increased resort to international adjudication which is probable in 
the near future. J. L. B. 








The editor of the Annual Register is wisely conservative in matters of 
arrangement, for the value of this unique publication lies partly in the ease 
with which a subject-matter can be followed from one year to another; but 
the changes of affairs sometimes necessitate an alteration of his table of 
contents. Thus in the volume for 1929 (London: Longmans, 1930) the 
sections relating to the British overseas possessions follow immediately after 
that on home affairs. The change is interesting and fully justified. In 
other respects the volume is all that we expect it to be. D 


Erratum, July number, p. 485, 1.7. Read Exterritoriality. 
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